Time  magazine  caiis  it  our  ^^dignity''  section. 


Our  Section  Two,  on  Sundays,  tackles  every 
kind  of  subject,  from  the  trouble  with  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  higher  education  to  the  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  Presidency. 

It  is  more  than  a  forum  for  issues  and  ideas. 
It  is  unique  in  Chicago,  because  it  is  meant  to 
lead  current  thinking  and  bring  Sun-Times 
readers  all  sides  of  the  significant  issues  of  our 
times. 


Readers  respond  to  our  “dignity”  section  en¬ 
thusiastically.  We  think  it’s  one  reason  why  our 
Sunday  edition  keeps  gaining  circulation.  And 
why  the  Sun-Times,  every  day,  continues  to  be 
Chicago’s  fastest  growing  newspaper.* 

CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 


CAM  STAPLE  TABLOID  PRODUCTS 
UP  TO  50,000  COPIES  PER  HOUR 


All  parts,  submitted  to  heavy  usage,  made 
from  special  heat-treated  tool  steel.  Wire 
forming  parts,  tool  steel  flame  plated  with 
tungsten  carbide. 

*  *  * 

Anti-friction  die  bearings  assure  perfect 
alignment  of  stitching  element. 

*  *  * 

Knife  cylinder  enclosed  for  safety  and 


elimination  of  dust.  Camming  action 
enclosed  in  safety  housing. 

*  *  * 

Positive,  continuous  wire  feed  with  inter¬ 
changeability  of  feed  boxes. 

*  *  * 

Stitcher  changed  from  straight  to  collect 
run  by  simple  turn  of  knob;  then,  silence 
plunger  assembly  for  collect  operation. 

Send  for  specifications. 


miTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  nani:PtoinfMd,N.J. 


•ir  ■- 


DYNAMIC 

BALTIMORE 


Why  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  highways  being  built  in  the  Baltimore  area? 
Simple!  Each  day  enough  miles  are  driven  in  this  area  to  circle  the  earth  480 
times.  That’s  a  lot  of  travel  ...  but  what  it  means  is  that  the  Baltimore  area  is 
humming  with  activity.  Business  is  good  in  Baltimore,  and  Baltimore  is  growing 
because  of  it.  ■  The  newly  opened  Baltimore  Beltway,  for  example,  that  skirts  the 
city  and  surrounding  areas  connecting  major  highway  systems  and  metropolitan 
traffic  arteries,  Js  expected  to  bring  an  estimated  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of 
new  and  expanded  industry  to  this  ever-growing  market.  ■  In  approximately  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same 
area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (400,000  daily  and  321,000 
Sunday)— more  than  75%  home  delivered.  That’s  why  71.6%  of  all  advertising 
linage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 


Everything  in  Baitimore  revoives  around  The  Sun 


National  Raptaaantanvaa:  Craimar,  Woodward,  CMara  &  Ormibaa  Naw  Vork,  San  Franciaco,  Los  Ancawa, 
Chkafo,  Datrolt,  Atlanta,  Phlladalphia  a  Circulation  Figuraa:  AK  PubHahar't  Statanwnt  9/30/62 
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<Elje  StaniUtrJl-Ciincs 

I 

gratefully  acknowledges  the  FIRST  j 
PRIZE  award  for  Circulation  Car¬ 
rier-Promotion  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  28th  aimual  E&P  Pro-  ; 
motion  Contest-* 

! 

In  winning  this  coveted  plaque.  The  | 
Standard-Times  proves  once  again  i 
the  effectiveness  of  its  circulation 
promotion.  In  1960  it  won  first  prize 
and  in  1961,  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  circulation  promotion  in  the  | 
E&P  Promotion  Contest. 


It  is  a  tribute  to  the  news  reporting 
in  depth  and  the  vigorous  editorial 
policy  that  have  resulted  in  this 
newspaper  growing  in  circulation 
year  after  year. 

The  Standard-Times  is  98.5%  home 
delivered  by  more  than  1,300  news- 
paperboys  in  Southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  an  area  which  has  grown 
like  the  newspaper  that  serves  it 
so  well. 

Daily  and  Sunday 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

*For  Newspapers  under  100,000  circulation 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

12- 14— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  ChatsM 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

13- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar.  Colum-' 
bia  University,  New  York. 

14 -  AP  Connecticut  Circuit,  Lighthouse  Inn,  New  London. 

14- 15 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

15- 18 — The  Copley  Newspapers,  Circulation  Executives  seminar.  La  Ca» 
del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

16- 18 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pu 

17 -  Southern  California  UPl  Editors,  Hollywood  Thunderbird  Inn, 
wood,  Calif. 

17-18 — Region  5  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Wisconsin,  III  inod 
Kentucky, 

17-18 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Leathern  Smith  Lodg^ 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

17-18 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Sam  Peck  Motel-Ho(4 
Little  Rock. 

17- 18 — City  Editors  conference.  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  low*, 
Iowa  City. 

18 —  Region  6  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Norik 

Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  ’ 

18-19 — Oklahoma  AP  State  Newspaper  Members,  Western  Hills  Lodged 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

18- 24 — Newspaper  Management  Workshop,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  III; 

19- 21 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

20 -  Now  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Parltw- 
House,  Boston. 

20- 24 — ^XVI  Assembly  of  Federation  Internationale  des  Editours  de  Journaui 
et  Publications  (FIEJ).  London,  England. 

21- 24— Aviation-Space  Writers  Association.  25th  convention.  Adoipkusi 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Publishers  meeting.  Illini  Unioai 
Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana. 

24- 25 — Goorgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatio*. ' 

Dinkier  Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ; 

25- 26— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C. 

26- 27 — Kansas  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Holiday  Inn  South,  Topeka. 

27- 29 — International  Advertising  Association,  World  Congress,  Town  Hall, 
Stockholm. 

31-June  I — Missouri  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,' 
St.  Louis. 

31 — Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

31-June  I — Region  I  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Shelburne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N*w 
Jersey,  New  York,  Central  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  all  of  New 
England. 


JUNE 

I — Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting,  Ottawa. 

5- 7 — International  Press  Institute.  12th  General  Assembly.  Stockholm. 

6- 8 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association.  (British  Columbia  Divi¬ 

sion).  Duncan,  B.C. 

6- 8 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

7 —  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  London,  Ont. 

7-8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  Members'  Association,  Sun  Val¬ 
ley  Lodge,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

10-11 — Conference  on  "The  Right  of  Privacy  and  the  Mass  Media."  Pen*-i 
sylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

10-13 — ANPA  Production  Management  Conference.  Palmer  House,  Chi-i 
cago. 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar,  Columbb 
University,  New  York. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem,  Oregon. 

13- 15— PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Diplomat  Motor  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

15 —  Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  Amherst,  N.S. 

16- 22 — Outdoor  Writers'  Association  of  America,  Erie,  Pa. 

21-22 — Pennsylvania  APME  convention.  Host  Motel,  Lancaster. 

21-22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Murray  Hotel,  Silver  City,  N.M. 
21-23 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Madden  Lodge,  Brainerd,  Min¬ 
nesota. 
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The  Times  has  led  all  newspapers  in  the  nation 
in  Retail  advertising  for  eight  consecutive  years. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Reprasanted  by  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbaa,  Inc. 


In  Los  Angeles, 
Retail  advertisers 
place  nearly  70% 
of  their  metropolitan 
newspaper  linage 
in  The  Times 
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Do  the  key  men 
see  your  reps? 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINCTON.  D.C^ 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAOO,  CLEVELAjJO  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANaSCO  aMl  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mwl  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  | 

$6JS0  a  your,  V.  S.  and  Canada — oU  other  countries,  tlOJOO 
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CALLING  ALL  COLUMNISTS!  Columnist  Kays  Gary,  Cliarlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  appeals  to  other  columnists  to  join  his 
current  campaign  to  collect  gifts  of  foreign  and  mutilated 
money  and  old  coins.  “The  idea  occurred  while  looking  for  a 
clean  pair  of  socks  in  a  bureau  drawer  which,  for  umptea 
years,  has  held  coins  and  currency  from  a  half-dozen  oountriei 
since  World  War  II  and  some  post-war  trips,”  he  writei 
“This  stuff  is  worth  only  about  $4  on  exchange  and  the  red 
tape,  applications  and  mailing  to  New  York  isn’t  worth  the 
trouble.  I  realized  that  every  sock  drawer  in  the  country  must 
have  such  money  and  that  in  sum  the  amount  could  be  con¬ 
siderable.  I  advanced  the  idea  in  my  column  to  benefit  Holy 
Angels  Nursery,  making  it  clear  the  idea  would  have  to  reach 
beyond  my  column  to  be  of  real  effect.”  TTie  stuff  started 
coming  in;  tv  stations  took  up  the  appeal.  Mr.  Gary  rented 
P.  0.  Box  41  and  got  a  woman’s  volunteer  group  to  take  in 
the  money  and  classify  it  and  recognized  numismatists  to  screen 
for  rare  coins.  In  addition  to  foreign  money  and  mutilated 
domestic  money,  old  stamps,  gold  teeth,  a  flock  of  34  sheep 
(still  to  be  sold),  a  10-pound  hunk  of  silver  from  coins  melted 
in  a  fire,  incomplete  books  of  wartime  savings  stamps  were 
donated.  One  department  store  chain  with  410  stores  is  col¬ 
lecting  mutilated  money.  “Holy  Angels  is  operated  by  the 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  nearby  Belmont  but  its  board  in¬ 
cludes  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew,”  explains  Mr.  Gary.  “I 
once  raffled  off  Billy  Graham’s  necktie  in  its  behalf.  Children 
are  those  doctors  do  not  want  to  send  back  into  homes— 
hydrocephalics,  microcephalies,  critical  epileptics,  mongoloids 
and  so  on.  Regular  hospitalization  is  prohibitive  in  cost.  But 
such  children  require  24-hour  care.  My  hope  is  that  columnists 
around  the  country  might  find  the  idea  intriguing  enough  to  use 
in  behalf  of  The  Angels.  They  could  build  a  hospital  through 
P.  0.  Box  41,  Charlotte,  N.  C.” 

^Most  city  editors  are  prolific  bulletin  board  notice  writen 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  news  columns.  Gtr 
Editor  Clarence  Zaitz,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  using  his 
hobby  as  a  printer,  prepared  special  letterheads  on  colored  paper 
to  make  his  memos  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  nuiterial  that 
bulletin  boards  normally  attract.  The  letterheads  are  headed 
ZAITINGS.  An  orange-colored  one,  subheaded  *‘Storm  Signab 
From  the  City  Desk,”  is  for  criticisms  and  style  warnings;  a  li^ 
green  one,  subheaded  “Wig  Wags  From  the  City  Desk,”  is  “for 
tame  news,  like  when  I  announce  an  increase  in  gas  mileage  pay¬ 
ments.” 

1 

— Steve  Merrill,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  columnist,  claims 
the  Boston  News-Letter,  which  first  appeared  April  24,  17()4,  was  not  the 
nation’s  first  regularly  published  newspaper.  He  resurrects  the  Master 
William,  first  polished  in  1604  as  a  daily  news  and  gossip  colunm  by 
the  French  who  settled  the  Isle  Sl  Croix,  now  Dochet’s  Island,  near  Calais 
and  in  Maine.  (Copies  are  preserved  in  France.  .  .  .  When  a  local  depart¬ 
ment  store  conducted  a  speed-typing  contest  for  secretaries  (with  1^ 
words  a  minute  set  as  the  winning  speed),  Indianapolis  Times  columnist 
Irving  Leibowitz  challenged  the  winner  to  meet  two  fast  typers — Boyd 
Gill  and  Kurt  Freudenth^  UPI.  .  .  .  New  York  Times  Qty  Editor  Frank 
S.  Adams  is  on  his  first  trip  abroad,  a  vacation-business  tour  of  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  ...  A  monument  to  the  late  Walter  Williams,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  founder  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  (the  nation’s  first  one)  and  World  Press  Congress,  stands  in 
Palin,  Guatemala.  It  marks  a  highway  from  Palin  to  Antigua,  named  for 
Mr.  Williams  in  1925  in  appreciation  of  a  visit  he  made  to  aid  journalism 
in  Guatemala. 


PLEASE,  TOM  PEASE  I 

Most  (yovemmenteae  I  will  deplore,  ■ 

But  I’ll  defend  good  old  and/or.  I 

Consider  the  alternatives:  I 

“You  and  I  or  you  or  I”  I 

“You  and/or  I.”  ■ 

—Mel  White  ■ 

EDITOR  di  PUBLISHER  for  May  II,  1963^^ 
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grocery  proaucts^  too 


Thot^S  Syracuse..* America's  Number  One  Test  Market 
and  Metropolitan  Center  of  the  Great  Central  New  York 


Market  •  ••  with  IV2  million  people  and  over  $3  billion  in  spendable  income. 


Thomas  F.  Iieoc, 

District  Manager,  Standard  Brands 


You  buy  it  all,  neatly  and  completely,  through  the  Syracuse  Newspapers.  Coverage: 
100%  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County;  90%  of  Syracuse  metropolitan  area; 
57%  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region.  No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media 
in  this  area  can  deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost. 


“When  you  have  a  potential  buyer  in 
every  single  consumer  in  your  market  area 

—  as  we  do,  with  our  big  and  diversified 
line  of  products  —  it’s  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  sure  you’re  reaching  every 
one  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
consumers  with  your  advertising.  We've 
found  there’s  one  sure  way  to  do  that 

—  through  the  Syracuse  Newspapers.” 


*  As  confirmed  by  a  12-year 
continuing  study  made  by 
Selling  Research,  Inc., 
Burgoyne  Grocery  &  Drug 
Index,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  Magazine. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD-AMERICAN  THE  POST-STANDARD 

Evening  Sunday  Morning  &  Sunday 

Circulation:  Combined  Daily  231,150  Sunday  Herald-American  210,880  Sunday  Post-Stapdard  102,448 
FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  Represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  RE6AN  I.  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Strike  Aftermath 

F  T  should  not  be  a  surprise  to  anyone  that  the  newspapers  of  New 
■*-York  City  suffered  a  loss  in  total  circulation  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
strike  (E&P,  May  4,  page  12).  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  had  this 
not  hapj>ened.  When  you  consider  that  none  of  the  New  York  papers 
served  their  regular  readers  for  four  months  (the  Post  was  "down” 
for  only  three  months)  it  would  not  have  been  unusual  if  the  total 
drop  had  been  larger. 

All  the  newspapers  are  making  every  effort  and  using  every  pnissible 
promotional  device  to  regain  the  readers  they  lost  through  the  long 
shutdown.  The  situation  is  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  newspapers  raised  their  newsstand  price  which  usually  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  temporary  loss  at  least. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  metropolitan  New  York  City 
newspapers  are  surrounded  by  more  than  two  dozen  daily  newspapers 
many  of  which  scored  tremendous  linage  increases  during  the  strike 
and  also  had  sizeable  gains  in  circulation  during  that  period.  The 
March  31  figures  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will  reveal  that 
part  of  the  circulation  adjustment. 

The  total  circulation  picture,  however,  w’ill  not  be  seen  until  the 
ABC  figures  for  next  Sept.  30  are  available.  Only  then  will  it  be 
possible  to  analyze  the  averages  for  the  six  months  from  April  1  to 
Oct.  1  to  see  the  net  result  of  the  strike  on  the  total  newspaper  sales 
in  the  entire  area. 

We  suggest  that  hasty  judgment  as  to  the  vitality  of  the  New  York 
newsp)ap)ers  be  withheld  until  that  time.  We  predict  that  much  of 
the  loss  now  felt  by  the  metropolitan  dailies  will  be  regained  and  the 
total  number  of  newspaper  copies  sold  in  the  New  York  area  will  be 
greater  than  it  was  prior  to  the  strike. 


Reduction  in  P,  O.  Service 

¥ T  looks  as  if  some  of  the  victims  of  the  money  war  between  Congjress 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  daily  newspapor  publishers 
with  numerous  mail  subscribers  and  those  poople  who  are  paying  for 
that  serv’ice. 

Already  the  Post  Office  has  curtailed  delivery  service  to  partly  oc¬ 
cupied  new  buildings  because  Congress  hasn’t  provided  the  necessary 
funds  for  operation.  The  famous  slogan  “neither  snow  nor  rain  nor 
heat  nor  gloom  or  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift  completion 
of  their  appointed  rounds”  has  now  been  watered  down  to  something 
like  this:  “Congress  willing,  we’ll  deliver  your  mail  to  your  old  estab¬ 
lishment  but  not  to  your  new  one.  .  .  .  Can’t  afford  it.” 

Added  to  all  this  is  the  threat  to  suspjend  all  Saturday  deliveries  by 
July  1  unless  additional  funds  are  voted.  Subscribers  who  get  their 
daily  papiers  by  mail  will  then  receive  their  Saturday  p>ap)er  on  Monday. 

If  the  pK)licy  of  the  Post  Office  is  to  be  that  it  will  deliver  mail  only 
when  and  where  it  can  afford  to  do  so  then  we  will  no  longer  have 
a  p>ostal  service.  It  will  not  be  a  ser^'ice  either  for  the  p)eople  who 
receive  the  mail  or  the  pieople  who  send  it.  It  will  only  be  restored  to 
its  once  prominent  status  of  a  “serv'ice”  when  Congress  acknowledges 
that  the  government  must  op>erate  the  Post  Office  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  pjeople  and  for  the  good  of  country. 


A  man’s  heart  deviseth  his  tcay;  hut  Iks 
Lord  directeth  his  steps.— Matthew,  Vlf 
3.3. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journslisl 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon 
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How  Arbitration  Helps  Press  in  Australia 


Uy  K.  A.  Cohen 

Ck)uld  the  114-day  newspaper 
blackout  in  New  York  have  been 
prevented  or  abbreviated  if  its 
locality  had  been  Australia 
instead  of  New  York? 

Apparently  the  strike  arose 
out  of  demands  for  higher  rates 
of  pay  and  shorter  working 
hours  and  other  improved  condi- 
t  tions.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
I  legal  machinery  whereby  the 
I  dispute  could  be  settled  and  the 
I  parties  obliged  to  return  to  their 
work  and  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  settlement. 

Obviously  because  of  its  pro¬ 
longed  and  protracted  duration 
not  only  did  the  proprietors  and 
their  workers  suffer  heavily 
financially  but  the  “silent  party” 
to  every  industrial  dispute, 
namely  the  public,  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  reading  their  daily 
newspapers. 

Cohesive  bargaining  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  labour  matters  is  a  very 
fine  thing  but  it  breaks  down 
completely  when  the  disputants 
just  cannot  strike  a  bargain.  In 
Australia  we  have  a  system  of 
compulsory  arbitration  of  indus- 
'  trial  disputes  between  capital 
I  and  labour  which  provides  not 
I  only  for  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
i  tion  by  independent  arbitrators 
of  those  labour  disputes  which 
cannot  be  amicably  settled  but 
also  provides  heavy  fines  on 
those  unions  and  employers  who 
fail  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the 
arbitrators. 

I.abor  Legislation 
Australia  is  only  176  years  old 


(Mr.  Cohen,  an  industrial  bar¬ 
rister  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
wrote  this  explanation  of  the 
Australian  Arbitration  System 
at  the  request  of  E&P.  He  has 
been  counsel  for  Mirror  News¬ 
papers  Limited  and  other  pub¬ 
lishers  in  labor  disputes.) 


and  the  original  settlers  in  the 
then  British  colony  were  quite 
frequently  radicals  and  others 
who  rebelled  against  the  English 
Social  System.  Many  of  these 
men  achieved  high  political  posi¬ 
tions  and  places  of  distinction 
in  the  new  social  atmosphere 
applying  “Down  Under”  and 
fostered  the  improvements  and 
rights  of  the  worker  to  a  new 
deal.  Of  course  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  the  diehard 
capitalists  who  sought  to  en¬ 
force  by  lock-outs  and  otherwise 
on  the  workers  the  then  prevail¬ 
ing  English  Labour  System. 

With  the  huge  increase  of 
population  resultant  upon  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia, 
serious  unemployment  arose 
when  the  source  of  new  wealth 
dried  up.  Misery,  strikes,  lock¬ 
outs,  violence  and  blo^shed 
occurred  in  most  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
19th  Century  that  trade  unions 
were  at  first  legally  recognized 
and  the  first  step  made  to  pro¬ 
vide,  by  a  legislative  scheme, 
for  the  compulsory  arbitration 
of  disputes.  In  1900  Australia 
became  a  nation  and  adopted  the 
Federal  system  of  government 
to  a  large  extent  borrowed  from 


the  United  States  of  America. 
The  six  states  of  Australia  were 
then  federated,  each  having  its 
legislative  field  in  relations  to 
matters  not  specifically  allocated 
by  its  constitution  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Australian  Government. 
Thereafter  the  Commonwealth 
Government  was  empowered  to 
make  laws  with  respect  to  settle¬ 
ment  of  labour  disputes  by 
means  of  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration. 

The  Federal  Government  was 
not  long  in  legislating  on  the 
subject  and  the  first  legislation 
was  passed  in  1904  and  since 
that  date  the  cardinal  principles 
have  not  altered. 

Unions  Must  Register 

Primarily,  unions  of  workers 
must  be  registered  under  the 
appropriate  legislation  if  they 
are  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  it, 
and  being  so  registered  they  are 
bound  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  legislation.  If  they  fail  to  do 
so  they  can  be  heavily  fined  or 
have  their  registration  cancelled. 
An  unregistered  union  has  no 
hope  of  achieving  any  industrial 
benefits  or  improvements  for  its 
members  and  once  a  union  be¬ 
comes  de-registered  its  sphere 
of  activity  would  soon  be  taken 
over  by  a  registered  industrial 
union  operating  in  a  similar 
industrial  arena. 

Employers  may  and  do  like¬ 
wise  organize  themselves  into 
industrial  unions  of  employers, 
become  registered  and  are  like¬ 
wise  subject  to  similar  penalties 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 
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The  system  does  not  prevent 
collective  bargaining;  rather,  it 
is  encouraged  and  the  comptil- 
sory  arbitration  of  disputes  is 
only  a  last  resort  measure  when 
all  efforts  on  conciliation  have 
failed. 

Once  the  parties  have  entered 
into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  or,  as  we  call  it,  an 
industrial  agreement,  they  are 
all  bound  to  observe  its  terms 
and  conditions  during  its  cur¬ 
rency  which  is  generally  a  period 
of  three  years.  When  the  parties 
cannot  agree  as  aforesaid  as  to 
matters  in  dispute,  an  arbitrator 
takes  over  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

In  presenting  the  case  before 
the  arbitrator  the  procedure 
follows  somewhat  the  pattern  of 
ordinary  legal  proceedings  in 
that  evidence  is  called  where 
necessary  and  submissions  made, 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Short  Takes 

WomeiCs  Page: 

‘Jingle  Bells’  Peel  at  Party. — Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

• 

The  couple  left  later  on  their  honey¬ 
moon.  There  will  also  be  a  special  Sun¬ 
day  matinee  for  children  at  half-price. — 
Trinidad  Gua/rdian,  Port-of-Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad,  W.  I. 

• 

It  will  be  Bermuda  shorts  and  grilled 
hamburgers  in  the  back  yard  at  the 
party  Miss  Blank  is  giving. — Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

Four  members  will  show  sides  of 
gardens  they  have  seen  on  travels. — 
Port  Clinton-Oak  Harbor  (Ohio)  Daily 
News, 

• 

After  a  trip  to  Quebec  City  the  couple 
will  love  here. — Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press. 


OFFSPRING 

Brooks,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Nows 


letter 

COMPUTER-EDITOR 

So  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  is  trying  to  de¬ 
vise  a  computer  to  help  edit  wire  news! 
(E&P,  March  16) 

Professor  Wayne  A.  Danielson  says  “De¬ 
ciding  how  to  balance  the  news  is  far 
more  creative  than  actually  doing  it.” 
Please  inform  the  prof  that  there  are  some 
of  us  in  this  business  who  think  the  whole 
process  of  newspapering  is  pretty  exciting 
and  interesting  and  that  we’d  rather  have 
a  hungover  rim  man  than  a  bright  and 
chipper  computer. 

I’m  building  a  computer  in  my  base¬ 
ment.  I’m  assembling  it  from  an  old  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  a  broken  toaster,  and  a  three- 
way  light  bulb.  It  won’t  be  very  good. 

But  it  should  be  good  enough  to  replace 
a  professor  of  journalism  who  says  that 
“Most  editing  is  pure  drudgery.” 

Dick  Martin 
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PULITZER 
,  PRIZE  , 


"Aid  from  the  Padre"  was  taken  June  4,  1962  by  Hector  Rondon  of  the 
Caracas  newspaper.  La  Republica,  and  distributed  throughout  the  world  by 
The  Associated  Press.  This  dramatic  picture  of  a  priest  trying  to  help  a  dying 
soldier  in  a  Venezuelan  revolt,  has  just  been  awarded  the  latest  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  News  Photography. 


♦r-V 


This  photograph  was  available  EXCLUSIVELY  to  subscribers  of  Associated  Press  Wirephoto. 

Great  news  pictures  such  as  this  are  serviced  from  everywhere  in  the  world  by  The  Associated  Press. 
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Agam,  and  Again— und  AGAIN/ 


Another  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  WIREPHOT 
Wins  the  PULITZER  PRIZE 


^  ^ 


1943  •  Frank  Noel 


1944  •  Frank  Filan 


ACCURACY 


Record  in  Winning 
Pulitzer  Prize 
for  News  Photography 


Since  the  Pulitzer  award  for  news  photography  was  established  in  1942, 
the  judges  have  awarded  22  prizes  for  outstanding  pictures.  Seventeen 
of  these  prizes  have  been  won  by  pictures  serviced  by  The  Associated 
Press.  Five  were  taken  by  AP  staff  Photographers.  Three,  including  the 
latest  winner,  were  taken  by  AP  string  photographers.  Nine  were  won 
by  AP  member  newspapers  and  thus  available  to  other  members. 


4  4  Remember  These  Pulitzer  Prize  Winners? 

All  Were  Taken  by  Staff  Photographers  of  The  Associated  Press.  ^ 


ENTERPRISE 


1945  •  Joe  Rosenthal  1951*  MaxDesfor  1962  •  PaulVathis 


April  1963  -  biggest  advertising 
month  in  New  York  Times  history. 


j 


6,581,359  lines  (39^  of  all 
advertising  carried  by  New  York 
City  newspapers). 

Up  397,920  lines  (6.4-%)  over 
April  1962. 

Biggest  gain  in  New  York. ..over 
twice  the  gain  of  any  other 
newspaper . 

The  New  York  Times  -  for  4-4  years 
first  in  advertising  in  Americans 
first  market. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


May  II,  1963 


Albany  Grand  Jury  Galls 
Editors  on  Police  Story 


^  Publisher  Robb  Appears,  Then 
Protests  Continual  Subpoenas 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Four  editors  of  two  Albany 
newspapers  refused  to  si^ 
waivers  of  immunity  this  week 
when  subpoenaed  before  an  Al¬ 
bany  County  Grand  Jury  in- 
vestiffating  the  arrest  of  a 
church  leader  and  businessman 
for  interfering  with  a  police¬ 
man. 

But  while  the  four  editors  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers  refused 
to  sign  waivers,  and  so  were 
not  called  to  testify  before  the 
jury.  Gene  Robb,  publisher  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News  and 
Times  Union,  signed  a  waiver 
and  was  before  the  grand  jury 
two  hours  and  50  minutes. 

Tliird  Time  in  Year 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  jury 
room  Mr.  Robb  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying: 

“This  is  the  third  investiga¬ 
tion  in  less  than  a  year  in  which 
others  members  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  staff  and  I  have  been  sub- 
jwenaed  to  appear  before  an  Al¬ 
bany  County  Grand  Jury  and 
requested  to  sign  waivers  of 
immunity.  A  total  of  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  staff  members  have  been 
called  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Jury  19  different  times 
during  this  period.  Within  my 
35  years  of  experience  as  a 
newspaperman,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  comparable  situa¬ 
tion  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Robb,  who  is  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  he  chose  to  sign  the 
waiver  of  immunity  and  an¬ 
swer  all  questions  asked  by  the 
Grand  Jury  because  “as  pub¬ 
lisher,  I  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  inherent  in  that  office.” 
He  expressed  his  complete  sup¬ 
port  of  the  stand  taken  by  the 
editors  in  refusing  to  sign  waiv¬ 
ers.  Each  of  the  editors  had 
retained  his  own  attorney  in 
the  matter. 

Refuse  to  Sign  Waiver 

The  editors  refusing  to  sign 


waivers  were  Robert  G.  Pich- 
enberg,  managing  editor  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News,  and 
Duane  LaFleche,  city  editor  of 
that  paper,  and  Daniel  E.  But¬ 
ton,  executive  editor,  and  Bar¬ 
nett  Fowler,  city  editor  of  the 
Times  Union. 

As  each  appeared  in  a  corridor 
outside  the  jury  room  and  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  a  waiver  presented 
to  him  by  John  T.  Garry  2d, 
Albany  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
attorney. 

Later  each  attorney  issued  a 
statement,  stressing  that  the 
apparent  pattern  in  the  sub¬ 
poenaing  of  editors  indicated  an 
encroachment  on  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Several  of  the  statements  ex¬ 
pressed  the  willingness  of  the 
editors  to  cooperate  with  officials 
in  their  investigations  of  any 
matters  of  public  concern. 

The  business  man  whose  ar¬ 


rest  led  to  the  inquiry  is  Russell 
H.  Broughton,  a  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  official  who  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Churches  in  Albany. 
He  was  charged  with  interfering 
with  a  police  officer  making  an 
arrest,  but  the  charge  against 
him  was  dismissed. 

No  Indictments 

His  arrest  led  to  public  ex¬ 
pressions  of  indignation.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  matter,  including 
a  police  report  to  Albany’s 
Mayor  Erastus  Coming  2d,  was 
turned  over  to  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  and  the  Grand  Jury  inquiry 
followed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  in¬ 
quiry  the  Grand  Jury  reported 
it  had  returned  no  indictments. 
The  jury  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Broughton  said  that, 
while  walking  to  work  one  morn¬ 
ing,  he  had  seen  a  policeman 
beat  a  Negro.  He  said  he  re¬ 
marked  to  the  officer,  “I  was 
wondering  why  you’re  manhan¬ 
dling  this  boy.” 

The  newspapers  reported  the 
incident  and  the  Democratic  city 


Guild  Contract  Left 
To  Economics  Panel 


Boston 

A  new  approach  to  collective 
bargaining  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  was  announced  May  7 
by  management  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  Corporation 
and  representatives  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  Greater  Boston. 

Subject  to  ratification  by  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  unit  membership, 
the  union  negotiating  committee 
and  management  agreed  on 
selection  of  a  “blue  ribbon” 
panel  of  three  men  to  study  the 
economy  of  the  Boston  area,  the 
Boston  newspaper  business  and 
the  position  of  the  Herald- 
Traveler  in  relation  to  both. 

Recommendations  of  the  panel 
regarding  economic  questions, 
such  as  wages  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  will  be  binding  upon  the 
parties,  as  will  recommendations 
on  any  non-economic  questions 


the  three  man  body  decides  to 
investigate.  The  idea  of  the 
committee  was  suggested  to  the 
union  by  Robert  Choate,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Traveler.  Robert  D.  Manning, 
chief  negotiator  for  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Guild  agreed  to 
recommend  this  approach. 

The  contract  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  Guild  expired 
the  first  of  the  year  but  it  has 
remained  in  effect  while  negotia¬ 
tions  continued. 

Named  to  the  committee  by 
the  union  and  the  newspaper 
were  Theodore  Kheel  of  New 
York,  who  helped  to  settle  the 
newspaper  strike  there;  Prof. 
James  Healey  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  and  William 
Fallon  of  Boston,  at  one  time 
head  of  the  State  Mediation 
Service. 
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administration  came  under  criti¬ 
cism  from  many  quarters.  It  was 
the  second  allegation  of  police 
brutality  against  Negroes  in 
less  than  a  year. 

In  an  earlier  case,  Ed  Swiet- 
nicki,  a  Knickerbocker  News  re¬ 
porter,  was  indicted  for  second- 
degree  perjury,  a  misdemeanor, 
after  he  had  been  called  to 
testify  six  times  over  a  five- 
month  period.  The  case  has  not 
come  to  trial. 

Two  years  ago  the  city  and 
county  administrations,  which 
have  been  under  the  control  of 
Daniel  P.  O’Connell  for  the  past 
42  years,  withdrew  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  legal  advertising  from 
the  newspapers  and  designated 
a  smalltown  weekly  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  newspaper  instead. 

How  Story  Was  Handled 

Mr.  Robb  said  he  chose  to  sign 
the  waiver  of  immunity  and 
answer  all  questions  asked  “even 
though  I  had  no  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  that  would  aid  the  jury’s 
investigation  of  the  Broughton 
matter.” 

He  said  he  was  given  the  full¬ 
est  opportunity  to  explain  in 
detail  how  the  newspapers  ob¬ 
tained  the  story  from  Mr. 
Broughton  “as  well  as  the  care¬ 
ful  diligence  that  was  exercised 
by  our  editors  and  reporters  in 
getting  and  publishing  the  facts 
as  we  found  them.” 

The  jurors  were  considerate 
and  courteous  to  him,  he  said. 

Attorney  Cites  Principles 

Irving  I.  Waxman,  attorney 
for  Mr.  Button,  said  he  advised 
his  client  to  refrain  from  sign¬ 
ing  a  waiver  because  of  two 
fundamental  principles: 

“First,  the  proposed  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  editor  about  respon¬ 
sible  coverage  of,  and  fair 
comment  on,  a  legitimate  news 
story  about  which  he  has  no 
first-hand  knowledge,  tends  to 
infringe  this  basic  right  as 
exercised  by  all  newspapers 
wherever  the  noble  tradition  of 
the  free  press  flourishes.  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  public’s  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  through  its  press,  Mr. 
Button’s  position  is,  I  believe, 
incumbent  on  any  newspaper¬ 
man  in  these  circumstances.  He 
must  be  free  to  report  and  com¬ 
ment  fully  and  objectively  in  the 
public  interest,  ‘without  fear  or 
favor.’ 

“Second,  Mr.  Button  has  ap¬ 
peared  twice  in  recent  weeks  to 
give  testimony  before  another 
Albany  County  grand  jury.  In 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Pulitzer  Prizes  Awarded 
For  Crusades,  Enterprise 

Interpretive  Reporting,  Fast 
Reporting  Get  Recognition 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Local  Reporting — Sylvan  Fox, 
Anthony  Shannon  and  William 
Lonttgood,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  (Edition 
Time).  Oscar  Griffiin  Jr.,  form¬ 
er  editor,  Pecos  (Tex.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Enterprise,  now  of 
staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  (No  Edition  Time). 


National  Keportini; — Anthony 
Lewis,  New  York  Times, 


^e  awards  May  6.  The  Pulitzer  Sylvan  Fox,  Anthony  Shannon  International  Reporting  — 
Pnz^  are  awarded  by  the  ^nd  William  Longgood  of  the  Hal  Hendrix,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Trustees  of  Columbia  on  recom-  York  World-Telegram  &  News. 

mendation  of  the  Ac^wry  awarded  the  Pulitzer 

P^ze  for  local  reporting,  Under  Editorial  Writing  — Ira  B. 
i  deadline  pressure,  for  Harkey  Jr.,  Pasrapouio  (Miss.) 

go  d  medal  and  the  other  jour-  t^eir  fast  and  accurate  coverage  Chronicle  -  ' 

nalism  awards  are  for  $1,000  ^n  American  Airlines  plane 

crash  at  International  Airport,  ^  o  i 

XT  .  V  1  x»_  x  1  Cartoons  —  Frank  Miller, 

Public  Service  Award  New  York,  on  March  1,  1962.  ^  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 

(E&P,  March  10, 1962,  page  12).  koines  (iowa)  negtster. 

The  much-sought  gold  medal  The  three  will  share  a  $1,000 
“for  disinterested  and  meritor-  cash  award  and  each  will  receive  News  Photography  —  Hector 
ious  public  service  rendered  by  a  citation,  emblematic  of  the  Rondon,  La  Republica,  Caracas, 
a  United  States  newspaper”  was  prize.  The  main  story  on  the  Venezuela.  (Distributed  by  As- 
awarded  to  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  accident,  in  which  95  persons  sociated  Press). 

Daily  News  “for  calling  public  were  killed,  carried  Mr.  Fox’s 

attention  to  the  issue  of  pro-  by-line.  Mr.  Shannon  and  Mr.  As  the  W-T&S  is  an  after- 
viding  birth  control  services  in  Longgood  were  the  two  other  noon  newspaper,  extreme  speed 
the  public  health  prog^rams  of  maj'or  figures  in  the  coverage,  marked  the  full  coverage 
its  area.”  (E&P,  June  16,  1962,  Richard  D.  Peters,  editor  of  attained. 

page  80).  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  Mr.  Fox,  who  wrote  his 


Trautman 


Hanson 


He  is  33  and  has  been  on  the 
paper  eight  years,  half  as  r^ 
porter  and  feature  writer  and 
half  as  rewrite.  He  married 


Rondon,  covering  for  La  Rapublica,  photographed  scenes  like  this  one 
of  bloody  two-day  conflict. 


Picture  taken  by  Hector  Rondon  shows  two  government  soldiers  side¬ 
stepping  bodies  of  comrades  in  Venezuela  revolt. 


IliMfr 


PULITZER 
PRIZE 
was  given 
for  this 
Rondon 
photograph 
of  chaplain 
aiding 
rifleman. 


Preliminary  to  famous  picture  (at  right)  was  one  Rondon  made  of  priest 
bending  over  dead  soldiers. 


7  Just  Began  Shooting 
While  Bullets  Whistled 


very  much,”  says  Hector  Ron-  in  the  World  Press  Photo  con- 

don,  1963  Pulitzer  Prize  news  test  in  December,  which  meant  Rondon  "  *•>- 

photojrrapher  as  he  recalls  his  a  trip  to  The  Haffue  for  Ron-  '  .  •  u-i 

first  effort  at  camera  work.  don.  the  capital.  There  he  ran  into  just  began  shooting  while  the 

Rondon  was  instructed  in  the  Monsijfnor  Padilla,  who  is  also  the  most  savage  fighting  to  date  bullets  were  whistling, 

use  of  a  camera  by  a  brother-  a  parish  priest  in  a  small  village,  against  the  government  of  Monsignor  Padilla  said  after¬ 

in-law  who  insisted  he  learn  has  received  many  letters  from  President  Romulo  Betancourt.  ward  he  was  totally  unaware 
enough  to  hold  down  a  profes-  admirers,  including  one  from  an  “I  got  a  late  start,”  Rondon  that  Rondon  was  recording  the 
sional  job.  atheist  in  Italy  who  wrote  he  recalls.  “I  was  afraid  the  other  scene  as  he  picked  up  the 

Now  a  photographer  for  the  “now  believes  in  something.”  photographers  already  had  taken  wounded  soldier. 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  newspaper  Rondon  was  a  glass  factory  the  best  pictures  and  that  I  Rondon’s^  picture  showed  the 
La  Republica,  Rondon  was  employe,  cutting  drinking  would  be  empty-handed.  But  my  priest  looking  to  one  side  as  if 
pretty  happy  this  week  about  glasses,  in  his  home  town  of  Los  lucky  star  was  with  me.  All  seeking  help.  But  the  priest 
his  brother-in-law’s  persistence  Toques,  before  he  joined  the  those  pictures  were  made  with  described  the  dramatic  moment 
as  he  described  his  $1,000  prize  Army  where  he  served  two  years  luck.”  this  way: 

as  a  “gfrand  and  thrilling  sur-  in  communications  as  a  corporal.  Rondon  advanced  with  troops,  “I  looked  up  at  the  smper 
prise.”  He  drove  a  taxi  in  1954  and  crouching  behind  tanks  through  with  the  submachine  gun  in  the 

Rondon’s  picture  of  Vene-  then  decided  to  study  plumbing,  streets  lined  with  18th  Century  window.  He  kept  shooting, 

zuelan  Navy  Chaplain  Mon-  It  was  at  this  point  that  his  buildings  constructed  to  with-  spraying  the  street  around  tm. 

signor  Luis  Maria  Padilla  try-  brother-in-law  prevailed  and  stand  pirate  attacks.  I  shouted  at  him  to  cease.  He 

ing  to  aid  a  soldier  during  a  Rondon  buckled  down  to  camera  “I  found  myself  in  solid  lead  didn’t  quit,  but  could  not  have 

revolt  at  Puerto  Cabello  navy  work  and  became  proficient  for  45  minutes,”  he  said.  “I  was  been  aiming  at  me  since  he 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATORS  SAY 


Papers  Must  Polish 
Tarnished  Image 


COWMHIXO  MM  mtXKOi 


PlTTSBiTRGH  “This  provokes  the  ques- 
Newspapers  must  take  a  hard  tions,”  Dean  Wilson  continued: 
look  at  the  impression  they  ere-  “Where  did  these  young  people 
ate  and  at  their  recruiting  get  these  ideas?  What  has 
methods  if  they  are  to  attract  happened  to  the  concept  that 
the  best  young  minds  to  their  the  American  people  must  be 
business.  This  is  the  view  of  fully  and  accurately  informed 
three  journalism  college  heads  so  that  they  can  make  correct 
who  addressed  the  15th  annual  decisions  in  governing  them- 
conference  of  the  Newspaper  selves;  where  did  the  concept 
Personnel  Relations  Association  arise  in  the  United  States  that 
here  last  weekend.  (May2,  3,  4)  only  a  few  should  have  the 
Dean  I.  William  Cole,  of  the  information  and  that  those  few 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  should  make  the  decisions  for 
Northwestern  University,  re-  everyone? 

ported  on  a  recent  poll  of  500  “Much  of  this  false  concept 
college  students  in  the  Chicago  of  government  responsibility 
area  and  summarized  his  find-  must  be  blamed  on  failure  of 
ings  that  a  large  majority  of  newspapermen  themselves.  They 
those  questioned  held  a  relatively  have  not  carried  their  message 
low  impression  of  newspaper  of  freedom  and  information  to 
work  as  a  career.  the  educators  and  through  them 

He  observed  that,  in  one  sense,  to  the  young  people.  I’ll  admit 
journalism  schools  might  be  that  a  few  dailies,  by  furnishing 
doing  their  job  too  well  in  that  newspapers  and  news  quiz  ques- 
journalism  graduates  are  attrac-  tions  to  some  schools,  are  offer- 
tive  to  recruiters  from  other  ing  some  help,  but  they  are  too 
fields.  He  urged  newspapers  to  few.  Newsmen,  too,  have  allowed 
step  up  the  caliber  of  their  own  the  misconceptions  to  grow  by 
recruiting  on  the  college  campus,  half-statements  and  sometimes 
but,  he  said,  that  the  most  im-  false  reports  on  their  own  part, 
portant  step  newspapers  could  They  have  cried  down  their  own 
take  to  improve  their  status  with  worth,  their  own  jobs.  .  .  . 
students  is  to  put  out  better  “This  underselling  of  journal-  state  University  and  a  former  Professor  Goodwin  added : 
newspapers.  ism  has  not  helped  our  cause,  editor  with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  “When  you  (the  newspapers) 

|,  ,  ,  , ,  .  .  ,  Another  assertion  that  has  ad-  the  Associated  Press  and  the  are  not  loving  us  or  hating  us, 

n  a>ora  e  .  itu  es  versely  affected  the  minds  of  Washington  Star,  discussed  your  public  and  private  posture 

Dean  Quintus  Wilson,  of  the  persons  is  the  claim  that  “How  Newspapers  Have  Failed  is  one  of  apathy — you  couldn’t 

West  Virginia  University  School  there  are  no  special  techniques  the  Journalism  Schools.”  He  care  less.  .  .  .  You  don’t  know 

of  Journalism,  called  on  news-  '^sed  by  newspapers,  that  stu-  said,  in  part:  much  about  us.  Can  you  imagine 

papers  to  examine  the  qualifica-  dents  can  go  through  high  school  “Clollectively,  it’s  hard  to  tell  a  doctor,  a  lawyer  or  an  en- 
tions  of  the  people  who  are  college  and  learn  all  about  whether  you  love  us  (the  jour-  gineer  knowing  as  little  about 
teaching  so-called  “journalism”  newspapers  after  graduation.  In  nalism  schools)  or  hate  us  more,  his  professional  schools  as  you 
in  the  high  schools  where  many  opinion,  this  is  the  most  i>d  gay  you  get  into  print  more  do  about  the  journalism  schools? 

of  the  attitudes  toward  news-  harmful  of  all  the  false  state-  often  when  you  are  giving  us  I  don’t  think  so.  .  .  . 

papers  are  fostered  today.  He  nients.  ^  hell  than  when  you  are  praising  ..  •  ,  v 

based  his  remarks  on  personal  strongly  ^lieve  that  jour-  us,  but  that  may  be  because  Vuain  lew 

observation  and  on  two  surveys  nnlism  education  should  start  criticism  makes  a  better  news  “The  average  newspaperman’s 
that  he  has  conducted  recently  ^he  earlier  classes  of  grade  story  than  praise,  for  anybody  view  of  a  journalism  school  is 
in  West  Virginia  which  showed  school.  I  do  not  mean  training  or  anything.  I  don’t  mean  to  quaint,  to  say  the  least.  He 
an  undertone  of  objections  to  to  become  newspaper  reporters,  condemn  criticism.  We  need  it  as  thinks  of  the  journalism  school 
what  newspapers  print  as  lack-  editors  and  ad  salesmen.  I  mean  much  as  you  do.  The  trouble  is  as  some  sort  of  an  advanced 
ing  in  truth  and  accuracy,  full  training  in  how  to  be  better  that  much — though  not  all — of  barbers’  college  on  a  nice,  green 
of  bias  and  managed  by  editors  informed  citizens  by  reading  the  criticism  of  journalism  edu-  campus  where  the  students  put 
to  the  harm  of  society.  newspapers.  .  .  .  This  training  cation  I  see  is  amazingly  igno-  out  the  daily  newspaper  undffl 

Dean  Wilson  said:  naust  start  as  early  as  pos-  rant  not  only  of  journalism  edu-  the  friendly  supervision  of  a  lot 

“If  someone  doesn’t  heed  this  sible.  ...  cation,  but  of  higher  education,  of  aging  faculty  members  iu 

criticism  and  do  something  about  “We  must  have  qualified  generally.  green  eye-shades.  .  .  .  The  stu- 

it  soon,  the  newspaper  business  teachers.  Frankly,  here  is  where  “Another  trouble  is  that  press  dents  don’t  have  much  time  to 

will  be  in  a  serious  position  if,  the  trouble  starts.  Our  element-  criticism  is  used  against  us  get  educated  because  they  art 

indeed,  it  is  not  already.  I  refer,  and  high  school  teachers  internally,  where  we  have  too  busy  getting  out  the  pap« 

particularly,  to  the  unhealthy  qualified.  Many  states  enough  problems  as  it  is.  (Pro-  and  listening  to  the  dated  anee* 

and  un-understanding  criticism  require  certification  of  fessor  Goodwin  referred  favor-  dotes  of  kindly  old  faculty  mem* 

of  the  press  by  principals,  journalism  teachers,  as  they  do  ably  here  to  the  recent  report  bers  who  can  recall  in  vivid 

teachers  and  students  in  ele-  mathematics  or  science  by  Robert  Letts  Jones,  of  the  prose  how  they  covered  the  local 

mentary  and  secondary  schools,  teachers.”  Copley  Newspapers,  in  which  angle  on  the  bonus  march  fw 

...  It  is  alarming  to  hear  stu-  r  'fi  •  f  s**!,  l  Je^es  said  that  newspapers  the  Council  Bluffs  NonpareiL 

dents  express  the  opinion  that  *  ***“”  ®  *  might  do  well  to  find  out  more  “You  worship  the  ‘liberal  am 

the  American  press  is  too  free.  Professor  H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  about  the  good  schools  of  jour-  like  an  idol,  without  ever  tryin# 

that  our  government  should  con-  director  of  the  School  of  Jour-  nalism,  rather  than  to  condemn  to  understand  what  liberal  edn- 

trol  what  newspapers  print.”  nalism  at  the  Pennsylvania  all  Journalism  schools.  {Continued  on  page  65) 


different  than  depth  re> 
lot  of  legwork  says  PU 

.  seen  here  interviewing  i 

....  ..  .  .  . 

a  grassroots  series  on  South  Amerieae 


porting  in  the  United  State) 

Newsom,  UPl  foreign  news  <  ,  . 

painter  in  downtown  Buenos  Aires.  Mr.  Newsom  recently  traveled  25,000 
miles  to  gather  material  for 

politics  and  economics. 


Washington 

Winners 


Opening  May  18  at  the  Library 
of  Congreis  is  the  20th  exhibit  of 
pictures  in  the  White  House  News 
Photographers'  Association  an¬ 
nual  contest.  George  Tames,  New 
York  Times,  picks  up  his  third 
Grand  Award  and  ninth  blue  rib¬ 
bon.  On  this  page  is  a  selection 
of  some  of  the  prize-winning  shots 
in  the  Presidential  and  Personali¬ 
ties  classes.  Winner  of  the  spot 
news  category  (not  shown  here) 
was  James  K.  E.  Atherton,  UPl, 
with  a  view  of  Astronaut  Carpenter 
being  greeted  by  his  wife. 


GRAND  AWARD — Presidential — "The  Personal  Touch,"  by  George 
Tames,  New  York  Times.  This  was  taken  during  a  trip  by  President 
Kennedy  to  the  West  Coast. 


FIRST  PRIZE  in  Personalities  — 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  voice  of 
the  GOP,  speaking  at  General 
Eisenhower's  Gettysburg  farm.  By 
Art  Rickerby,  Life. 


SECOND  PRIZE — Presidential — ^Arthur  Rickerby  of  Life  made  this  study 
of  the  President  in  his  office  during  the  steel  crisis. 


THIRD  PRIZE— Presidential— Henry  L.  Griffin,  AP,  c 
JFK  halted  his  motorcade  to  shake  the  hand 
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Scotsman  Editor  Says 
Press  Debases  Itself 


HOSTS  AND  PREZ — ^Arthur  Keeney,  left,  pronfotion  mena9er  of  the 
Houston  Post;  Daniel  K.  Stern,  San  Jose  Mercury  &  News,  incominq  ^ 
president;  Richard  S.  White,  Montreal  Gaxette,  outqoinq  presi* 
dent;  and  Robert  Lampee,  Houston  Post  advertising  director,  at  NNPA 
Convention  party. 


DELEGATES— Bert  Stoipe,  publisher,  Aiusa  (Calif.)  Herald;  Al  Me- 
Lellan,  Vancouver  Sun;  Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  Journal;  and  Larry 
Wade,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  were  registered  at  the  Promotion  Man* 
agers'  convention  in  Houston. 

Promoters  Told  to  Avoid 
‘Accepted’  Methods  Ritual 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Freedom  to  print  may  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  freedoms 
man  has  taken  into  his  hands  for 
a  short  time  and  lost  because  he 
didn’t  care  about  it  enough,  the 
editor  of  the  Scotsman  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  said  here  May  3. 

“Let  us  remember — men  died 
for  it,”  Alastair  MacTavish 
Bunnett  told  the  Journalism 
Week  banquet  at  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

The  Scottish  editor  accepted 
for  his  paper  one  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  honor  medals  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  in  Journalism. 
Also  honored  were  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  the  Palmyra 
(Mo.)  Spectator;  Leo  Burnett, 
head  of  a  Chicago  advertising 
agency;  KMOX  radio  of  St. 
Louis;  Merriman  Smith,  White 
House  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International,  and  Harry 
Ferguson,  national  reporter  in 
Washington  for  UPI. 

Mr.  Bunnett  said  the  press  has 
to  watch  out  for  attacks  from 
within  as  well  as  from  those 
outside  the  industry. 

“Today  we  have  to  consider 
the  whole  area  of  debasement  in 
our  own  profession,”  he  said. 
“Great  organs  of  circulation, 
masquerading  as  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  exploit  one  of 
the  hardest-won  of  all  human 
freedoms  and  turn  our  personal 
adventure  into  a  panderer’s 
goldmine.” 

When  readers  complain,  he 
said,  editors  should  tell  them : 

“If  a  paper  offends  you  by  its 
standards,  its  vulgarity,  its 
abuse  of  that  devine  gift  of  an 
aspect  of  freedom  your  fathers 
went  to  the  gallows  to  defend — 
don’t  run  to  the  President  or  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  chief  of 
police  or  the  parish  priest.  Quit 
buying!” 

Merriman  Smith  said  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  golden  benefits  of 
recognizing  a  reporter  socially. 

“Pierre  Salinger  (the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  press  secretary)  is  in¬ 
tensely  proud  of  the  fact  that 
more  reporters  than  ever  are 
invited  to  glittering  White 
House  dinners  and  receptions,” 
Mr.  Smith  said. 

Honest  Accounting  Due 

Lee  Hills,  executive  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  Knight 
Newspapers,  said  the  President 
owes  the  American  people  “an 
honest  accounting  of  his  stew¬ 
ardship.” 

“It’s  one  thing  entirely  to 
manage  news,  to  hide  vital  facts 
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because  the  Russians  don’t  know 
them,  and  another  to  misinform 
the  people  when  it  serves  no 
security  purpose,”  he  said. 

“Thus  the  President  may  well 
have  been  right  to  refuse  details 
in  advance  of  the  Russian  mis¬ 
siles,”  Mr.  Hills  said,  “but  he 
was  wrong  to  have  kept  secret 
for  two  years  the  fact  that  four 
American  pilots  were  killed  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.” 

“The  President  is  an  ex-re¬ 
porter  himself,”  he  said.  “We 
should  be  flattered  by  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  his 
image,  of  putting  himself  and 
his  administration  in  the  best 
light. 

“Where  we  object  is  that,  in 
looking  for  this  light,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  forgets  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  people.  They  are  the 
ones  who  hired  him,  pay  him  and 
provide  the  tax  money  he  spends. 
He  owes  them  an  honest  ac¬ 
counting  of  his  stewardship.  It’s 
the  job  of  the  newspapers  in 
this  country  to  see  that  they  get 
it.” 

• 

200  Newsmen  Given 
NBC  Service  Plaques 

Plaques  have  been  sent  by 
Robert  E.  Kintner,  president  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  to  200  employes  of  seven 
New  York  City  daily  newspapers 
who  appeared  on  NBC  News 
programs  or  worked  as  NBC 
News  staff  writers  during  the 
newspaper  shutdown. 

The  front  page  of  each  recipi¬ 
ent’s  newspaper  was  reproduced 
in  a  copper  engraving,  mounted 
on  a  walnut  block  seven-and-one- 
fourth  by  four-and-one-half 
inches.  In  each  case  the  front 
page  was  of  the  last  edition 
printed  before  the  shutdown.  A 
zinc  plate  bearing  the  person’s 
name  and  the  words  “NBC 
News”  was  below  the  engraving. 

• 

New  York  Publishers 
Elect  Matt  Meyer 

Matt  Meyer,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  at  the  annual  meeting.  May 
9.  He  succeeds  George  E.  Don¬ 
nelly,  general  manager  of  the 
News. 

William  J.  Poch,  business 
manager.  Journal  -  American. 
was  re-elected  treasurer;  War¬ 
ren  Chandler,  secretary,  and 
Donald  R.  McVay,  executive 
secretary. 


Houston 

Promotion  o  f  newspapers 
must  be  creative — aggressively 
creative — and  geared  to  social 
change. 

This  is  the  message  John  J. 
Jones  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  brought  to 
the  annual  meeting  here  this 
week  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“While  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  may  not  be  the  only  cre¬ 
ative  soul  on  the  paper,  he 
should  be  the  most  creative, 
most  often,”  Mr.  Jones  said. 

“You  should  show  a  spirit 
of  aggrressiveness — believe  and 
doubt — agree  or  disagree — ask 
the  unsettling  question — or  give 
a  disturbing  answer — whenever 
the  situation  warrants  it. 

“You  as  promotion  managers 
have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  action. 
You  have  the  challenge  to  pro¬ 
vide  creative  thinking  in  many 
areas — and  the  responsibility  of 
making  sure  this  creative  think¬ 
ing  is  progressive  and  not  re¬ 
gressive.” 

The  promotion  department, 
Mr.  Jones  said,  is  on  the  thresh¬ 


old  of  becoming  one  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  newspaper  but 
it’s  the  task  of  the  promotion 
manager  to  keep  it  from  falling 
into  a  pattern  of  precedent,  tra¬ 
dition  and  custom  now  found  in 
some  of  the  other  dimensims 
of  journalism. 

Mr.  Jones  was  critical  of  the 
daily  ritual  of  “accepted”  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  business.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  “a  great  deal  of  cus¬ 
tom”  in  the  news  operation  and 
distribution  of  newspapers. 

“Some  newspapers,”  he  said, 
“have  fallen  into  real  bear 
traps — others  continue  to  pro¬ 
gress — but  in  the  overall  we 
seem  to  have  acquired  ‘accepted’ 
ways  to  sell  and  distribute  our 
newspapers.” 

In  advertising  selling,  too,  he  ' 
said,  the  tendency  is  to  merely 
get  out  a  new  and  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  book  to  try  to 
keep  “progressive”  when  news¬ 
papers  get  hurt  by  the  advance 
of  other  media, 

Mr.  Jones  urged  the  promo¬ 
tion  man  to  keep  informed  in 
terms  of  the  audience  he  is  try-  | 
ing  to  reach  and  keep  pace  with 
change  in  the  social  structures 
of  the  community. 
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IVa  A  Critic  ^8  Choice 
In  NBC  Press  Junket 


GUN  HAS  TRAVELED — Richard  Boone,  left,  tell*  Howard  Pearion  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  and  Deseret  News  about  his  new  show,  a 
repertory  drama  series.  "They  won't  beat  around  the  bush,"  says  star 
of  "Have  Gun,  etc." 


Leslie  Uggams  and  Richard  Shull,  Indianapolis  Times. 

For  the  past  four  weeks,  National  Broadcastinji:  Com¬ 
pany’s  Press  Relations  staff  exposed  television  stars  to 
face-to-face  interviews  with  newspaper  columnists  and 
critics,  brought  to  New  York  for  the  annual  Press  Junket. 

Statistics:  60  editors  averaged  13  set  interviews,  talks 
with  big-wigs  at  luncheons,  dinners  and  parties  (17  each), 
for  a  total  of  1,120  interviews. 

Each  newsman  received  a  list  of  interview  ideas.  For 
example,  this  sketch  on  Leslie  Uggams,  singer:  “She 
never  goofs,  has  to  repeat,  or  throws  tantrums.  In  off- 
camera  moments  she  plays  a  lethal  game  of  penny-ante 
poker.  20  years  old,  lives  in  luxury  apartment  with  her 
parents,  has  a  silver-gray  iioodle,  and  she  attends  Juilliard 
School  of  Music.” 


PUniNG  IT  TO  THE  BRASS— Dwighf  Newfon  of  fho  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Del  Carnes  of  the  Denver  Post  fake  advantage  of  a  party 
moment  to  quiz  Robert  Kintner  (he  was  a  newspaperman  once  himself), 
president  of  NBC,  on  some  programming  rumors. 


NOT  REALLY! — Pres*  sheet  said  Mitch  Millar  "will  defend  his  policy 
of  pre-recording,  the  appeal  of  nostalgia  and  the  drawing  power  of 
pretty  girls."  Fairfax  Nisbet  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  checks  this 
out  with  him. 
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EXIT  LAUGHING — Johnny  Carson,  at  right,  is  cornered  by  Tom  Morgan 
of  TV  Guide,  Eleanor  Roberts  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  Walt  Hawver  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News,  Bob  Hoyland  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Percy  Shain  of  the  Boston  Globe. 


V 


Stew  Fern:  Energetic 
Publisher  in  Hawaii 


Honolulu 

Nineteen  years  ago,  a  lanky 
30-year-old  Air  Force  lieutenant 
bursting  with  energry,  a  keen 
mind  and  nearly  prophetic  eco¬ 
nomic  wisdom  hitched  his  future 
to  a  shooting  meteor,  later  to 
become  our  50th  state,  Hawaii. 

At  that  time  he  was  public 
information  officer  for  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  at  Hickam 
Air  Force  Base.  Today  he  is  the 
publisher  of  seven  suburban 
conununity  and  tourist  news¬ 
papers  which  have  joined  the 
Scripps  Lea^e,  publishers  of 
17  mainland  newspapers. 

Stewart  Everson  Fern,  49, 
bom  and  reared  in  Milford, 
Ohio,  saw  in  Hawaii  durinfiT  his 
wartime  service  an  opportunity 
to  rekindle  the  fire  of  the  tourist 
industry. 

Many  businessmen  scoffed  at 
his  prediction  that  one  day 
tourism,  a  fledgling'  industry 
before  the  war,  would  some  day 
become  Hawaii’s  most  important 
economic  commodity,  exceeding 
both  sugar  and  pineapple.  This 
is  a  fact  today. 

For  eight  years  after  the  war 
he  served  the  Hawaii  Visitors’ 
Bureau  as  its  public  relations 
director. 


Appeal  to  Tourists 


Stew  Fern’s  camera  captured 
the  true  Hawaii  at  work  and 
play  while  his  t3T)ewriter  ground 
out  endless  prose  about  this 
Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  boosting 
a  sagging  tourist  industry  from 
15,000  visitors  in  1946  to  92,000 
when  he  resigned  in  search  of 
new  mountains  to  scale. 


Fern  publications. 

This  first  newspaper  picked 
as  its  target  the  same  tourists 
Fem  began  bringing  to  Hawaii 
to  the  point  where  last  year 
there  were  362,145  visitors,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  build  a  $150  million 
industry. 

Distribution  was  no  problem. 
He  found  the  hotels,  travel 
agents,  airlines  and  steamship 
companies  eager  to  help.  Adver¬ 
tisers  lined  up  with  the  critically 
needed  cash. 


Additions  to  Group 


In  succeeding  years,  using 
the  proven  Fem  formula  on  a 
residential  community  level,  on 
the  major  island,  Oahu,  he 
added  the  Pali  PRESS  and 
Kaneohe  Citizen  to  serve  the 
burgeoning  Windward  side,  the 
Leeward  PRESS  for  commercial 
growth  surrounding  the  Pearl 
Harbor  area,  the  Wahiawa 
PRESS  for  a  central,  inland 
audience;  the  Suburban  PRESS 
for  the  blue  chip  clientele  in  the 
rich  suburbs  out  around  Dia¬ 
mond  Head  and  Henry  J. 
Kaiser’s  multi-million  dollar 
Hawaii  Kai  development. 

Recalling  his  own  experience 
as  a  serviceman  in  Hawaii,  he 
started  the  Military  PRESS  to 
serve  the  armed  forces  and  their 
families,  realizing  full  well  that 
the  military  still  reigns  as  the 
most  important  economic  factor 
in  Hawaii. 


Impatient  with  the  quasi- 
govemment  restrictions  put  on 
his  talent  as  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau’s  “voice,”  he  opened  his 
own  public  relations  orgraniza- 
tion,  a  breather  before  making 
his  first  real  move  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  His  first  client? 
Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

He  took  his  good  right  arm, 
Lee,  his  wife,  whom  he  met  at 
Kent  (Ohio)  University  and 
married  21  years  ago,  and  his 
secretary.  Drawing  on  his  own 
lessons  learned  as  a  journalism 
instmctor  his  college  minor, 
economics,  he  invited  leaders  of 
the  travel  industry  to  a  meeting. 

Moving  quickly  and  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  do  the  biggest 
selling  job  of  his  career,  he 
“chalk  talked”  and  fairly  an¬ 
esthetized  his  audience.  They 
lined  up  solidly  behind  the  Wai¬ 
kiki  Beach  PRESS,  destined  to 
become  the  “father”  of  six  more 


Another  dimension  of  the  man 
has  been  the  amount  of  this 
energy  he  has  directed  into  the 
Palama  Settlement  (The  Hull 
House  of  the  Pacific)  for  under¬ 
privileged  children,  his  work 
with  the  Honolulu  Symphony, 
Cancer  Drive,  and  fund-raising 
campaigns. 

Despite  his  whirlwind  sched¬ 
ule  that  might  find  him  in  three 
different  departments  of  his 
newspapers  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  and  traveling  50,000  to 
100,000  miles  a  year  across  the 
globe,  “father”  Fem  found  time 
last  summer  to  take  his  three 
sons  to  the  mainland  on  a  cross¬ 
country  camping  trip  for  two 
months. 


lulu,  California  and  Detroit 
newsman,  has  replaced  Harry 
Blickhahn,  former  editor  of  the 
Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune,  as  edi- 
tor  of  the  Pali  PRESS  &  Kaneo¬ 
he  Citizen.  Mr.  Blickhahn  has 
joined  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  editorial  staff. 


Stewart  E.  Fern 


Fem  watched  intently  as 
Honolulu’s  two  dailies  merged 
into  a  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency  Inc.,  last  summer. 

Then  right  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  he  began  making  his 
moves:  The  PRESS  Newspapers 
Buy  $200,000  Goss  Urbamite 
offset  press;  The  PRESS  News¬ 
papers  Moving  to  New  Building 
For  an  Ala  Moana  (downtown 
Honolulu)  showcase,  and  finally, 
the  PRESS  Newspapers  Join  17 
Daily  Scripps  League. 


A  New  Daily? 


Editor  Named 


Next?  A  new  daily  for  Hono¬ 
lulu?  Fem  has  kept  his  silence, 
pointing  out  only  that  the  30,000 
newspaper-per-hour  press,  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  in  four  colors, 
is  also  capable  of  publishing  a 
daily  newspaper. 

His  editor,  Richard  L.  Davis, 
another  fast-moving  crewcut 
transplanted  from  California 
where  he  worked  on  dailies  for 
18  years,  interprets  it  this  way: 

“Anyone  who  knows  this  man 
and  the  aloha  (affection)  he  has 
for  the  islands  realizes  his 
statement  about  daily  capabili¬ 
ties  is  not  any  threat  to  the 
dhilies. 

“But  when  you  know  Stew 
you  are  also  aware  that  he  has 
nothing  but  Hawaii’s  welfare  in 
mind.  He  is  determined  that  this 
image  he  has  created  of  Hawaii 
and  into  which  he  has  put  so 
much  of  himself  does  not 
cmmble.  Independent  journalism 
is  vital  to  this  image.” 

Today,  the  Ferns,  Stew  and 
Lee,  have  reached  what  he  calls 


Abe  Poepoe  Jr.,  a  native 
islander,  teacher  and  high  school 
journalism  instmctor  for  11 
years,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Leeward  and  Wahiawa 
PRESS  publications,  replacing 
Walter  Nakamura,  now  an  en¬ 
sign  in  the  navy. 

Wilma  H.  Nunley,  former 
Livingston  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
editor  and  journalism  teacher, 
has  joined  the  central  office  at 
copy  editor. 

Nadine  Wharton,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Gardena  Valley 
(Calif.)  News,  is  covering  the 
state  legislature  and  city  council 
in  her  newly  created  job  of 
legislative  reporter. 

Carolyn  Jenkins,  a  reporter 
for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  replaces  Nancy  von 
Gnechten  as  editor  of  the  Sub¬ 
urban  PRESS. 

Fred  Pugrarelli,  editor  of  the 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base  Falcon, 
joined  the  Military  PRESS  and 
Neighbor  Island  News  as  editor 
April  16. 


Times  *  Neediest 
Fund  for  1962-63 
Hit  $499,154.41 


‘another  plateau,”  to  discourage  mitting  a  final  accounting,  said 


This  wouldn’t  be  remarkable 
for  any  other  father.  But  Fem 
took  Jonathan  Edward  (Jef), 
16;  Steven  Stewart,  13,  and 
Timothy  Everson,  9,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  contacting  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  all  over  the 
mainland  in  preparation  for 
switching  his  entire  operation 
from  hot  to  cold  type,  letterpress 
to  offset. 


any  complacency  in  his  organi¬ 
zation  ...  a  small  hillside  built 
on  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  100,000  newspapers  a 
week. 


Final  accounting  of  the  1962- 
63  appeal  of  the  New  Yoric 
Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund 
shows  that  a  total  of  $499,154.41 
was  received  although  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  was  suspended 
by  the  newspaper  strike  for  all 
but  the  first  week  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  the  1961-62  appeal,  $582,- 
563.46  was  collected  during 
the  approximately  2% -months 
period  the  appeal  is  on.  It  was 
explained  that  the  bulk  of  the 
contributions  comes  from  vari¬ 
ous  estates  during  the  first  week 
the  campaign  is  open. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
membership  corporation,  in  sub¬ 


Staff  Changes 

Mr.  Davis  has  just  announced 
six  editorial  department  addi¬ 
tions  to  strengthen  the  group’s 
newspapers. 

Mark  Wright,  veteran  Hono- 


donors  to  the  51st  annual  appeal, 
which  closed  Feb.  28,  numbered 
8,573,  compared  with  14,953  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  total  con¬ 
tributions,  $477,511.80  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Times  from  7,887 
contributors,  and  $21,642.61 
from  686  contributors  went 
directly  to  agrencies. 

All  expenses,  as  in  the  past, 
were  borne  by  the  Times  Com¬ 
pany. 
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Billings  Grow  75% 
For  Ad  Agency  at  85 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Paul  West  Award 
To  Roger  Bolin 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  this  week  named 
Roger  H.  Bolin,  director  of  ad- 


Thus,  during  the  past  five  v  ”4^)  , 

years  this  moderately  -  sized  -  ^  ^  , 

agency  observing  its  86th  birth-  1^ 

day  this  year,  and,  thei'efore  j 

one  of  the  oldest  in  the  field,  has  i  .  *  * 

increased  its  billings  by  75%,  |  4'*^  ML  Cfe ■ ! 

is  billing  about  $6,000,000  a  j  ^  *  j 

Founded  1878  ! 

Founded  in  1878,  the  agency 
started  advertising  for  the  then 
small  pen  maker,  T.  E.  Water- 
man,  and  grew  with  the  Water-  ^ 

man  Pen  Co.,  as  its  agency  from  9 

In  the 

president  with  the  late 
Dewey  Pinsker  bought  the 

company  with  the  proviso  that  ,  ,  . 

the  famous  old  name  be  mam- 

tained.  Since  then,  the  company  account  is  the  Music  Apprecia- 
has  maintained  steady  billings,  tion  Record  Club.  Advertising  in 
even  during  depression  years.  such  Sunday  magazine  sections 
Four  present  accounts  have  as  those  of  the  New  York  Times, 
been  with  the  E.  T.  Howard  Co.  Chicago  Tribune,  and  San  Fran- 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  cisco  Chronicle  are  used  to 
each.  They  are  Medico  pipes,  reach  into  local  homes  for  this 
J&B  Scotch,  Ace  Combs,  and  client.  Space  in  the  Christian 
Robert  Boscb,  automotive  equip-  Science  Monitor  is  also  fre- 
wient.  quently  purchased. 


vertising,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  as  the  second  recipient  of 
its  “Award  for  Leadership,” 
established  to  commemorate 
ana’s  late  president,  Paul  B. 
West,  and  for  “exceptional  ac¬ 
complishments  in  advancing  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  ANA.” 

The  award  will  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Bolin  during  the  ANA 
Spring  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  May  20-21. 

In  naming  Mr.  Bolin,  ANA 
emphasized  the  study  “Defining 
Advertising  Goals  for  Measured 
Advertising  Results,”  which  was 
carried  out  under  Mr.  Bolin’s 
direction  and  leadership. 


^Honest  Ad’  Law 

Honolulu 
Haw'aii  Governor  John  A. 
Bums  has  signed  into  law  an 
“honest  advertising”  bill.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  false  ad¬ 
vertising  is  set  at  a  $500  fine 
and  three  months  in  jail. 


i 
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Ad-lines 


I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

illlHIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllWllilllllllH 

Double-Barreled  Ad 

This  double-barreled  ad  per¬ 
haps  best  explains  why  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  national  business 
daily,  is  so  highly  regarded  by 
other  newspapers  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  if  not  the 
world. 

The  paper  seldom  misses  an 
opportunity  to  boost  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  at  large. 

Prepared  by  the  WSJ’s  ad 
agency  Martin  K.  Speckter  As- 

H  takes  yoar  tMMctoini  newspaper  te  Make 
yen  feel  yoe're  really  back  bom  again. 

After  we  unpacked, 
the  first  thmo  I  did 
was  to  read  through  w  * 

ak  the  papers  that 
had  accumutated 
Of  course.  George 
was  abie  to  get  his 
yittt  Street  Joum*! 
ererywhere  we  went. 


Asks  for  ‘Two-Eyed’ 
View  of  Education 


sociates,  Inc.,  the  ad  not  only 
gets  across  the  Journal’s  own 
stimulating  sales  story,  but  at 
the  same  time  delivers,  ala  the 
homey  touch,  the  down-to-earth 
story  of  just  what  all  local  news¬ 
papers  mean  to  Mrs.  Housewife 
— like  returning  home  after  a 
long  trip. 

The  ad  ran  during  ANPA 
week  as  a  full  page  in  the  WJS’s 
national  edition,  plus  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and,  if  you’ll 
pardon  the  plug,  as  a  double¬ 
spread  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  copy,  written  by  Martin 
K.  Speckter,  president  of  the 
agency,  made  a  strong  case  for 
newspapers  in  general  and  was 
obviously  timed  to  alert  adver¬ 
tising  executives  in  key  cities  to 
the  role  of  the  hometown  news¬ 
paper  in  Mrs.  Housewife’s  daily 
life  and  to  explaining  what 
WJS  means  to  her  anxious- 
to-get-ahead  executive  hubby. 

*  *  * 

Even  the  simple  illustration 
used  smacks  of  Speckter’s  smart¬ 
ness.  It  shows  two  typical  house¬ 
wives  talking;  housewives  such 
as  you  and  I  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  in  our  hometowns,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sultry  sex  pots 
usually  shown  as  being  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  hometown  America. 


A  plea  for  the  old-fashioned 
“two-eyed”  view  of  advertising 
education  comes  this  week  from 
a  PR  man — J.  David  Truby, 
director  of  public  relations,  de¬ 
partment  of  public  information, 
Clarion  State  College,  Clarion, 
Pa. 

Admitting  that  an  ideal  ad 
man  should  possess  all  the  best 
qualities  of  a  Phd,  in  communi¬ 
cations,  psychology,  marketing, 
philosophy,  and  be  a  well-read, 
outgoing  chap  with  one  or  two 
liberal  arts  degrees,  Mr.  Truby 
points  out  that  “one  nasty  old 
pin,  cleverly  disguised  in  the 
form  of  the  word  ‘practicality,’ 
pokes  holes  in  my  theoretical 
Utopia.” 

“I  am  agreed,”  Mr,  Truby 
said,  “that  more  college  students 
with  a  higher  general  educa¬ 
tional  level  should  choose  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  career.  Granted,  also, 
is  the  thought  that  the  more 
general  knowledge  a  student 
possesses,  the  more  valuable, 
ideally,  will  be  his  contribution 
to  his  organization’s  effort. 

“And,”  Mr.  Truby  continued, 
“often  this  ‘liberalization’  of 
thinking  comes  from  knowledge 
of  theory  and  philosophy  of  a 
subject.  But,  in  our  field,  isn’t 
post-graduate  school  study  the 
place  for  theory  and  philosophy? 
Shouldn’t  this  theoretical  study 
be  taken  after  the  student  has 
proved  himself  professionally 
competent?” 

‘Know  It  Alls’ 

According  to  Mr.  Truby,  too 
much  theory  and  too  little  pro¬ 
fessional  training  on  the  under¬ 
graduate  level,  could  produce  a 
group  of  “know  it  alls — but  able 
to  do  things.” 

“All  I’m  asking,”  he  said,  “is 
that  professional  education  not 
be  glossed  over  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  student’s  mind. 
Along  with  liberal  intellectual- 
ism,  economic  theories,  and  com¬ 
munications  vocabularies,  comes 
today’s  hard  cold  fact  that  the 
student  must  still  know  the 
meaning  of  ‘pica’  and  of  'copy 
appeals’  in  order  to  actually  hold 
a  position  in  advertising.” 

He  said  knowledge  of  classic 
economic  theory,  a  scholarly 
mass  communications’  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  a  smattering  of  theo¬ 
retical  education  “are  not  a 
monorail  to  success  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  advertising,”  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  some  organ¬ 
ization  will  have  the  time,  funds, 
and  patience  to  train  a  boy  with 
the  scholarly  education,  and  the 


all-too-many  theoretical  ideas. 

He  added  that  the  average 
corporation,  agency,  or  media 
does  not  have  the  time,  patience, 
or  funds  to  train  a  student  be¬ 
yond  an  orientation  of  how  to 
apply  his  college  education  to 
his  job.  Mr.  Truby  said  that  they 
do  have  the  time,  patience,  and 
funds  to  hire  a  person  who  has 
a  well-balanced  combination  of 
“how-to-do-it”  and  “why-it-was- 
done-that-way”  training.  This 
type  of  training,  he  said,  is  a 
well-balanced  combination  of 
theory,  practical  and  profes¬ 
sional  education,  plus  a  solid 
liberal  arts  education. 

• 

Students  See  Need 
For  Ad  Confidence 

Chicago 

Gaining  the  public’s  confidence 
in  advertising  and  educating  the 
public  to  its  value  are  considered 
the  industry’s  greatest  challenge 
by  college  students  majoring  in 
the  field. 

Forty-one  students  from  24 
universities  responded  to  numer¬ 
ous  questions  on  advertising  at 
the  Chicago  Federated  Adver¬ 
tising  Club’s  1963  collegiate 
advertising  conference  recently. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the 
students  felt  that  the  public  has 
an  indifferent  opinion  about  the 
advertising  profession.  Only  16 
percent  thought  the  profession 
was  highly  respected  by  the 
public,  and  10  percent  felt  it  is 
held  in  low  est^m. 

After  the  conference  opinions 
changed  sharply.  The  majority 
of  students  then  said  they  felt 
they  would  follow  up  in  the 
advertising  field. 

More  than  50  percent  said 
they  would  eventually  expect  to 
make  between  $20,000  and  $30,- 
000  a  year  as  a  top  advertising 
executive,  16  percent  said  they 
would  expect  $15,000  and  a  like 
percentage  will  expect  $50,000 
annual  salary  when  they  reach 
the  top. 


Ad  Chief  Retires 

Windsor,  Ont. 

Floyd  D.  Galbraith,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Windsor 
Star,  retired  April  30  after  42 
years  of  service  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Canada.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Star  in  1943.  The 
Star  said  William  Hunter,  local 
advertising  manager,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Viveash,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  will  continue  in 
those  positions. 


Strike  Cost 
$  Billion  in 
Buying  Plans 

New  Yorkers  built  up  a  buy¬ 
ing  potential  of  a  billion  dollan 
during  the  114-day  newspaper 
shutdown,  Sindlinger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  business  analysts,  have 
estimated. 

The  question  is :  Will  the  post¬ 
poned  Buying  Plan  Dollar  Vol¬ 
ume  of  the  first  quarter  be  i»- 
captured  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year? 

Sindlinger  experts  answer: 
“From  past  experience  with 
steel  and  automobile  strikes, 
most  postponed  Buying  Plans 
are  seldom  recaptured.” 

Figuring  Figure 

This  is  how  the  figpire  was 
arrived  at: 

During  the  first  quarter  of 
1963,  all  markets  in  the  Eastern 
Region,  with  the  exception  of 
the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Area,  experienced  approximatdy 
a  3%  gain  in  Buying  Plan 
Dollar  Volume  over  the  same 
quarter  of  1962.  Therefore,  had 
the  Eastern  Region  experienced 
a  3%  gain  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1963,  the  Buying  Plan 
Dollar  Volume  would  have  bem 
$13.3  billion  instead  of  $12i 
billion. 

“Thus,”  says  the  Sindlinger 
report,  “it  can  be  concluded  that 
the  New  York  newspaper  strike 
cost  the  economy  a  loss  of  $1 
billion  in  next-six-months  Buy¬ 
ing  Plan  Dollar  Volume  in  the 
first  quarter  in  1963.” 

The  Sindlinger  report  found 
the  amount  per  household  of 
dollars  to  be  spent  was  $827  for 
the  Eastern  Region  but  only 
$682  in  the  New  York  market 
• 

Feeney  and  Kane 
Promoted  by  CBS 

The  promotions  of  Harry  J- 
Feeney  and  James  J.  Kane  to 
Associate  Directors,  Press  In¬ 
formation  Department,  CBS 
Television  Network,  were  effec¬ 
tive  May  6.  Mr.  Feeney  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Associate  Director, 
Press  Information,  Trade  and 
Business  News,  and  Mr.  Kane  is 
named  Associate  Director,  Pro* 
Information,  Affiliate  Press  Re¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  Feeney  joined  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  Press  Informa¬ 
tion  as  Trade  News  Editor  in 
1956  after  14  years  with  CBS 
Radio  Network  Press  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Kane  joined  CBS  in  19M 
after  working  for  E&P. 
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The  "Green  Mountain”  state 
leads  the  nation  in  marble,  gran¬ 
ite,  asbestos  and  maple  syrup 
prixluction.  It  also  has  one  of 
the  lowest  state  records  for  major 
catastrophes,  such  as  hail  storms 
and  tornadoes.  It  is  also  a  state 
whose  citizens  are  noted  for  their 
ownership  of  homes.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  new  comprehensive,  money¬ 
saving  homeowners  insurance 
package  |X)licies  are  popular  in 
Vermont.  These  policies  offer 
protection  against  losses  due  to 
fire,  windstorm,  personal  liability, 
burglary,  theft  and  other  perils 
for  as  much  as  20  to  30  per 
cent  less  than  the  cost  of  sepa¬ 
rately  purchased  coverages. 

Package  insurance  policies 
are  now  being  offered  in 
nearly  every  state,  with  a 
number  of  different  forms 
available  to  homeowners, 
apartment  owners,  motel 
owners  and  other  business 
men.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  and  other 
insurance  developments  con¬ 
tact  any  one  of  the  offices 
listed  below, 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phono:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE  [7^ 

1 10  WUIiam  Street  IVf  il 
New  Yorit  38,  N.  Y.  X*/ 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Af  oncy.  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


Group  Promotions 
Pay-Off  in  Linage 


Based  on  experience  with  the 
first  two  of  U.S.  Steel’s  1963 
major  appliance  promotions,  un¬ 
qualified  success  of  the  “Waltz 
Through  Washday”  program 
next  October  was  predicted  last 
week  by  Harold  O,  Drosethes, 
industry  manager-consumer 
products  in  U.S.  Steel’s  Market 
Development  Division. 

Speaking  before  the  American 
Home  Laundry  Manufacturers’ 

I  Association  convention  at  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  Mr.  Drosethes  cited 
as  reason  for  his  optimism  pre¬ 
liminary  results  on  U.S.  Steel’s 
“It’s  Time  To  Change  To  A  ’63 
Range”  promotion  in  April.  In 
the  markets  in  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  concentrated,  24  news¬ 
papers  produced  range  sections 
ranging  up  to  22  pages.  The 
25th  market  newspaper  —  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star — spread 
the  promotion  over  the  whole 
month  in  cooperation  with  ma- 
I  jor  retailers,  electrical  and  gas 
j  utilities,  and  the  newspaper’s 
own  promotion  department. 

;  The  “Put  a  Supermarket  in 
Your  Kitchen  with  a  New 
Refrigerator-Freezer”  promo¬ 
tion  set  for  June  gives  evidence 
of  similar  results,  Mr.  Drosethes 
said. 

Typical  Example 

!  Typical  example  of  how  local 
newspapers  in  and  outside  of 
U.S.  Steel’s  25  markets  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  April  range  pro¬ 
motion  came  to  light  this  week 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  where  the 
News-Record  joined  forces  with 
i  Duke  Power  Company  and  sold 
three  solid  pages  of  appliance 
dealer  advertising,  with  an  as¬ 
sist  from  U.S.  Steel  and  the 
i  National  Electrical  Manufac- 
'  turers  Association  (NEMA). 


Immediately  after  receiving 
U.S.  Steel’s  editorial-advertising 
service  on  new  ranges,  Chester 
A.  Rose,  News-Record  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  sent  a  sales¬ 
man  to  the  electric  utility’s 
commercial  manager  Worth  V. 
Parks. 

Mr.  Parks  agreed  to  buy  a 
six-inch  by  six-column  header 
ad  ba.sed  on  material  supplied 
by  NEMA  and  tying-in  with  the 
national  NEMA  promotion 
there,  “The  new  electric  range 
cooks  rings  around  the  rest.” 

With  the  utility  committed, 
Mr.  Rose  had  six  salesmen  line 
up  local  appliance  dealers  han¬ 
dling  the  electric  range  brands 
whose  products  were  featured 
in  the  NEMA  section  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  service.  The  page  ran  in 
the  News  and  the  Record  on 
March  29,  April  12  and  April 
26. 

According  to  Mr.  Rose,  the 
fact  that  Duke  Power  Company 
used  the  space  in  the  heading  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of 
using  an  electric  range,  “made 
it  easy  to  sell  the  other  spaces 
to  the  appliance  dealers.” 

Predicts  Record 

“The  success  of  these  appli¬ 
ance  campaigns  running  in  the 
middle  of  the  year — plus  the 
great  additional  advantage  of 
outstanding  efforts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Laundry  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  promotion 
committee,”  Mr.  Drosethes  told 
the  AHLMA  convention  last 
week,  “convince  me  that  the 
‘Waltz  Through  Washday’  pro¬ 
gram  set  for  next  October  is 
bound  to  set  a  record  for  suc¬ 
cessful  major  appliance  promo¬ 
tions.” 

From  Boca  Raton,  Mr.  Dro- 


LINAGE  BUILDER  —  Cheiftr  A 
Rose,  (left),  retail  ad  manager  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News- 
Record,  and  Worth  V.  Parks,  com¬ 
mercial  manager,  Duke  Power 
Company,  display  page  of  retail 
appliance  ads  that  ran  three  tinwi 
in  the  News  and  the  Record.  Lay¬ 
out  and  illustrations  came  from 
page  furnished  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 
and  the  National  Electrical  Maae- 
facturers  Association. 
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sethes  flew  to  Oak  Brook,  Ill., 
for  a  “State  of  the  Promotion" 
press  conference  on  U.S.  Steel’s 
refrigerator  and  freezer  promo¬ 
tion  set  for  next  month.  Purpose 
of  the  conference,  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  NEMA  meet¬ 
ing  on  May  6,  was  to  give  each 
of  the  participants  an  oppmv 
tunity  to  brief  the  press  on  his 
company’s  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  promotion.  Statements 
were  heard  from  manufacturers, 
trade  associations  and  U.S. 
Steel. 

Newspaper  Sersice 

U.S.  Steel  activities  to  sup¬ 
port  the  refrigerator-freeser 
promotion,  as  summarized  at  the 
press  conference,  will  include 
national  advertising,  a  news¬ 
paper  service  of  advertising  and 
editorial  materials,  point-of-sale 
materials,  and  special  local  cam¬ 
paigns  in  25  major  markets: 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Buffalo, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Des  Moines, 
Hartford,  Houston,  Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Oklahoma  City,  Phoenix, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake 
City,  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Toledo,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Worcester. 

Daily  newspapers  and  some 
j  2,500  weeklies  outside  these 
I  markets  will  receive  the  refrig- 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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We  are  honored  to  have  won  a  special  award  of  First  Prize  in  the  1962  Editor  &  Publisher 
Promotion  Contest  for  our  entry  in  the  Public  Relations  classification  for  National  News¬ 
paper  Week.  We  will  continue  in  our  efforts  to  promote  the  newspaper  industry.  It’s 
good  sense  and  good  business.  Thank  you. 
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erator-freezer  newspaper  service 
on  request. 

Participants 

Refriprerator  and  freezer  man¬ 
ufacturers  participating  in  the 
U.S.  Steel  promotion  include: 
Admiral,  Amana,  Franklin, 
Frigidaire,  Frostmaster,  Gener¬ 
al  Electric,  Gibson,  Hotpoint, 
Kelvinator,  Manitowoc,  Norge, 
Philco,  Westinghouse  and  Whirl¬ 
pool. 

Trade  associations  endorsing 
the  refrigerator-freezer  promo¬ 
tion  include:  American  Gas  As¬ 
sociation,  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute,  Gas  Appliance  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  Institute  of 
Appliance  Manufacturers,  Na¬ 
tional  Appliance  and  Radio-TV 
Dealers  Association,  NEMA, 
and  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 

Included  in  U.S.  Steel’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising  will  be  com¬ 
mercials  on  the  “U.S.  Steel 
Hour  on  May  29  and  June  12. 

CO-OP  AD  MONEY 

Apropos  of  U.S.  Steel’s  mas¬ 
sive  appliance  promotions,  the 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  and  two 


IT  PAYS  TO 
ADViRTISK 


RETAIL  AD  FORUM— J.  Durland 
Stewart  Jr.  (right),  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Hour's  retail  ad  manager, 
it  welcomed  to  speaker's  mike  by 
George  Macintyre,  southern  divi¬ 
sion  manager  of  Connecticut  Light 
&  Power  Company,  during  adver¬ 
tising  forum  at  which  utility,  area 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  ex¬ 
horted  appliance  dealers  and  elec¬ 
trical  contractors  to  cash  in  on 
co-op  ad  bonanza  made  available 
by  utility  and  appliance  manufac- 
'^urers. 

weeklies — New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser  and  Westport 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier — recently 
joined  forces  with  Connecticut 
Light  &  Power  Company’s 
southern  division  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WNLK  and  WMMM  in  an 


unusual  bid  to  interest  appli¬ 
ance  retailers  and  electrical  con¬ 
tractors  in  taking  advantage  of 
co-op  ad  money  offered  by  the 
utility  and  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Some  63  dealers  attended  a 
jointly-sponsored  cocktail-dinner 
party  at  which  J.  Durland  Stew¬ 
art  Jr.,  Norwalk  Hour  retail 
advertising  manager  gave  the 
dealers  a  dozen  tips  for  im¬ 
proving  their  ads  (“Your  Ad  Is 
News  To  The  Consumer’’).  He 
introduced  his  staff  to  the 
dealers,  as  did  Mrs.  Rosemary 
Dodge  and  Steve  Oswald  of  the 
Advertiser  and  the  Town  Crier 
respectively. 

Reduces  Costs 

Mr.  Stewart  told  how  adver¬ 
tising  reduces  a  dealer’s  sales 
costs,  and  attracts  new  cus¬ 
tomers  as  old  ones  “run  dry”  or 
move  away.  He  explained  some 
of  the  ways  a  hometown  paper 
can  help  the  local  advertiser 
with  professional  advice  and 
services  at  no  extra  cost. 

Cost  of  the  evening  was  pro¬ 
rated  among  the  sponsors  and 
ran  about  $80  apiece.  As  one  of 
the  newspaper’s  ad  managers 
put  it:  “We  had  three  hours  of 
conversation  with  63  nrospects 
for  about  $1.35  each.  Time  will 
tell  what  we’ll  get  out  of  it,  but 
tonight  was  a  real  bargain.” 

First  tangible  benefit  for  the 
sponsors  was  the  names  and 
addresses  of  63  interested  pros¬ 
pects  for  follow-up  calls  by  their 
space  and  time  salesmen. 

• 

Food  Retailers 
Unduly  Alarmed 

Chicago 

Some  food  distributors  have 
been  alarmed  by  reports  that 
cooperative  advertising  has  been 
ruled  illegal,  a  concern  which  is 
unnecessary. 

■  That  information  was  relayed 
to  food  distributors  during  a 
meeting  recently  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
executive  board.  f 

Board  members  pointed  out 
that  an  “advisory  opinion”  on 
cooperative  advertising  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
been  misunderstood.  This  opinion 
relates  only  to  an  advertising 
program  proposed  to  a  group  of 
retail  druggists  in  New  York. 

• 

Prof  to  Ad  IVfanaiter 

PAiNEsviLii:,  Ohio 

Robert  0.  Buzbee,  former  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Painesville  Tele¬ 
graph.  Vernon  Webster  has 
been  named  advertising  coordi¬ 
nator. 


Department  Store 
Image-Builder  on 
Newspaper’s  Staff 

ME21IDIAN,  .Miss. 
Miss  Grace  Ross,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Marks 
Rothenberg  department  store 


Grace  Rost 


here,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Meridian  Star  as  merchandising 
and  art  coordinator. 

Whereas  she  was  one  of  the 
Star’s  big  advertising  accounts 
she  now  finds  herself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rate  card. 

On  the  eve  of  her  new  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  paper  Edward  F. 
Engle,  manager  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  division  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants’  Association, 
announced  that  Miss  Ross  was 
the  winner  of  a  NRMA  “Gold 
Award”  for  excellence  in  cre¬ 
ating  and  carrying  out  coordin¬ 
ated  sales  promotion. 

Miss  Ross  won  the  award  for 
the  best  image-building  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Meridan  store. 

As  a  member  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  America  she 
has  served  as  area  representa¬ 
tive  and  salon  workshop  direc¬ 
tor. 

• 

Farni'Town  Edition 

Hammond,  La. 

The  Hammond  Daily  Star’s 
Farm  &  Town  edition  of  38 
pages  contained  43,442  lines  of 
advertising  (9,232  in  color),  in 
four  sections  devoted  to  straw¬ 
berries,  poultry,  timber  and 
dairy.  The  paper  was  produced 
by  coldtype  and  offset. 

• 

Powers  Appointed 

Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  hw 
been  appointed  as  North  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising  representatives 
for  the  Nieuwe  RotterDavus 
Courant  and  the  Algemeen  Dag- 
blad,  of  Rotterdam,  The  Nether¬ 
lands. 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PUNNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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First  ijfcin-Puck-The  Comic  Weekly 
Announces  the  Regional  Zoning 
of  its  National  Edition 


GEOGRAPHIC 

REGIONS 

Now  Available  for 
Selective  Market  Concentration! 
Multi-Product  Sponsorship! 
New  Product  Testing! 


'^ALLAT  BIG  SAVINGS 
THRU  GROJP  DISCOUNTS 
..AND  THE  /WORE  REGIONS , 
YOU  USE  THE  GREATER 
THE  DISCOUNTS... 
STARTING  WITH  THE 
FIRST  INSERTION  / 


1.  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  &  NEW  ENGLAND 

Albany  Times-Union 
Baltimore  American 
Boston  Advertiser 
Buffalo  News 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Long  Island  Press 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
New  Haven  Register 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Syracuse  Herald-American 
Washington  Post 


2.  PACIFIC 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
Portland  Oregonian 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


3.  SDUTHERN 

Birmingham  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Miami  Herald 
Orlando  Sentinel 
St.  Petersburg  Times 

ASK  YOUR  PUCK  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


4.  MIDWESTERN 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Canton  Repository 
Chicago’s  American 
Detroit  Free  Press 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

5.  SOUTHWESTERN 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Houston  Post 
San  Antonio  Light 


a)^<^-The  Comic  Weekly 

NATIONAL  IN  SCOPE -LOCAL  IN  IMPACT 


Underselling 
Claims  on 
Rise  in  Ads 


A  survey  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  in  more  than  70  major 
market  areas  revealed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  underselling 
and  similar  advertising  claims 
which  cannot  be  substantiated. 

Claims  include  such  phrases 
as  “we  will  not  be  undersold,” 
“why  pay  more,”  “lowest  prices,” 
“you  pay  no  more,”  “we  sell  for 
less,”  “we  will  not  knowingly  be 
undersold,”  “we  guarantee  to 
have  the  lowest  prices,”  “unchal¬ 
lenged  prices,”  and  many  others. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
the  bait  and  comparative  price 
advertising  committee,  headed 
by  Dan  M.  Berry  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Greater  Nash¬ 
ville  Better  Business  Bureau. 

FTC  Guides 

Mr.  Berry  said  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  underselling  claims 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  “Guides  on  Price 
Advertising,”  promulgated  in 
October  1958.  These  guides,  he 
said,  have  had  a  salutary  effect 
in  improving  the  advertising  of 

This  is  36  pt. 


Came/ot  Old  Style 


Like  to  be  a  modern-day 


Lancelot?  Champion  a  good 


cause:  Make  it  a  point  to  let 


everyone  know  that  “Teletype 


is  a  registered  trademark 


identifying  Teletype 


Corporation  products 


and  an  adjective 


that  requires 


a  cap  “T. 


ANPA,  4-A  Issue  New 
Study  on  ROP  Color 

Suggestions  for  preparing  art 
work,  engravings  and  duplicate 
printing  material  to  help  im¬ 
prove  further  the  quality  of 
ROP  color  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  were  releas^  this  week  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  —  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  Joint  Committee  on 
Newspaper  Advertising. 

Entitled  “Preparation  of  Run- 
of-Paper  Color  Advertising,” 
the  report  replaces  two  reports 
(covering  art  work  and  plates) 
issued  in  1956  and  1958. 

Copies  are  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  ad  agencies  and  to 
daily  newspapers. 

A  limited  number  of  copies 
are  available  from  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  750  Third  Ave., 
or  the  4-A,  200  Park  Avenue, 
both  New  York  17. 

The  new  study  is  known  as 
Report  #11. 


comparative  prices  and  the  use 
of  manufacturer’s  list  prices  to 
designate  comparatives.  But 
they  opened  the  door  to  this  new 
set  of  abuses,  designed  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  intent  of  these 
guides. 

The  survey  also  brought  out 


CORPORATION  suwoiaiit  or  tKam Eimm Cttftmy  me. 


Department  54E,  5555  Touhy  Avenue 


Skokie,  Illinois 


that  while  questionable  compara¬ 
tive  prices  are  “still  with  us,” 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  on  the 
increase  at  this  time.  Manufac¬ 
turers’  list  prices,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  “definitely  fading 
away.” 

Furniture,  drug,  apparel,  ap¬ 
pliance  and  auto  advertisers 
were  singled  out  as  being  the 
greatest  abusers  of  unsupported 
underselling  claims. 

While  so-called  discount  stores 
frequently  rely  more  on  such 
claims  than  other  stores, 
branches  of  leading  national  re¬ 
tail  stores  are  not  without 
criticism  in  some  cities. 


Ex-Reporter  Wins 
Canada’s  Highest 
Advertising  Award 

Toronto 

Robert  E.  Oliver,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  supervisor 
of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Toronto,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers  at  the  48th  annual 
meeting  here  recently.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  P.  J.  McGinnis,  general 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  of  Canada,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

Highest  award  of  Canadian 
advertising,  the  ACA  Gold 
Medal,  was  awarded  to  Allan 
B.  Yeates,  senior  vicepresident 
of  Spitzer,  Mills  and  Bates  Ltd., 
Toronto,  for  his  work  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Canadian  code 
of  advertising  standards.  Mr. 
Yeates,  37,  was  previously  with 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America  at  Toronto,  and  prior 
to  that  was  financial  writer  with 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  the 
weekly  Toronto  Financial  Post. 
• 

Leroux  Liqueurs 
Uncorks  Color  Ads 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  saturation  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  Leroux  &  Co.  in  the 
next  60  days  will  see  the  heavi¬ 
est  concentration  of  advertising 
ever  to  appear  for  a  brand  of 
liqueurs  in  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

A  major  phase  of  the  three- 
media  campaign  will  be  full- 
pagre,  full-color  ads  in  the  daily 
editions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  This  color  spectacular 
appeared  the  week  of  May  6  and 
will  be  followed  weekly  for  the 
balance  of  the  60-day  campaign 
by  large  space  black-and-white 
ads  promoting  Leroux’s  black¬ 
berry  flavored  brandy  and  sloe 
gin. 

The  liqueurs  will  be  promoted 
as  a  prestige  product. 


Supplement 
Sparks  ‘Living’ 
Show 

St.  Ia)ui8 

More  than  100  exhibitors  oc¬ 
cupied  150  booths  at  the  sixth 
Globe-Democrat  Modern  Living 
Show  here  April  23-27,  which 
was  highlighted  by  an  appesN 
ance  of  Miss  Teen-age  Americt 
for  1963,  Darla  Jean  Banks,  17 
of  Fresno,  Calif. 

Daily  activities  at  the  show 
includ^  fashion  shows,  cooking 
schools  and  cake  baking  con¬ 
tests.  Products  displayed  by  na¬ 
tional,  regional  and  local  finni 
ranged  from  new  cars  to  food. 

Largest  exhibit  of  16  l)oothi 
was  the  Floor  Covering  Industry 
Council.  On  the  week-end  befon 
the  start  of  the  show,  a  special 
40-page  color  Floor  Covering 
magazine  was  a  supplement  of 
the  Week-End  Globe-Democrai 

The  central  exhibit  was  “The 
Globe-Democrat  Pavilion”  which 
featured  historical  front  pages 
“tours”  of  the  newspaper  via 
color  slides;  three  teletype  ma¬ 
chines  feeding  the  latest  news 
and  sports  to  the  thousands  of 
show  spectators,  and  trophi 
and  awards  won  by  the  paper 

Bob  Burnes,  Globe-Democrat 
sports  editor,  was  one  of  16 
newspaper,  sport  (football 
Cardinals  and  basketball 
Hawks),  radio  and  televisiffli 
personalities  who  participated 
in  a  cake  baking  contest. 


3%  Tax  on  Ads 

ronto,  and  prior  _  n 

icial  writer  with  RrOpOSCCl  lU  F  lfl» 

ily  Star  and  the 
Financial  Post.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

»  A  Senate  Finance  and  Taxa 

tion  Committee  is  considering  a 
leurs  3^  advertising  revenue 

or  Ads  of  all  media  in  Florida. 

ITT  AnPiTJuiA  T>o  The  committee,  at  a  hearing 
aHvprticinir  rami  April  30,  listened  to  the  pros 
op  ^  tv,"  the  bill  introduced 

^iea.h"Avi!  by  Sen.T«MWhit.k„. 

„  of  advortUin^  ^  to 

for  a  brand  of  a  tree  preM  tnan  w 

_  squeeze  its  pocketbooks,  said 

state  of  Penn-  publisher  of  the 

se  of  the  three-  ^Peaking  for 

..  ™:ii  c.  11  small  dailies. 

ads  ill  tht  dail^  p  ‘.‘We  need  every  inch  of  adver- 

le  Philadelphia  S 

the  Pittsburgh  “Without  it  we  couldn  t  furnish 

>lor  spectacular  public  with  news. 

(ek  of  May  6  and  Sen.  Whitaker  said  the  tax 
I  weekly  for  the  wasn’t  intended  as  an  attempt 
50-day  campaign  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
black-and-white  the  press. 

Leroux’s  black-  “There  is  no  use  kidding  our- 
brandy  and  sloe  selves,”  said  Sen.  Whitaker.  “We 
must  close  the  graps  (in  taxes) 
will  be  promoted  before  directly  taxing  foods  and 
■oduct.  medicines.” 
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Wilmington, 

DELAWARE 


CIRCULATION 


IRS  Delays  Ruling 
On  Prepaid  Income 


(Highlights  of  the  report  of  ment  credit  against  tax  liability 
the  ANPA  Taxation  Commit-  on  acquisition  of  certain  depreci- 
tee.)  able  property.  This  is  a  provi- 

The  U.  S,  Treasury  Depart-  sion  in  the  Omnibus  Tax  Reform 
ment  last  July  issued  new  rules  Law  of  1962,  Public  Law  87-834. 
on  depreciation  in  the  form  of  The  action  of  the  Maryland 
“guidelines”  to  replace  the  old.  Court  of  Appeals  in  1958  in  in- 
much  criticized  Bulletin  “F.”  validating  a  tax  on  newspaper 
For  printing  and  publishing  advertising  by  the  City  of  Balti- 
and  some  allied  businesses,  a  more  is  by  no  means  an  indica- 
new  11-year  life  guideline  for  tion  that  this  particular  form  of 
tax  depreciation  of  equipment  harassment  has  ended.  Early  in 
and  machinery  has  been  estab-  1963  a  City  Councilman  of 
lished  as  opposed  to  the  previous  Lynchburg,  Va.,  proposed  a  tax 
17-year  life.  on  newspaper  advertising  on  the 

The  effwts  of  the  new  depre-  jrround  that  such  a  tax  would 
elation  guidelines  will  vary  con-  force  businesses,  such  as  chain 
siderably  from  one  newspaper  to  stores  which  one  no  real  estate 
another.  Whether  the  guidelines  or  other  property  in  the  city,  to 
will  allow  a  particular  newspa-  pay  their  “fair  share”  of  taxes, 
per  a  larger  depreciation  deduc-  j^ore  recently  a  bill  was  de- 
tion  will  depend  upon  the  actual  the  Missouri  Legisla- 

deprMiation  lives  that  newspa-  t^^e  to  expand  the  state  sales 
^r  has  been  using  m  the  past.  newspaper  adver- 

executive  re-  a  proposal  to 

por^  no  benefits  from  the  new  ^ax  advertising  passed  the 
guidelines.  Others  reported  they  ^^d  is  now  under  consid- 

eration  by  the  Senate.  Should 
Rela^  to  there  depreciation  this  measure  pass,  advertising 
rules  changes  is  the  7%  invest-  g^hject  to  double  taxa- 

tion  in  Indiana  because  newspa- 
pers  are  already  paying  a  Gross 
Tax. 


CARRIER  PROMOTION  AWARDS  were  presented  this  year  for  th» 
first  time.  Rrst  prize  for  newspapers  under-100,000  circulation  was 
awarded  to  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  with  Certificates 
of  Merit  to  the  Pasadena  Independent-Star-News  and  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times  Today.  E&P  Awards  were  presented  this  week  in  Houston. 


the  prepaid  subscriptions  as  ac¬ 
crue  during  the  year,  carrying 
over  the  balance  to  the  year  or 
years  in  which  the  publisher  is 
obligated  to  deliver  the  news¬ 
paper.  An  arrangement  has  been 

No  consent  from  the  Treasury  completed  between  the  Son 
Department  was  needed  prior  to  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Sub- 
Dec.  31,  1957,  but  after  that  urhia  Today,  the  monthly  news¬ 
time  consent  had  to  be  obtained  paper  magazine  section,  to  dis- 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  tribute  the  latter  publication  to 
Recently  an  ANPA  member  was  the  Chronicle's  Marin  County 
informed  by  IRS  that,  as  a  con-  20,000  ABC  circulation.  The 
dition  of  approval  by  the  Secre-  section  will  appear  on  Saturday 
tary.  the  transition  must  take  of  the  first  week  of  each  month, 
place  ovCT  a  lO^ear  period.  Al-  This  announcement  was  made 
though  IRS  staff  members  have  Charles  Thieriot,  Chronicle 
conceded  nothing  either  in  the  publisher,  and  Leonard  Davi- 
law  or  the  regulations  require  ^ow,  publisher  of  Suburbia  To- 
that  such  transition  niust  be  ^j^^y  They  said  it  represents  the 
made  on  any  specified  tune  ^  metropolitan  daily 

basis,  these  staff  members  said  reroumized  its  suburban 


Suburbia  Today 
In  Zone  Edition 


The  most  versatile 
tuiife-ait  films  used  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

tMRITE  TOMT  on  your  letterhead 
for  your  free  technical  brochure 
and  sample  of  the  Rubylith  line. 


each  household,  according  to  the  ^4-  INewspaperboys 
1963  edition  of  the  West  Vir-  Win  Scholarships 
ginia  Newspaper  Directory  com-  „  vt  v 

piled  by  the  West  Virginia  Press  RocHESTra,  N.  . 

Association.  West  Virginia’s  86  ^  Thirty-four  carriers  have  iron 
weeklies  have  a  circulation  of  Gannett  Newspaperboy 

204,760,  and  the  32  dailies  522,-  Scholarships  this  spring,  bring- 
122.  Circulation  for  the  dailies  to  393  the  number  award^ 
was  lower  than  the  record  set  since  the  program  was  esta 
five  years  ago.  lished  in  1952.  This  years  win- 

•  ners  are  from  13  cities  served 

17  „  1  by  Gannett  newspapers. 

From  7c  to  l()c  winner  is  eligible  to 

Mattoon,  Ill.  receive  $3,000  toward  college 
The  Mattoon  Journal-Gazette  education.  Two  thirds  of  this  is 
has  increased  its  single  copy  provided  by  the  Frank  E.  Gan- 
rate  from  7c  to  10c,  the  mail  nett  Newspaper  Foundation  Inc., 

subscription  rate  going  from  $15  and  one-third  by  the  partici- 

to  $17  yearly.  pating  Gannett  newspaper. 
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52,800  employed;  192  industries; 


$330,000,000  in  spendable  income; 


43,700  households;  45,500  enrolled  in  schools; 


8,688  licensed  boats; 


Muskegon’s 

GOOD  UFE 

means 

GOOD  SALES 


Muskegon’s  choice  spot  in  Michigan’s  water- 
wonderland  is  on  Lake  Michigan  and  near  hundreds 
of  small  lakes  and  streams.  Sand  beaches,  duneland 
and  forest  areas  make  West  Michigan  a  vacation 
mecca.  It  means  “the  good  life”  for  its  residents. 

Muskegon  in  1963  is  growing  and  prosperous.  All 


interested  in  sales  in  Muskegon  can  best  tap  the 
market  through  the  total  coverage— 46,000  circula¬ 
tion  —  of  The  Muskegon  Chronicle.  Ads  in  The 
Chronicle  produce  dramatic  results.  Put  Muskegon 
on  your  1963  ad  lists.  Cash  in  on  the  good  life 
with  good  sales! 
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A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
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R.  L.  Curran  Heads 
Canadian  Dailies 


Toronto 

R.  L.  Curran,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Sault  Daily 
Star  was  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
Association’s  44th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  in  Toronto  recently. 

W.  J.  Campbell,  vicepresident 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident,  and 
R.  A.  Graybiel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Windsor  Star,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident.  E. 
B.  Richards,  business  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
was  elected  treasurer. 

R.  A.  Barford  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Association.  F  I. 
Ker  of  Hamilton  is  honorary 
president. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
the  1963-64  Board  of  Directors: 

F.  S.  Auger,  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince. 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  Southam 
Company. 

R.  L.  Brown,  Montreal  Star, 

W.  B.  C.  Burgoyne,  St.  Catha¬ 
rines  Standard. 

W.  J,  Campbell,  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 


R.  L.  Curran,  Sault  Daily 
Star. 

Basil  Dean,  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Aurele  Gratton,  Ottawa  Le 
Droit. 

R.  A.  Graybiel,  Windsor  Star. 

Margaret  Hamilton,  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers. 

J.  M.  Heifer,  St.  John’s  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram. 

B.  W.  Isner,  Moncton  Daily 
Times  and  Transcript. 

J.  S.  Keate,  Victoria  Daily 
Times. 

David  I.  Ker,  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal. 

L.  A.  Lalonde,  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal. 

G,  B.  Macgillivray,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Daily  T imes-J oumal. 

R.  A.  Malone,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 

E.  J.  Mannion,  Thomson 
Newspapers. 

A.  Bruce  McDonald,  Cape 
Breton  Post. 

Fred  McGinness,  Medicine 
Hat  News. 

J.  R.  Meakes,  Sudbury  Daily 
Star. 

D.  A.  Morrison,  Halifax 
Chronicle-Herald  and  Mail  Star. 


W.  G.  Trestain,  London  Free 
Press. 

Lewis  Whitehead,  Brandon 
Sun. 

T.  L.  Wilson,  Oshawa  Times. 

Typography  Awards 


Richards,  accepted  the  award; 
Vancouver  Province,  third 
honorable  mention,  accepted  by 
Fred  S.  Auger,  publisher;  and 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record, 
fourth  honorable  mention,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Eric  B.  Gardner,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Runners-up  and  acceptors  in 
the  under-25,000  category  were: 
Quebec  L’Evenement  and  Kirk¬ 
land  Lake  Northern  News,  tied 
for  first  honorable  mention,  A. 
F,  Mercier,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  L’Evene¬ 
ment  and  president  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  and  C.  L.  But¬ 
ler,  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Northern  News; 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  second 
honorable  mention,  W.  J,  Coyle, 
assistant  general  manager; 
Peterborough  Examiner,  third 
honorable  mention,  W.  J.  Gar¬ 
ner,  general  manager. 

The  Northern  News  and 
L’Evenement  were  singled  out 
by  the  judges  for  special  honor¬ 
able  mention,  “the  Northern 
News  for  its  liveliness  and  the 


Presentation  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  John  A.  MacLaren  News¬ 
paper  Awards  for  excellence  in 
the  use  of  graphic  arts  was  part 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
publishers’  association. 

R.  A.  Graybiel,  accepted  the 
award  for  the  Windsor  Star 
among  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  over  25,000.  Peter  M. 


obvious  application  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  L’Evenement  be¬ 
cause  of  its  recognition  of  the 
need  for  an  impressionistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  its  French-Canadian 
readers.” 

• 

Court  Ruling  Slices 
Libel  Award  Interest 


What’s  in  it  for  me?  \ 

What’s  in  EficP’s  Year  Book? 

A  good  deal  of  information  re-  i 
lated  to  the  newspaper  business 
that's  impossible  to  find  any¬ 
where  else! 

Need  to  know  about  newspapers 
in  some  of  the  newest  nations? 
For  Africa,  the  1963  Year  Book 
lists  158  newspapers  in  25  coun-  j 
tries.  Their  circulation  claims  | 
run  from  800  for  the  Centre  ] 
Afrique  of  Bukavu  in  the  | 
Congo  Republic,  to  162,117  for  j 
the  Johannesburg  Star,  with  a 
close  challenger  of  the  latter  in  | 
the  Arabic  Cairo  AI  A^hbar, 
160,000.  As  for  languages,  you 
can  reach  newspaper-reading 
Africans  in  anything  from 
Afrikaans  to  Swazi,  with  IS 
languages  in  between,  plus  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  with  English. 
Lots  of  other  data  about  African  ; 
newspapers,  too  —  advertising 
rates,  mechanical  requirements,  ; 
type  of  readership.  | 

Name  a  city  anywhere  in  the  i 
world,  and  if  it  has  a  daily 
newspaper,  you'll  find  it  listed 
in  the  1963  EDITOR  PUB¬ 
LISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  Order  j 
yours  today,  $5  per  copy.  Write 
to  the  Circulation  Director, 
E6fP,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.Y. 


T.  E.  Nichols,  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator. 

Norman  Paterson,  Saskatooti 
Star-Phoenix. 

D.  S.  Perigoe,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 

C.  H.  Peters,  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette. 

J.C.  Preston,  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor. 

C.  H.  Robitaille,  L’Action, 
Quebec. 

Clifford  Sifton,  Regina 
Leader-Post. 

R.  W.  Southam,  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen. 

J.  W.  Stebenne,  Montreal  La 
Presse. 

K.  R.  Thomson,  Thomson 
Newspapers. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
You  are  SPECIAL  — 
BECAUSE 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Pir¬ 
acy,  Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copy¬ 
right. 


&Mj 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
111  John  175  W  100  Bush 

St  Jackson  St 


Preston  and  John  C.  Pmston, 
publishers  of  the  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor,  accepted  the  award  for 
papers  with  circulations  under 
25,000. 

The  awards  were  presented 
by  G.  G.  Sinclair,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  MacLaren 
Advertising  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  awards  were  based  on 
judging  of  entries  from  97  of 
the  103  daily  newspapers  in 
Canada.  Judges  were  Norman 
A.  MacKenzie,  retired  president 
of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia;  Robert  M.  Fowler, 
pi'esident  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association;  W. 
Frank  Prendergast,  retired  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Im¬ 
perial  Oil;  and  Jacques  Simard, 
director  of  Vie  des  Arts. 

The  judges’  citations,  read  by 
Mr.  Sinclair  at  the  pi-esentation, 
described  the  Star  as  “the  most 
perfectly  produced  paper,  me¬ 
chanically,  in  Canada.”  It  had 
an  “excellent  approach  to  classi¬ 
cal  makeup  and  typography.” 
The  Expositor  was  “a  tradi¬ 
tional  paper  well  done  as  such.” 

Honorable  Mentions 

Runners-up  in  the  over-25,000 
category  were  Montreal  Le 
Devoir  first  honorable  mention, 
whose  award  was  received  by 
Marcel  Payette,  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
second  honorable  mention, 
whose  business  manager,  E.  B. 


Concord,  N.  H. 

The  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  has  issued  a  ruling  which 
will  save  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  $25,398  in  interest 
charges  resulting  from  a  success¬ 
ful  libel  suit  brought  by  Roger 

H.  Chagnon  of  Manchester. 

The  court  held  in  an  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  that  the  interest 
on  a  judgment  is  computed  from 
the  date  of  the  verdict,  instead 
of  the  date  the  suit  was  insti¬ 
tuted. 

Mr.  Chagnon  was  awarded 
$99,000  on  Jan.  16,  1959. 

Paper  Sponsors  ‘Fair’ 

St.  Louis 

The  1963  Greater  St.  Louis 
Science  Fair,  sponsored  annual¬ 
ly  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  cooperation  with  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  displayed 
some  4300  scientific  exhibits  by 
elementary  and  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  Winning  students  re¬ 
ceived  major  awards  totaling 
$35,000. 

• 

College  Fund  Guide 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  has 
added  a  Sunday  column  entitled 
“College  For  The  Asking.”  It 
is  a  comprehensive  guide  to 
scholarships,  loan  funds  and 
financial  aid  programs  that  are 
available  to  students. 
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developing  the  new... 


Through  Wood  Flong’s  52  year  history,  de¬ 
veloping  new  products  for  stereotyping  has 
paralleled  the  growth  of  the  graphic  arts 
industry. 

Such  innovations  as  the  mill-moistened 
mat,  the  mill-conditioned  mat,  the  one-piece, 
no-pack  mat,  the  R.O.P.  one-piece,  no-pack 
mat  were  developed  and  made  available  to  the 
industry  by  Wood  Flong. 


Through  our  Research  and  Development 
Departments  we  are  constantly  exploring  new 
areas  to  bring  new— better  products  to  stereo¬ 
typing.  We  are  proud  of  our  heritage  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  new. 

SUPtK  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPiK  HONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O^. 
COLOR  MATS  •  ORttN  BAKSD  MATS  • 

SYNDICATl  MATS  •  AD  AMTS 


One-p(*c#  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  PALLS,  NSW  YORK 


N*w  York  Otflo*:  BB1  Pifth  Av*.,  Phon«:  MU  7-2SBO 


SMRVIMO  THe  ORAPMIC  ARTS  IMDURTRY  EXCLUSIVRLY  SIMCR  1911 


Fair  Press 
Is  Asked  for 
World’s  Fair 


view  of  the  U.S.  and  promote  long  as  they  live, 
better  understanding. 

Mr.  Salinger  spoke  May  4  at 

the  dedication  of  the  first  struc-  “The  Fourth  Estate  sits  in 
ture  opened  in  Flushing  Mead-  lordly  splendor  in  the  Rejiorters’ 
ows  Park,  the  World’s  Fair  Gallery  and,  according  to  the 
Press  Building.  President  Ken-  Sage  of  Ecclefechan,  exercised 
nedy  is  expected  to  open  the  Fair  a  wide  world-embracing  influ- 
next  April  22.  ence,”  concluded  Mr.  Moses.  “It 

furnishes  the  inspiration  as  well 
650  Newsmen  jjg  facts  for  the  voice  of  the 

Approximately  650  represen-  people,  which  we  are  told  is  the 
tatives  of  the  press  attended  the  voice  of  God.  We  are  emboldened 
opening  and  established  as  a  therefore  to  ask  you  to  give  us 
new  dateline  the  New  York  more  than  lip  service,  more  than 
World’s  Fair,  which  will  con-  cold-blooded  justice,  more  than 
tinue  through  October,  1965.  impartial  criticism.  Give  us  a 
“The  critics,  at  a  safe  distance  break.” 
where  they  can’t  be  intimidated.  The  World  Fair’s  public  rela- 
jeer  at  those  who  work,”  ob-  tions  staff: 
served  Robert  Moses,  president  William  Bems,  vicepresident, 
of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  communications  and  public  rela- 
“They  think,  they  think,  but  Mr.  tions;  Gregory  Dawson,  assist- 
Huxley,  who  was  quite  a  thinker,  ^"t  to  Mr.  Bems;  Bob  Essex, 
concluded  that  the  great  end  of  P^uction  CMrdinator;  Henry 
life  is  not  knowledge,  but  action.  Lienau,  public  relations  expe- 
We  answer  the  critics  by  palp-  diter;  Ray  Tarkman,  Press 
able  and  increasingly  visible  evi-  Building  mana;^r. 
dences  of  progress.  One  further  Public  Relations  Policy  and 
remark  on  this  subject:  Very  Promotion  Consultants — Thomas 
shortly  we  shall  announce  that  J*  Deegan  Co.,  L.  Richard  Guy- 
we  have  no  more  space  avail-  president;  At  the  Fair: 

able.  This  means  the  Fair  will  Howard  S.  Johnson,  senior  vice¬ 
enter  a  period  of  scarcity.  There  president ;  John 

won’t  be  room  even  for  a  critics’  director,  publications;  John 
Tower  of  Babel.  O’Keefe,  director,  radio-televi- 

“We  ask  you  to  welcome  pros-  sion;  Fred  Weaver, 


PORTRAIT  IN  PLASTIC — Experimenting  with  a  "new"  art  form,  Thomait| 
B.  Cornell  of  Bowdoin  College  engraved  this  face  of  a  man  on  plaiticj 
material  and  John  N.  Cole,  editor  of  the  Brunswick  (Me.)  Recerd,i 
presented  it  in  the  paper  as  an  "original" — ^for  a  dime.  The  portrait^ 
was  on  a  wood-mounted  sheet  of  plastic  such  as  the  paper  uses  on  »:‘- 
Fairchild  Scan-a-Graver.  The  Record  (7,500  copies)  was  run  on  a  Modefi  ] 
B  Duplex  flatbed.  i 


Wilmington  Papers 

York  19.  At  the  Fair:  William  ^  ^  a  *  i 

Spellman  J.  Donoghue,  president ;  Edward  »weep  I'ress  Awards 

V.  O’Brien,  vicepresident;  Peter  The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morn- 
J.  McDonnell,  director,  publicity;  ing  News-Evening  Journal  took 
special  Jerome  Edelberg,  assistant  di-  away  most  of  the  top  daily 

,  _ _  „  1  Cleef,  r^tor,  publicity;  Joyce  M.  Mar-  awards  in  the  1962  Better 

director,  speakers  bureau  and  tin,  magazine  coordinator;  John  Newspaper  Contest  of  the  Mary- 
community  relations;  New  York  Sweeney,  assistant  to  the  direc-  land-Delaware  Press  Associt-  i 
Office:  Ray  McCarthy,  director  tor,  publicity;  Joseph  A.  Boyle,  tion. 

^ison  for  si^ial  ^este  and  ^he  Evening  Journal 
Fair  Corporation;  A1  Simon,  first  place  in  both  “general  ex- 
liaison  for  Donoghue  Corp^.  for  egiiengg,.  ^nd  “community  serr-i; 

I®*’’  photographers,  jgg..  H 

United  Press  International.  ,^gg  editorial.”  ' 

Advertising:  J.  Walter  ; 

Thompson  Co.  lndi\idual  Winners  / 

J*  •  1  c  •  Jack  Russell,  of  the  Eveninjj 

Verdict  in  Liioel  suit  Journal,  took  first  place  in  sp^' 

Laconia,  N.  H.  news  writing,  dailies.  Linda  Hill  I 
A  jury  in  a  libel  case  in  Bel-  of  the  Morning  News  took 
knap  County  Superior  Court  place  in  social  news  writincff 
returned  a  $31,500  verdict  April  dailies.  Bruce  Roberts  of  th*( 
17  in  favor  of  Frank  (Fritzie)  Morning  News  took  first  plaei( 
Baer  of  this  city,  former  man-  ‘O  feature  photography,  daili^ 
ager  of  the  Belknap  Recreation  -^1  Cartwright  of  the  Evenin® 
Area  in  Gilford,  who  brought  Journal  took  first  place  in  sporty 
suit  against  Albert  D.  Rosen-  writing,  dailies, 
blatt,  also  of  Laconia,  as  the  Other  daily  first  place  wi»ii 
result  of  a  column  allegedly  ners  were  the  Hagerstow^ 
written  by  Rosenblatt  in  the  (Md.)  Morning  Herald  in  “ty- 
Laconia  Evening  Citizen  about  pogfraphy;”  J.  William  Joyn«H 
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John  S  Knight  James  L  Knight 
Publisher  President 


The  tteie  Mht mi  UemUl  huiidi/i^' 
is  one  of  the  world's  /((ro'esf  (tnd 
most  modern  newspaper  jdnnts 


I 


•  •  • 


1  In  the  huge  City  Room,  the  generous  use  of  space  buffers 
the  ever-present  buzz  of  activity. 

2  All  page  elements  are  assembled  and  locked  up  in  the  vast 
Composing  Room. 

3  Finished  plates  receive  a  durable  coating  of  nickel,  when 
required,  to  assure  highest  reproduction  fidelity. 

4  The  push-button  Supermatic  Plate  Caster  makes  the  plate 
and  molds  it  into  form  for  the  printing  press. 


5  Sixty-three  massive  press  units  deliver  newspapers  at  the 
rate  of  70,000  copies  per  hour  through  each  of  7  folders.  Yet  the 
Press  Room  is  less  than  half  filled — eventual  capacity:  135  units. 

6  The  twist-and-turn  layout  of  the  Mailroom  is  the  terminal 
of  the  modern  high-speed  system  where  the  finished  “product” 
starts  its  journey  to  the  reader. 

7  A  section  of  the  spacious  Business  Office  as  seen  from 
the  Central  Telephone  Control  Center. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  MIAMI  HERALD  BUILDING: 

■  770,000  square  feet  in  seven  sprawling  stories  (roughly 
the  size  of  14  football  fields!)  —  erected  on  a  lOVi  acre 
site.  ■  Enough  concrete  was  used  to  build  2,000  homes, 
enough  steel  to  build  4  Navy  destroyers.  ■  It  stands  on 
3,246  pilings,  driven  to  coral  rock.  ■  The  largest  single 
building  permit  in  Miami's  history.  ■  There  is  an  acre¬ 
sized  heliport  on  the  roof  that  can  accommodate  the 
simultaneous  landing  of  six  helicopters.  ■  The  Press 
Room  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  an 
air  space  to  absorb  the  vibration  of  the  giant  presses. 


. . .  with  tremendously  expanded  facilities 
and  new  techniques  that  are. . 


A  MEMBER  OF  FLORIDA'S  GOLDEN  MARKETS  GROUP  •  Represented  nationally  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


FIRST  IN  THE  NATION  IN  FOOD  ADVERTISING 


AND  TOTAL  ROP  COLOR  ADVERTISING 


of  vital  importance 
to  advertisers! 


Now,  more  than  ever  before.  The  Miami  Herald  presents  the  advertiser’s 
product  at  its  most  attractive,  sales-productive  best.  Every  phase  of  the 
daily  transition  from  raw  newsprint  to  on-the-porch  newspaper  has  been 
closely  studied  and,  wherever  possible,  modernized  and  improved.  New 
type-setting  facilities  .  .  .  new  engraving  techniques  .  .  .  new  color-fidelity 
photography  . .  .  new  printing  developments  ...  all  play  their  parts  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  high  in  newspaper  reproduction. 

Now  one  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  modern  newspaper  plants.  The 
Miami  Herald  will  continue  to  explore  and  develop  new  techniques  that 
will  make  for  a  more  interesting  and  exciting  newspaper . . .  and  an  even 
more  effective  medium  for  the  presentation  of  an  advertiser’s  products. 


HERALDLAND 
X^raa  tfet  ttip  to  tiM  Ktys" 


Population . 2,000,000 

Net  Buying  Income  $4,000,000,000 
Retail  Sales . $3,000,000,000 


YOURSELF 

build  prestige  for 
your  own  newspaper 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
STUDY  MISSIONS.  INC. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Colburn  Sees 
Changes  Due 
In  Reporting 


Altered  Story 
Puts  Copyreader 
On  Suspension 


■  A  10-day  suspension  of  a 
copyreader,  for  making  changes 
in  a  story  regarding  a  union 
election  at  his  newspaper,  was 
upheld  in  arbitration. 

The  copyreader,  H.  Douglas 
Bradley,  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  had  received  the  copy  five 
minutes  before  deadline.  At  the 
top  of  the  story  was  the  word 
“must”  which,  according  to  the 
paper,  meant  that  it  dealt  with 
company  policy,  has  been  re- 
aging  editor  of  the  viewed  by  management,  and  is 
editor  of  the  Outlook  to  be  handled  with  extra  care. 

Mr.  Bradley  added  two  sen¬ 
tences. 

The  newspaper  charged  that 
one  of  the  sentences  implied  that 
a  large  group  of  employes  was 
barred  from  voting. 

It  also  contended  that  an 
additional  statement  that  six 
other  unions  at  the  newspaper 
had  imion  shop  agreements  was 
inaccurate. 

In  his  decision,  Don  W.  Sears 
stated  that  the  company  had  the 
right  ixnder  the  contract  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  copyreader,  for  just 
and  sufficient  cause. 


Wichita,  Kans.  ' 

Editors  have  been  the 

soft,  life,  Kansas  Press 

Association  delegates  were  f 

by  John  H.  Colburn,  editor  U 

the 

All  of  the  evidence  that  editors  V 
are  not  iKliting  and  reporters  ■ 
rt>iK>rting  poses  real  chal-  P 

lenge  to  the  imagination  and  F  *  ^  ^ 

creative  talents  of  the  news  ^ 

industry,  he  said  at  the  meeting  LOVE  THAT  JOB! — Thomas  J 

here  recently,  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Prass,  and  I 

“We  must  put  feeling  into  Monmouth  College,  maet  wi 

our  copy  ...  take  the  reader  to  ^t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

the  scene  with  us.  We  must  make 
him  feel  an  excitement  of  ex-  . 

citing  events  and  still  give  him  similar  to  what  is  done  now  on 
an  accurate  and  fair  report,”  magazines.  Again,  far  too  much 
Mr.  Colburn  said.  valuable  time  of  reporters  is 

“Too  often  we  even  fail  to  wasted  looking  up  and  verifying 
excite  our  own  staff  .  .  .  You  routine  information.” 
can  become  sensitive  to  off-beat  • 

developments  only  when  you  Criminal  Libel 
become  sensitive  to  what  inter-  j-..  /-v  .  j 

ests  people  in  our  changing,  far-  charge  (Quashed 
flung  society.”  An  indictment  charging  Ar- 

Mr.  Colburn  said  that  a  thur  Fine,  editor  of  the  Brook- 
Scripps-Howard  research  of  lyn  Daily,  with  criminal  libel 
reader  interests  indicated  edi-  was  dismissed  this  week  by 
tors  favored  stories  with  more  Justice  Hyman  Barshay  in  New 
angles  and  news  breaks,  where-  York  Supreme  Court, 
as  the  public  is  more  impressed  An  editorial  had  criticized  a 
with  events  with  a  single,  strong  ruling  by  J ustice  Arthur  G. 
impact.  Klein  in  a  case  involving  a 

“Every  paper,  if  it  is  to  com-  license  given  to  the  Playboy 
pete  for  chaneine  reader  inter-  Club  in  New  York. 


Automation  Parley 

Automation  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  discussed  at  a 
conference  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel  May  15  under 
auspices  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  on  Automation  and  Em¬ 
ployment.  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  said  publishers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  sessions. 


LEADING 

AUTHORITIES 


Written  Without  Malice 


took  a 
close  look 


ROCKFORD 

Illinois 


.  . .  and  judged  the  National  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Rockford 
Register-Republic  worthy  of  a  certificate  of  merit. 
Rockford,  (Illinois’  largest  city  outside  Chicago)  has 
always  looked  to  its  newspapers  for  prize-winning 
coverage  of  local,  national  and  international  news. 


And  Advertisers  Win 


HOCKFO" 

i  morning 


i  STAR  € 

HrpubUr 


New  Toronto 
Pension  Plan 
Set  for  65 


Toronto 

Normal  retirement  at  age  65, 
rather  than  70,  is  provided  in 
the  new  contract  between  the 
Toronto  Star  and  the  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  re¬ 
vised  plan  were  explained  as 
follows: 

The  future  sendee  benefit.s — 
which  are  paid  for  as  the  em¬ 
ploye  works — will  accumulate  at 
the  rate  of  1  %  percent  of  an  em¬ 
ploye’s  actual  earnings  if  he  is 
a  contributing  member  of  the 
plan;  the  old  rate  was  1*4  per¬ 
cent.  For  non-contributors,  fu¬ 
ture  sendee  benefits  are  at  the 
rate  of  %  percent  of  earnings, 
instead  of  %  percent  under  the 
old  plan.  The  new  rate  is  based 
on  actual  earnings  year  by  year. 
The  old,  lower  rate  was  based  on 
the  final  10-year  average  of  an 
employe’s  earnings,  which  is 
higher  than  the  new  “career” 
average. 

All  pension  credits  accrued 
under  the  old  plan  to  December 
31,  1962,  based  on  employe  and 
company  contributions  and  on 
the  employe’s  average  earnings 
during  the  10  years  ending  on 
that  date,  are  payable  in  full  on 
retirement  at  65.  This  feature 
protects  a  Star  employe  from 
having  his  pension  include  the 
factor  of  earnings  in  years  prior 
to  1952  when  salaries  were  out 
of  line  with  current  levels. 


Postponed  Retirement 


Guild  Negotiates 
Union  Shop  Clause 
At  Sacramento  Bee 


HERITAGE  BRIDGE — ^Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.) 
Independent  and  Mail,  holds  his  grand-dau9hter.  Heather  Ruth  Hayes, 
of  Princeton,  N.J,  during  dedication  ceremonies  of  twin  bridges  over 
the  Seneca  River  near  Anderson.  One  of  the  bridges  was  named  after 
Mr.  Hall  in  recognition  of  his  newspapers'  fight  for  good  roads. 


Employes  may  elect  to  post¬ 
pone  retirement  beyond  65  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  However,  those  61  years 
old  and  over  on  December  31, 
1962  are  protected  against  an 
unexpected  onrush  of  retirement 
by  retaining  that  option  to  the 
employe  for  specified  periods. 


For  those  from  61  to  65,  the 
postponement  option  remains 
the  employe’s  sole  choice  for  five 
years  from  that  date;  for  those 
over  65,  the  choice  remains 
theirs  until  they  reach  70.  In 
other  cases,  the  Star  has  agreed 
to  give  a  full  review  to  any  dis¬ 
agreement  over  its  refusal  to 
agree  to  a  request  for  postponed 
retirement. 

In  the  event  of  postponed  re¬ 
tirement,  the  employe’s  pension 
will  begin  on  his  actual  retire¬ 
ment  date  and  will  be  increased 
by  his  normal  pension  credit 
earned  during  that  additional  pe¬ 
riod  of  sendee. 

There  is  no  maximum  limit 
under  the  new  plan.  The  old  plan 
had  a  pension  limit  of  60  per¬ 


cent  of  the  base  salary. 

Any  surplus  of  the  plan,  after 
actuarially-recommended  re- 
sen’es  are  established,  which  is 
attributable  to  employe  contri¬ 
butions  will  be  used  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  increased  benefits  imder  the 
plan,  if  the  plan’s  actuary  rec¬ 
ommends  that  such  increased 
benefits  can  be  paid  as  a  nor¬ 
mally  permanent  feature. 


Parade  Writer  Cited 
For  Stories  on  Jails 


HURLETRON 


DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 


,  Sid  Ross,  Parade  Magazine 
writer,  was  awarded  the  Na¬ 
tional  Jail  Association  Citation 
for  the  most  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalistic  contribution  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  County  and  City 
Jails  in  America. 

For  17  weeks  last  year  Mr. 
Ross  compiled  information  about 
how  persons  who  were  mentally 
ill  were  jailed  as  criminals.  He 
wrote  an  expose,  “Mental  Pa¬ 
tients  in  Jail  —  A  National 
Disgrace.” 

Mr.  Ross  will  receive  a  simi¬ 
lar  award  from  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association  in  July. 


Major  in  Journalism 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


The  University  of  Hawaii  will 
offer  a  major  in  journalism  for 
the  first  time  next  September. 
Kenneth  Gompertz,  assistant 
professor  of  English,  will  head 
the  program  in  the  English  de¬ 
partment. 


Sacramento,  Calif, 

The  Sacramento  Newspaper 
Guild  has  approved  a  new  3-year 
contract  with  the  Sacramento 
liee  which  includes  a  union  shop 
clau.se  requiring  at  least  9  of 
every  10  new  employes  to  l>ecoine 
Guild  members  writhin  30  days 
after  employment. 

Of  the  22  dailies  in  California 
with  Guild  contracts,  only  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  has  no 
union  shop  provision. 

Negotiators  for  the  Guild  and 
the  Bee  had  gone  through  fed¬ 
eral  mediation  efforts  and  were 
on  the  verge  of  arbitration 
when  an  agreement  was  finally 
reached  after  72  l>argaining 
sessions  during  the  16  months 
since  the  last  contract  expired. 

Salaries  for  journeymen  re¬ 
porters,  desk  men,  photogra¬ 
phers,  display  advertising  sales¬ 
men  and  others  have  been  in¬ 
creased  $4  retroactive  to  Jan. 
12,  1962  and  $3  retroactive  to 
Jan.  12,  1963,  pushing  the  top 
minimums  to  $161.50  a  week. 

The  contract  will  be  reopened 
for  wages,  job  classifications  and 
differentials  for  the  third  year 
starting  next  January. 

Other  provisions  are: 

A  “sabbatical”  leave,  giving 
an  employe  the  right  to  as  much 
as  a  year’s  unpaid  leave  of 
absence  for  five  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  and  gruarantee- 
ing  his  job  and  lienefits  upon  his 
return. 

Elimination  of  the  “embar¬ 
rassment  clause,”  which  forbade 
employes  from  engaging  in  out¬ 
side  activities  which  “embarrass 
the  Publisher.” 

A  contractual  4th  week  of 
vacation  for  employes  with  25 
years  of  service. 

Top  minimum  pay  for  the 
head  librarian  and  higher  mini¬ 
mums  for  the  business-real 
estate  and  Sunday  magazine 
editors. 

A  six-month  probation  period 
for  new  employes. 


Ex-Newsman  Gives 
$2550  To  Texas  A&M 


College  Station,  Tex. 

A  gift  of  approximately  $2,- 
560  was  made  to  the  Texas 
A&M  College  Department  of 
Journalism  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Silas  Ragsdale  of  Houston.  Mr. 
Ragsdale,  editorial  director  of 
oil  trade  magazines,  started  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  Broumr 
wood  (Tex.)  Daily  Bulletin  and 
spent  25  years  on  the  GalvesUm 
(Tex.)  News  and  Tribune,  serV' 
ing  as  editor  prior  to  1944. 
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Service  is  the  big  “extra”  you  get  when  you  do 
business  with  Fairchild.  That’s  because  we  put 
a  Fairchild  Customer  Engineer  at  your  disposal 
when  you  install  your  Scan-A-Graver®.  He’s  a 
factory -trained  specialist  in  electronics,  engrav¬ 
ing,  photography  and  printing  techniques. 

Your  Fairchild  Representative  can  provide 
advice  about  advertising  and  layout  and  fill 
you  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  industry.  It’s  his 
job  to  keep  in  touch,  make  your  Scan-A-Graver 
installation  a  profitable  business  proposition. 

Fairchild  Representatives  carry  the  Fairchild- 


Customer  relationship  to  the  nth  degree.  ’They 
are  ready  to  help  you  with  ideas  in  photo¬ 
advertising  and  photo-journalism  —  suggest 
improvements  in  photographic  techniques  — 
and  through  regular  service,  keep  your  engrav¬ 
ing  operation  at  peak  efficiency. 

Fairchild  actively  encourages  this  unusually 
close  customer  relationship.  When  you  buy  or 
lease  a  Scan-A-Graver  you  can  count  on  yom* 
Fairchild  Representative  to  provide  the  kind 
of  service  that  can’t  be  measured  in  dollars 
or  hours. 
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‘Watch’  Told 
How  Bumps 
Led  to  Fame 


San  Francisco 

Misadventures  which  led  to 
fame  were  stressed  in  reports 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Late  Watch,  San  Francisco  area 
newspaper  veterans. 

A  panel  providing  200  years 
of  sports  writing  experience  fea¬ 
tured  a  program  which  drew 
more  than  250  persons.  Rene 
Cazenave,  managing  editor,  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin, 
presided. 

Robert  “Believe  It  Or  Not” 
Ripley  was  fired  by  Hyland 
Baggerly,  went  to  New  York 
and  was  working  as  a  photo 
retoucher.  Then  an  order  to 
sketch  a  three-legged  chicken 
proved  a  stepping  stone  to  syn¬ 
dication  on  a  vast  scale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A1  Santoro. 

Peter  Stackpole  was  dismissed 
by  the  old  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post-Examiner  for  accidentally 
breaking  a  piece  of  equipment, 
Mr.  Santoro  said.  Forced  into 
free  lancing,  he  snapped  a 
sequence  of  Herbert  Hoover 
photos  which  won  Life  Magazine 
play  and  the  stairway  to  photo¬ 
graphic  fame. 

Other  (Tomebarks 

Sports  comebacks  which  saved 
athletes  from  obscurity  and  led 
them  to  stardom  were  listed  by 
Curley  Grieve,  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  His  accounts  included 
global  events. 

The  pressures  which  come 
when  a  top  scoop  brings  wide 
attention  were  noted  by  Bill 
Leiser,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
His  safeguards  in  announcing 
Coach  “Pop”  Warner’s  pending 
departure  from  Stamford  were 
a  sigpied  statement  and  the  grid 
mentor’s  letter  of  decision 
addressed  to  Temple  U. 

Mr.  Leiser  learned  of  these 
pressures  when  a  student  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  A  Stamford 
professor  said  either  Los 
Angeles  or  Santa  Barbara  would 
be  the  scene  of  the  next  major 
Coast  earthquake  Southern 
California  newspapers  assailed 
the  forecast  preceding  Santa 
Barbara  quake. 

Jack  McDonald,  News  Call 
Bulletin,  told  how  he  missed 
getting  employment  on  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  The  late 
Bill  Wren,  managing  editor,  said 
as  he  dismissed  the  applicant: 
“Next  time  you  apply  for  a  job 
here  don’t  say  ‘Frisco.” 

David  Kleinberg,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  copyboy,  received 


PRAISED  —  Bill  Burrus,  medical 
writer  for  the  Dallas  |Tex.)  Times 
Herald,  won  a  $500  award  from 
the  Children's  Medical  Research 
Memorial  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  for  his 
series,  "Tomorrow's  Damned,"  on 
children's  emotional  problems. 

the  organization’s  seventh  $500 
scholarship  from  Mrs.  Edmond 
D.  Coblentz.  Continuance  of  the 
award  memorializing  Mr.  Cob¬ 
lentz,  Hearst  editor,  was  assured 
by  a  gift  from  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

• 

Guild  Prize  Winners 
Join  Up  with  Others 

Bitffalo,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo  Evening  News  writers 
and  photographers  will  get  12 
of  16  first-place  awards  and  9 
of  16  honorable  mention  awards 
at  the  Page  One  Ball  of  Buffalo 
Newspaper  Guild  May  11. 

LeRoy  Smith,  editorial  writer, 
is  a  double  winner — cited  in  the 
news  category  for  stories  he 
wrote  from  Europe  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  in  the  editorial 
class  for  an  editorial  on  the 
need  for  decent  police  salaries. 

Other  News  winners  are: 
Leonard  Halpert,  Paul  Mac- 
Clennan,  Bob  Balme,  Norm 
Rowlinson,  Jack  Horrigan,  Bob 
Schreiber,  Bruce  Shanks,  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Smith,  George  Butler, 
and  Barney  Kerr. 

Other  Page  One  winners  are: 
Elliott  Shapiro,  Tonawanda 
News;  Paul  Wieland,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express;  Rita  I.  Smith, 
Courier-Express.  Mr.  Shapiro 
and  Mr.  Wieland  since  have 
joined  the  Buffalo  Evening 


Press  Club  Elects 

Ray  Guerin  of  La  Presse  was 
elect^  president  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Men’s  Press  Club  for  1963- 
64.  Other  officers:  Jack  Mar- 
sters.  Gazette,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Jean  David,  La  Presse, 
second  vicepresident;  Basil  Fitz- 
gibbon,  secretary;  and  Patrick 
Nagle,  W  eekend  magazine, 
treasurer. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Risen  to  the  Occasion 

The  designation  commentator  has  given  rise,  by  a 
process  known  as  backformation,  to  the  verb  commen¬ 
tate:  “Mrs.  Jones  will  commentate  on  the  fashions  being 
shown.”  For  that  matter,  it  might  well  be  commentate 
the  fashions  (omitting  on) ;  Webster’s  Third  Unabridged 
lists  the  verb  at  transitive,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  usage  is  common. 

Objectors  may  hold  that  a  commentator  comments,  and 
that  commentate  is  both  unnecessary  and  illegitimate. 
The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary,  however,  lists  com¬ 
mentate,  and  what  is  more  surprising,  traces  it  back  to 
1895  in  the  sense  at  hand — long  before  radio  and  its  com¬ 
mentators,  to  say  nothing  of  television.  The  word  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  rare,  though  it  is  not  so  rare  nowadays  as 
its  critics  might  wish. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  we  sense  a  difference  between 
comment  in  its  usual  sense  and  what  a  commentator 
does.  Commentate  has  risen  to  this  occasion. 


Wayward  Words 


It  is  a  terrible  reflection  on  the  handling  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  any  such  distribution  as  that  between  emi¬ 
nently  and  imminently  should  have  to  be  explained,  but 
there  it  is.  Eminently  means  notably  or  conspicuously: 
“The  settlement  was  considered  eminently  fair.”  Im¬ 
minently  means  in  a  short  time  or  very  soon  and  is 
usually  said  of  something  that  threatens:  “The  attack 
was  expected  imminently.”  Then  there’s  immanent,  which 
means  existing  within:  “The  god  was  regarded  as  being 
immanent  in  the  stone  image.”  Immanently,  a  rarity 
in  its  proper  sense,  sometimes  turns  up  in  the  place  of 
imminently. 

*  «  * 

Forms  like  everyone's  else  and  nobody’s  else  are  tech¬ 
nically  correct  and  were  once  in  common  use,  but  now 
they  sound  like  gaucheries.  The  usual  forms  are  every¬ 
one  else’s  and  nobody  else’s.  “His  fan  mail  outruns 
everyone’s  else”  should  be  everyone  else’s. 

«  *  * 

Flaming  inferno  is  redundant;  an  inferno  is  a  hell, 
and  the  use  of  the  word  for  something  that  is  burning 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  variety  of  hell.  While  I  am 
putting  out  this  hot  stuff,  I  may  as  well  deal  with 
flammable  and  inflammable.  Fire  underwriters  and  others 
interested  in  safety  have  promoted  the  use  of  flammable 
in  preference  to  inflammable,  on  the  assumption  that 
inflammable  may  be  misunderstood  to  mean  noncom¬ 
bustible.  This  reasoning  may  have  some  merit,  and  there 
is  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  use  of  flammable,  especially 
in  labels  on  trucks  and  containers,  though  inflammable 
has  by  no  means  been  driven  out.  The  words  are 

synonyms  and  equally  reputable. 

«  *  « 

Some  still  insist  one  cannot  (or  should  not)  say  a 
student  graduated  from  college,  but  should  say  he  was 
graduated.  The  passive  form  is  not  only  clumsy,  but 
unsubstantiated  by  general  usage.  In  bygone  days,  the 
superstition  that  only  was  graduated  was  correct  held 
full  sway,  but  the  idea  is  now  disregarded  except  by 
pedants. 

*  *  * 

Hale,  in  the  sense  that  concerns  us  here,  means  haul; 
people  are  haled  (not  hailed)  into  court.  Hail  means 
call,  shout  a  greeting,  or  acclaim:  “We  hailed  a  taxi”; 
“The  new  king  was  hailed  by  the  multitude.” 
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YOU  CAN  BUY  COPPER  METALS  FOR  “PIN  MONEY” 


Those  straight  silk  pins  shown 
above  retail  at  9  for  a  penny.  They 
are  made  of  solid  brass,  copper’s 
most  popular  alloy.  Why  so  cheap, 
even  with  nickel  plating?  In  the 
first  place,  the  metal  cost  per  unit 
is  insignificant.  And  secondly, 
brass  is  such  a  workable  metal 


that  these  pins  can  be  knocked 
out  on  automatic  machines  faster 
than  you  can  count  them.  The 
same  holds  true  for  billions  of 
fasteners  used  annually  by  indus¬ 
try — rivets,  eyelets,  grommets, 
terminals,  screw  clips,  nuts,  spiecial 
stampings.  The  reason  so  many  of 


them  are  made  of  brass  is  that  no 
other  metal  at  any  price  provides 
all  the  high-speed  tooling,  fab¬ 
ricating,  and  finishing  quabties 
that  make  rustproof  brass  such 
an  economical  metal.  ema 

AnacondA" 


TO  CHOOSE 
FROM! 


Nobody  but  Goss  gives  you  a  choice  of  three  web 
offset  newspaper  presses.  This  permits  you  to  choose 
the  press  most  economical  to  own  and  operate,  and 
meet  your  present  and  future  needs. 

The  right  press,  with  features  that  help  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  improve  the  appearance  of  your  news¬ 
paper  will  keep  you  progressive  and  competitive. 

75  years’  experience  in  newspaper  press  building 
protects  your  investment  in  a  Goss  press.  In  building 
web  offset  newspaper  presses,  Goss  utilizes  all  of  its 
experience  to  give  you  big  advantages  like  these: 

True  rolling —without  bearers  —  insures  exact  plate  size 
reproduction— reduces  plate  wear,  permits  accurate  register. 
Automatic  Web  Tension —on  each  roll. . .  prevents  web  breaks 
and  maintains  proper  tension. 

Continuous  Ink  and  Water  Feed  System  —  automatically 
controlled  flow  in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed.  Goss  Micro¬ 
metric  ink  feed  roller  assures  perfect  distribution. 
Automatic  Piate  Lockup— Goss  Tension  Lockup  permits 
faster  plating;  holds  plates  immobile;  stops  plate  cracking. 
Controls  conveniently  located  —  for  dampening  system,  im¬ 
pression  throw-off,  web  tension  controls,  and  press  speed. 
Ample  working  space— permits  easy  plating,  washup,  roller 
setting,  and  maintenance  without  tearing  the  web. 

Add  units  as  needed —Allows  maximum  flexibility  of 
arrangements— including  use  of  spot  and  R.O.P.  color. 
Round-the-clock  service— day  or  night,  weekends,  your  calls 
get  prompt  attention  from  trained  personnel. 

Let  U8  help  you  choose  the  right  press.  Mail  coupon. 


THE 
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COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER,  INC. 
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The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  O 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division  5601  W.  31st  Street  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  about  Goss  web  offset  presses. 
COMMUNITY  □;  SUBURBAN  □;  URBANITE  □.  We  now  print: 


TSTAL  NUMBER  OF  PAPERS. 
WEEKLY  ISSUES _ 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION. 
DAILY  ISSUES _ 


MAXIMUM  PAGES  PER  ISSUE;  BROADSHEET. 


TABLOID. 


SPOT  COLOR  USED-MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  COLOR  PAGES  PER  ISSUE. 

PRESENT  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  IS _ 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  NAME _ 

YOUR  NAME  AND  TITLE _ 

STREET  ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


-ZONE. 


.  STATE. 


NEW!  Ideal  for  the  community  weekly  and  daily 
publishers;  Prints  8000  P.P.H.  — up  to  16  pages 
broadsheet;  32  pages  tabloid.  Provisions  for  han 
dling  spot  color.  Folder  (Vi  and  %-page)  handles  4 
webs.  Compact— a  two-unit  press  takes  no  more 
space  than  a  web-fed  flatbed.  Maximum  roll  diame¬ 
ter,  40";  roll  width,  29*  to  35*.  Can  add  units  . .  . 
up  to  four  .  . .  like  building  blocks. 


e: 


GOSS  Siilm/ilxin_ 


16,000  P.P.H,— 24  pages  broadsheet;  48  pages 
tabloid;  96  signature-size  products.  Designed  for 
middle  range  dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers. 
Folder  handles  6  webs.  Maximum  roll  diameter, 
40",  roll  width,  29"  to  36".  Wide  choice  of  press 
arrangements.  Maximum  color  flexibility  with  run¬ 
ning  side-lay  and  circumferential  register. 


ET 


GOSS  TJyJDtiriife 

Publishers'  and  pressmen's  dream!  30,000 
P.P.H,;  8-web  capacity.  Collects  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet,  or  112  tabloid.  Runs  straight  or  col¬ 
lect.  Can  be  installed  in  line,  or  stacked.  Handles 
newsprint  up  to  36"  wide— 40"  in  dia.  Wide  choice 
of  press  arrangements.  Complete  color  flexibility, 
running  side-lay  and  circumferential  register. 
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ONE  PICTURE  FOR  THE  NO.  I  PRIZE-^ames  Vance,  editor  of  the 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe  made  this  shot  of  President  Kennedy  and 
greeters  ("Love  That  Man!")  with  a  Tellerollie  last  summer  at 

Oahe  Dam,  near  Pierre,  S.D.  He  entered  it  in  the  Minnesota  AP  News- 
photo  Contest  and  copped  the  sweepstakes  award.  Entries  from  16 
photographers  were  judged  by  Chicago  picture  editors  and  photograph¬ 
ers. 


Extensive  Photo 
Courses  Set  for 
Syracuse  School 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  facilities  at  the  new  New- 
house  Communications  Center 
will  enable  Syracuse  University 
to  offer  extensive  photography 
instruction,  according  to  Dean 
Wesley  C.  Clark  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

“We  will  be  equipped  to  do  un¬ 
usual  teaching  and  research  in 
color,  for  instance,  in  our  new 
building,”  Dean  Clark  said. 
“Work  on  the  $3  million  jour¬ 
nalism  building,  first  unit  in  the 
communications  Center,  is  under 
way. 

Assistant  Professor  Fred  A. 
Demarest  is  to  be  the  head  of 
the  photography  department  in 
the  arts  department.  Dr. 
William  P.  Ehling,  director  of 
information  services  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  will  become 
chairman  of  a  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  sequence  at  the  Newhouse 
school. 

*  V  * 

MH'JIIGAN  PHOTO  CONTE.ST 

Fourteen  Michigan  dailies 
copped  52  awards  in  eight  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  1962  Michigan 
Press  Photo  Contest. 

Grabbing  most  of  the  honors 
in  the  large  daily  class,  which 
includes  those  papers  with  cir¬ 
culations  over  50,000,  was  the 
Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune  with 
eight  awards,  all  won  by  Bayard 
Lawes. 

Rounding  out  the  winners 
were  the  Flint  Journal,  with  six ; 
Pontiac  Press,  five;  Detroit 
News,  three;  and  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Grand  Rapids  Press  and 
United  Press  International 
Newspictures,  all  with  two. 
Barry  Edmonds  of  the  Flint 
Journal  took  five  awards. 

In  the  small  daily  class — 
papers  with  circulations  under 
50,000 — the  Battle  Creek  En¬ 
quirer-News  received  seven 
awards,  followed  by  the  Monroe 
Daily  News  with  six. 

Other  winners  in  this  class 
were  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Daily 
Times-News,  three;  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot,  three,  and  the 
Grand  Haven  Daily  Tribune, 
Midland  Daily  News,  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  Petoskey  News-Re¬ 
view  and  Huron  Daily  Review, 
all  with  one. 

*  *  * 

MD.-DEL.  AWARD.S 

Mina  Macfarlane,  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post,  took  first  place 
in  the  news  photography  daily 
division,  1962  Better  Newspaper 
Contest  of  the  Maryland-Dela- 
ware  Press  Association.  The 
winning  entry,  “An  Angry 


Blow,”  showed  a  freedom  rider, 
leg  already  in  a  cast,  being 
struck  down  on  the  sidewalk. 

Bruce  Roberts,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News,  took  first 
place  in  the  feature  division  for 
his  shot,  “The  Earl  Disap¬ 
proves.”  The  Morning  News  also 
took  second  and  third  place  in 
this  division  as  well  as  a  second 
place  in  the  news  photography 
division. 

In  the  weekly  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  first  place  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy  went  to  Robert  Grauel, 
Laurel  (Md.)  News  Leader.  His 
winning  shot,  “And  None  Were 
Killed,”  was  on  an  automobile 
accident. 

Chuck  McGowen,  Elkton 
(Md.)  Cecil  Whig,  took  first 
place  in  the  feature  photogra¬ 
phy  division  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  for  his  “Want  a  Drink  of 
Milk?”  picture — a  cow,  a  little 
girl  and  a  woman  holding  the 
cow. 


Corrections  for 
Annual  Linage  Figures 

One  addition  to  the  Linaice  fifrures 
(E&P  April  6.  1963)  and  a  few  cor¬ 
rections  are  necessary,  as  follows: 

Add:  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eatrle  (eS)  Total 
8.202.776  lines;  6.164.737  Iiocal;  636.- 
723  National;  1,360.907  Classified;  40,- 
408  LeKal. 

Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  (mS),  News-Her¬ 
ald  (e)  Totol  16.163.946  lines;  1.373.- 
610  National;  10.846,066  Local;  2.944.- 
270  Classified;  Lefral  included  in  Local. 

Corrections:  Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger 
(e  ex  sat.)  Total  3,610,138  Lines;  2i6,- 
720  National;  2,622,646  Display;  789.- 
672  Classified;  81.200  Lefcal. 

Pittsbunr  (Kans.)  Sun  (mS),  and 
Headlifrht  (e)  Total  9,408.674  Lines; 
613.266  National;  7.816.614  Local; 
871,664  Classified;  108,160  Le^al, 

Malone  (N.  Y.)  Teleirram  (e)  Total 
2.726.996  Lines;  378,668  National;  2,- 
172,991  Local;  211,368  Classified;  62.986 
Lc- al. 

Marion  (O.)  Star  (e)  Total  13.368,684 
Lines;  736.140  National;  9.791,992 
Local;  2,727.266  Classified;  114.296 
LeKal. 


Courts  Will  Permit 
Naturalization  Pix 

Helena,  Mont. 

The  Montana  Supreme  Court 
turned  thumbs  down  on  court¬ 
room  picture  taking  or  radio¬ 
television  broadcasting,  with  one 
exception,  in  its  first  formal  code 
of  standards  for  state  courts  and 
judges. 

The  new  Montana  Code  of 
Judicial  Ethics  permits  “the 
broadcasting  or  televising,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court,  such 
portions  of  naturalization  pro¬ 
ceedings  (other  than  interroga¬ 
tion  of  applicants)  as  are  de¬ 
signed  and  carried  out  exclu¬ 
sively  as  a  ceremony  for  publicly 
demonstrating  .  .  .  the  essential 
dignity  and  serious  nature  of 
naturalization.” 

• 

Dr.  Sam’s  Brother 
Files  Libel  Oaim 

Elyria,  Ohio 

An  attorney  for  Dr.  Stephen 
A.  Sheppard  has  field  a  libel 
suit  seeking  $1  million  from  the 
publisher  of  the  Elyria  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram. 

The  plaintiff  is  the  brother  of 
Dr.  Sam  Sheppard,  who  was 
convicted  of  the  1954  murder  of 
his  wife,  Marilyn. 

Russell  A.  Sherman,  Elyria 
attorney,  said  the  suit  claims 
that  an  article  published  Feb. 
14,  1963  in  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  wrongfully  accused  Dr. 
Stephen  Sheppard  of  drumming 
up  sensationalism  of  events  re¬ 
lating  to  the  murder  case  of  his 
brother  and  thus  contributed  to 
the  deaths  of  three  persons — the 
Sheppards’  parents  and  Marilyn 
Sheppard’s  father. 


Reporter  Reac'hes 
An  Ex-President 
On  the  Telephone 

Manchester.  N.  H. 

A  Manchester  Union  Leader 
reporter  has  proved  that  a 
newspaperman,  even  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  far-away 
city,  can  pick  up  the  phone  and 
chat  with  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Apparently,  however,  it  ap-  j 
plies  to  only  one  of  the  ex- 
Presidents  —  Harry  S.  Truman 
—  according  to  the  successful 
interviewer,  James  Slack. 

After  his  triumph  in  the 
Truman  contact,  Mr.  Slack  tried 
to  reach  former  Presidents  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  but  there  was  only  silence 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Checking  Up  «»n  Old  Soldier 

It  began  when  a  soldier,  well 
past  90,  died  at  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  Hospital  here, 
leaving  a  legend  that  he  was 
Mr.  Taman’s  company  com¬ 
mander  during  World  War  1. 
The  ailing  veteran  never  con¬ 
firmed  nor  denied  the  report, 
which  now  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  with  outside  sources,  but 
the  Union  Leader  reporter  de¬ 
cided  he  should  pin  it  down. 

When  he  suggested  to  City 
Editor  Walter  Healy  that  he  be 
permitted  to  call  Mr.  Truman 
at  the  Truman  Library  in  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo.,  the  latter  replied 
with  a  chuckle:  “Go  ahead.  But 
be  sure  to  make  it  person-to- 
person.  That  way,  it  won’t  cost 
us  anything.  You’ll  never  get 
him.” 

Mr.  Truman  wasn’t  in  his 
office  at  the  time  but  the  call 
was  switched  to  his  home.  Mrs. 
Truman  answered  and  in  a 
moment  the  ex-President  came 
on. 

“This  is  Harry  Truman,”  he 
said.  “What  can  I  do  for  you," 

Mr.  Slack  stated  his  case 
quickly. 

‘Call  Me  Anylime’ 

“Never  heard  of  the  guy," 
said  Mr.  Truman.  “He  wasn’t 
even  in  the  same  outfit.  I  served 
with  the  129th  Field  Artillery, 

If  I  ever  met  him,  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  him.  I  seldom  forget 
anyone.” 

The  ex-President  and  the  re¬ 
porter  exchanged  pleasantries 
for  a  moment  or  two. 

“I  thanked  him  for  talking 
with  me,”  Mr,  Slack  said  later. 

“Anytime  at  all,”  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  said.  “Sorry  I  couldn’t  tell 
you  something  to  give  you  a 
better  story.” 
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The  Right  Place  to  Sell  Newspaper 
Equipment,  Machinery  and  Supplies  .  .  . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE  ISSUES 

.  .  ,  read  by  newspaper  executives  who  will  spend 
more  than  $100-million  in  plant  improvements  in 
the  next  year! 

Here’s  the  sellingest  place  for  your  advertising,  if  newspapers  are  your 
customers  or  prospects. 

These  two  big  Conference  Issues  of  E&P  are  read  by  98.8'/f  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  managers,  and  nearly  all  production  and  mechanical 
executives. 

In  E^P,  your  advertising  reaches  newspaper  men  in  an  editorial  climate 
that’s  all  newspaper  news.  It’s  the  place  to  tell,  the  place  to  sell. 


PRE-CONFERENCE  ISSUE 
JUNE  8 

Distributad  at  tha  ANPA  Produc¬ 
tion  Mana9amant  Contaranca,  and 
containin9  tpacial  faaturas  and  nawi 
on  latatt  production  tachniquat  and 
aquipmant,  automation,  naw  prod¬ 
ucts.  Road  thoroughly  by  machani- 
cal  and  businoss  oiacutivas  at  tha 
convantion  and  back  at  tha  nows- 
papar  plant. 

OaodllM  for  yomr  copy 
or  plotM,  May  28 


CONFERENCE  ISSUE 
JUNE  15 

Bringing  ESP  raadars  comprahonsivo 
and  comploto  covaraga  of  confar-. 
anco  sassions,  toits  of  spaachat,  ra- 
ports  on  tha  latast  aquipmant,  ma- 
chinary  and  supplias.  This  important 
itsua  if  savod  for  yaar-round  rafar- 
anca  by  nawtpapor  publithars,  man- 
agars  and  mochanical  dopartmont 
haads. 

Doodlloo  for  year  copy 
or  plotoa,  Jooo  6 


ADVERTISING  RATES:  Page,  $560;  Half-paga,  $320;  Quarter-page,  $190;  Eighth-page, 
$115;  Sixteenth-page,  $70  ...  or  your  E&P  contract  rates  apply. 

Editor  &  Publisher  •  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


J.  Kurt  Gardner  will  be  the  new 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Bureau 
of  Fairchild  Publications,  starting 
June  3.  Mr.  Gardner  joined  Fair- 
child  News  Service  in  August  1961 
and  has  covered  the  retail  and  mail 
order  field  in  the  Chicago  area,  as 
well  as  the  men’s  apparel  business 
for  Fairchild  in  Chicago.  In  his  new 
post  he  succeeds  Neal  P.  Fahy,  who 
has  transferred  to  the  Chicago 
Bureau  as  news  chief. 


The  May  16  issue  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  which  will  he  published  on 
the  day  the  North  American  Factory 
Management  Conference  opens  in 
Cincinnati,  will  include  special  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  manufacturing  phase 
of  the  footwear  industry.  Richard 
Cohen,  editor  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS,  and  John  .\meer,  who  edits 
the  production  section  of  the  paper, 
will  be  in  Cincinnati  for  the  four- 
day  event  to  work  with  local  Fair- 
child  newsmen  in  reporting  develop¬ 
ments. 


WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAlLY's  theatre 
critic,  Martin  Gottfried,  last  week 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  Drama 
Critics  Circle.  Mr.  Gottfried  as¬ 
sumed  his  post  as  drama  critic 
upon  the  retirement  of  Thomas 
Dash  last  Dec.  31. 


Visits  to  Fairchild  news  bureaus  ! 
and  electronic  firms  are  on  the  ; 
agenda  for  Alfred  D.  Cook,  editor  : 
of  EILECTRONIC  NEWS,  as  part  j 
of  his  current  cross-country  tour.  | 
He  left  New  York  May  5  for  a  j 
three-week  jaunt  that  will  take  him 
to  St  Louis.  Dallas,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles  and  Denver.  John  Rhea,  de¬ 
fense  and  aerospace  specialist  for 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  will  be  plan¬ 
ing  out  to  Dayton  to  work  with  the 
local  correspondent  in  covering  the 
National  Aerospace  Electronics  Con¬ 
ference  May  13-15. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and  METAL-  i 
WORKING  NEWS  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Columbus,  0.,  area  by 
George  Roberts,  newly  appointed 
Fairchild  correspondent  there.  .Ylso 
new  in  the  Fairchild  Ibt  of  stringers 
are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Walker, 
who  will  cover  for  all  papers  in 
Atlantic  City,  and  Mrs.  Rorence 
Fair,  who  will  represent  the  papers 
in  Berlin,  Atco,  Hammonton  and 
Egg  Harbor  Gty,  NJ. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Uut  12rii  St.,  Hum  T«rk,  N.  T. 

FBMMm  ml 

MRy  Not*  Meord,  WomM't  Wmt  Dally, 
Hmim  Faralililngt  Daily,  pMlwaar  Nawi, 
MpMiRarkat  Nawt,  Dni«  Nawi  Waakly, 
Mm'i  WMr,  Eiactronlc  Nawi,  loola, 
MatalwMklnt  Navi,  Dirad^at. 


Foreman  Made  M.E. 

On  Arkansas  Daily 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

•limmy  Atkinson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Commer¬ 
cial,  left  that  position  May  3  to 
start  advertising  and  public 
relations  work  here.  E.  W. 
Freeman  Jr.,  Commercial  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  three  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Gene  Foreman,  who  left  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times  to 
become  regional  editor  for  the 
Commercial,  is  now  managing 
editor.  He  is  a  former  state 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock. 

Bill  Miles,  city  editor  of  the 
Commercial  the  last  11  years, 
is  associate  editor. 

Patrick  J.  Owens,  editorial 
page  editor  on  leave  while  at¬ 
tending  Harvard  University  on 
a  Nieman  Fellowship,  will  be¬ 
come  executive  editor. 


Los  Angeles  newspaperman  ~ 
now  public  relations  manager  of 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  at  L.A. 


A.  F.  Roberts,  a  former  ex- 
c-cutive  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province — president  of 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
British  Columbia. 


Karl  Abraham,  formerly  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plow 
Dealer,  has  joined  the  Philadd- 
pliia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  as  science 
writer. 


George  Bebzer  —  from  re¬ 
write  on  the  suburban  desk  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to 
make-up  editor  of  the  woman’s 
page. 


RETIRED— Floyd  D.  Galbraith,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star,  a  leader  in  Canadian 
advertising  circles  for  many  years, 
has  retired,  closing  out  a  42-year 
career  which  began  on  the  old 

Dwight  Weatherholt,  editor  Toronto  News, 

of  the  Gallipolis  (0.)  Daily  United  Press  International — to 
Tribune — president  of  South-  Connecticut  State  Employes  As- 
eastem  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso-  sociation  as  public  relations 
ciation.  director  and  editor  of  the  State 

*  *  *  Employe. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive  *  *  ♦ 

editor  of  Gannett  Newspapers —  James  Casey — from  ad  staff 
elected  a  director  of  the  Frank  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda-  News  to  weekly  Litchfield 
tion  Inc.  (Conn.)  Engutrer  as  advertising 

*  *  ♦  manager. 

Robert  B.  Allen  Jr. — from  •  a  a 

managing  editor  of  the  Cushing  Jerry  E.  Ramey  of  the  Cor- 
(Okla.)  Ci'ttj:en  to  wire  editor  of  vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Tunes — 
the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transeript.  elected  president  of  Pacific 

*  *  *  Northwest  Classified  Adver- 

Robert  N.  Woodruff,  credit  tising  Managers  Association. 

manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  a  a  a 

Oregonian — president  of  Ore-  Oliver  Borlaug — elected  pres- 

gon  Association  of  Credit  Man-  ident  of  the  North  Dakota  Press 
agement.  Association,  He  publishes  week-  Hal  Brown,  staff  member, 

*  *  *  lies  at  Washburn  and  Wilton.  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  since  1961 

Peter  Fox,  former  reporter,  a  a  a  — named  sports  editor.  He  suc- 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  —  Frances  Moffat,  for  11  years  ceeds  Don  Bryant,  sports  infor- 
named  sales  manager  of  Arbor  society  editor  of  the  San  Fran-  mation  director  at  the  Univer- 
Homes,  Norwich  real  estate  cisco  Examiner — now  society  sity  of  Nebraska, 
development  firm.  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 

*  *  *  Chronicle. 

Kirk  Hatsian,  formerly  on  a  a  a 

Hartford,  Conn.,  bureau  staff,  Robert  W.  King,  a  former 


Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  —  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  at  St. 
Bonaventure  University,  June  2^ 


J.  Rudolph  Anderson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Litchfield 
(Conn.)  Enquirer — resigned  to 
do  free  lance  promotion  of  spe¬ 
cial  events.  He  is  succeeded  by 
James  Casey — from  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Naugatuck 
(Conn.)  Daily  News. 


Herve  Charest  Jr.,  editor, 
Tallassee  (Ala.)  Tribune — Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Award  for  business 
and  financial  reporting  from  the 
Alabama  Bankers  Association. 


Helen  Robertson's 


W.  C.  Caywood  Jr.,  editor, 
Winchester  (Ky.)  Sun  —  ap¬ 
pointed  an  instructor,  University 
of  Kentucky  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 


Is  Getting  More  and  More  Followers  Every  Week. 

THRIFTY  NIFTY  is  the  little  space-saving  brightener  for  fi-times- 
a-week  that  is  drawing  new  readers  to  food  pages  in  newspapers 
all  across  the  country. 

A  fotid  or  household  help-hint  idea  each  day  .  .  .  each  one 
completely  matted,  with  a  sparkling  illustration. 

Send  for  sample  releases. 

The  World*»  Leading  indef>endent  Syndicate 


Frank  Long,  staff  writer, 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star — named 
state  editor. 


Brenda  Gilbert  —  society 
desk.  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star. 


Bob  Wilder  —  from  DaUat 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald  to  local 
news  manager,  Vicksburg 
(Miss.)  Evening  Post. 
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Lowell  Parker 

Indianapolis  Star 
SlaflF  Changes  Made 

Indianapolis 

Transfer  of  Lowell  Parker, 
city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  to  editorial  writer  with 
the  Arizona  Republic  at  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Parker  joined  the 
Star  in  1937  after  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  newspapers  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Kentucky  and  Michigan. 
He  ser\'ed  as  reporter,  rewrite 
man,  and  editor  of  the  Star 
magazine  before  being  promoted 
to  city  editor. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Star,  and  also  the  Re¬ 
public,  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  changes  here: 

Lawrence  S.  Connor,  from 
news  editor  to  city  editor  of  the 
Star. 

Fred  D.  Cavinder — news  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mrs.  Naomi  F.  Campbell  — 
head  of  women’s  department  fol¬ 
lowing  the  retirement  of  Polly 
Cochran. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  Lewis  —  from  dis¬ 
play  advertising  sales  staff  to 
classified  staff.  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star.  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  McDer¬ 
mott — to  classified  sales  staff. 

*  *  « 

Ted  Turpin,  reporter.  Wall 
Street  Journal  midwest  edition, 
Chicago — to  reporter,  midwest 
edition,  Cleveland.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor.  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Daily  Telegraph- 
Bulletin, 

*  *  * 

Edward  R.  Schutt,  controller, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
— retired  after  more  than  33 
years  with  the  paper. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Darrell  Haut,  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Daily  Times  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Democrat — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  director,  Daven¬ 
port  Newspapers.  He  has  served 
in  the  circulation  department  of 
the  papers  for  17  years. 

editor  sc  publisher 


Schleminer,  5()-Year 
NewHinan,  Honoretl 

Akron,  O. 

James  W.  Schlemmer,  sports 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  was  recognized  for  50 
years  of  service  to  journalism 
by  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
Ohio  Blue  Pencil  Club  meeting 
May  5,  The  meeting  is  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association. 

Mr.  Schlemmer,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ohio  State  Lantern, 
was  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Journalism  in  1923.  He 
worked  10  years  as  a  news 
dealer  and  reporter  for  Akron 
newspapers  before  that. 

A  special  certificate  and 
diamond-studded,  gold  Lantern 
key  was  presented  to  him  by 
George  J.  Klenzle,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Schlemmer  has  two  sons 
in  the  newspaper  business: 
William,  city  editor  of  the 
Beacon  Journal,  and  Paul,  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

• 

Valley  Times  TODAY 
Makes  Michel  M.  E. 

San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif. 

Changes  in  the  Valley  Times 
TOD  A  Y  news  and  editorial  staff 
have  been  announced  by  Robert 
N.  Weed,  publisher. 

Don  Michel  has  been  named 
managing  editor  to  succeed  Ed¬ 
win  Goodpaster,  who  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Mr.  Mich¬ 
el,  who  had  been  news  editor, 
was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Fernando  Sun. 

The  city  desk  has  been  ex¬ 
panded,  under  City  Editor  Ade 
Banks  who  will  supervise  the 
activities  of  special  departments. 

Robert  Pike  who  had  been 
copy  desk  chief  is  now  news 
editor  and  Larry  Palmer  moves 
over  from  copy  editor  to  the  slot 
position. 

John  Hoggatt,  formerly  wire 
editor,  is  assistant  city  editor 
responsible  for  production  and 
processing  of  overnight  copy. 

Art  Riddle  moves  from  the 
copy  desk  to  be  wire  editor. 

• 

Ballet  High^  Indeed 

A  photo  of  ballet  dancers  by 
Sid  Tate,  chief  photographer, 
San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin,  was  given  full-page  play. 
The  dancers  were  pictured  per¬ 
forming  atop  the  Golden  (5ate 
Bridge,  736  feet  above  water. 
The  photographer  was  lashed  to 
a  step-ladder  which  in  turn  had 
been  fastened  to  the  superstruc¬ 
ture. 

for  May  11,  1963 


Nat  R.  Howard 
In  Retirement 

Cleveland 

Nathaniel  Richardson  How¬ 
ard,  contributing  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  old  Cleveland 
News,  has  retired. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  is  the  dis¬ 
contented  author  of  three  un¬ 
finished  novels  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  came  to  the 
paper  in  1918  after  graduation 
from  Oberlin  College.  He  be¬ 
came,  in  turn,  local  copy  editor, 
city  editor,  night  editor  and 
managing  editor.  In  1937  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  a  post  he  kept  until 
that  paper  was  sold  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  in  1960. 

Former  .\S!\E  I’residcnl 

The  65-year-old  editor  remem- 
liers  the  time,  in  1924,  when  he 
searched  for  unpublished  letters 
of  Lincoln  in  Springfield,  Ill., 
and  found  two  of  them  and  one 
by  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  all  of 
which  were  published  by  the 
Plain  Dealer  for  the  first  time 
and  later  by  Carl  Sandburg. 

Mr.  Howard  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

• 

Jack  Kracke  Named 
Labor  Relations  Mgr. 

The  appointment  of  H.  J. 
(Jack)  Kracke  as  manag^er  of 
labor  relations  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  General  Manager 
George  E.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Kracke 
has  served  as  assistant  manager 
of  labor  relations  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  1961.  He  joined  the  News 
in  1949  as  a  research  clerk  in 
the  sales  promotion  department 
and  later  assisted  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  sales  development  men. 
For  two  years  he  was  manager 
of  the  Suggestion  System. 

DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  A 
PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  BRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISINB  FIELD 

HapU  •  Ceaidaattoi  •  NoftoawM* 

AU  tnquM*i  aeknowleditd  and  glrtn 

penotudtud,  profestional  ttrvle* 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 
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Hallmark: 

Universal  stomp  of 
fine  craftsmanship 


What  is  CHARACTER  . . . 
in  a  newspaper  feature  service? 

More  editors  than  ever  before 
;  in  its  60-year  history  use  the 
services  of  the  Newspaper  Enter- 
I  prise  Association. 

Editors  know  what  they're  get¬ 
ting  for  their  readers  when  they 
purchase  an  NEA  feature  fran¬ 
chise  ...  a  strongly  edited  service 
—a  service  with  principles  and 
ideas  behind  it — a  service  con¬ 
ceived,  reported  and  edited  by 
the  highest  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  reader  interest.  Ideals, 
j  if  you  will,  not  just  slapped  to- 
;  gether  for  momentary  appeal. 

Editors  know  thoir  service  is 
CREATED  not  merely  gathered, 
SERVED  not  merely  sold, 

I  RESPECTED  not  merely  reod. 

j  ...  That  it  is  CREATED  to 
!  make  their  readers  PROUD  of 
i  their  local  newspaper. 

NEA  .  .  .  the  hallmark  of 
CHARACTER  in  a  feature 
‘  service. 

f  President 
and  Editor 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


Telegram  -  Tribune,  Napa 
(Calif.)  Journal  and  Beverly 
Hills  Citizen — joined  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register  in  the 
north  Orange  County  office. 


Ray  Tucker  Dies; 
Political  Writer 


Washington 

Kay  Tucker,  69,  former  col¬ 
umnist  and  political  re|)orter, 
died  May  2  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  of 
lung  cancer. 

His  column,  “Washington 
Whirlygig,”  was  distributed  by 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicat* 
for  many  years. 

He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1915  and  subsequently  worked 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican,  the  Elizabeth.  (N.J.) 
Journal,  the  Waterbury  ( Conn.) 
Republican  and  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  In  1920  he 
came  to  New  York  as  political 
Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn,  vice-  editor  of  the  old  Evening  Post. 
president  and  general  manager  Four  years  later  the  Post  sent 
of  the  Press  Publishing  Com-  him  to  Washington  as  its  cw- 
pany,  has  retired  as  an  officer  respondent.  From  there  he 
and  executive  of  the  company.  moved  to  the  New  York  Worldr 


Harold  T.  Meek,  copy  editor 
for  many  years;  a  news  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  since  1938 — retired.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  but  rarely  practiced  law. 


Gordon  V.  Ashworth,  treas- 
urer  of  the  Toronto  Telegram — 
elected  a  director  of  Telegram 
Publishing  Co. 

*  *  *  Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn 

Cecil  Williams — named  as-  •  tvt  i 

sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Mecutives  I>amed 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  At  Atlantic  City 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J, 


James  M.  Cox  Jr, 


Talk.  Narcisse  Broussard  — 
news  editor.  John  E.  Marsh — 
city  editor;  Dwight  Hutchin¬ 
son — telegraph  editor.  Mary’  K. 

Andrews — state  editor.  Wal¬ 
lace  Anthony’ — assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 

Miami,  Fla.  *  *  • 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.  has  become  Mrs.  Caroly’N  W.  Blanton 
publisher  of  the  Miami  News,  — from  society  editor  to  man- 
succeeding  Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  aging  editor  of  the  Brenham 
who  died  April  1  in  New  York  (Tex.)  Banner-Press.  Tommy  C. 

City.  Mr.  Mahoney  had  been  as-  Blake,  formerly  sports  informa- 
sociated  with  the  News  for  al-  tion  director  of  Texas  A&M 
most  40  years.  College — named  assistant  man- 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney  Jr.,  son  aging  editor, 
of  the  late  publisher,  was  named  « 

vicepresident  of  the  News  by 

Mr.  Cox.  In  1957,  James  Cox  Wendell  Setlier  Heads 
succeeded  his  father,  the  late  onw  xj  ji*  r"!  K 

Govenor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  as  presi-  tleaclline  i..lUO  John  S.  Adams,  president  and 

dent  of  the  News,  and  became  New  officers  for  1963-1964  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  City 
chief  executive  of  other  news-  were  elected  recently  by  the  Press,  in  making  the  announce- 
papers  in  the  Cox  group,  includ-  Deadline  Club,  New  York  City  ment,  said  Mr.  Mendelsohn  will 
ing  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu-  professional  chapter  of  Sigma  remain  with  the  Press  on  spe- 
tion  and  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Delta  Chi.  cial  assignment  through  1963. 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and  J.  Wendell  Sether,  associate  Among  other  operations  he  will 

Journal  Herald,  and  the  Spring-  publisher  of  the  American  maintain  general  oversight  of 
field  (Ohio)  News  and  Sun.  Mr.  Press,  trade  magazine,  will  be  building  activities  begun  this 
Cox  will  remain  president  of  the  president  for  the  coming  year,  month. 

News.  He  succeeds  William  B.  Arthur,  The  building  program  em- 

Mr.  Cox,  associated  with  the  managing  editor  of  Look  Maga-  braces  the  addition  of  a  second 
newspapers  for  35  years,  zine,  who  becomes  chairman  of  floor  to  the  Ohio  Avenue  busi- 
finished  Yale  University  and  in  the  club’s  executive  council.  ness  office  of  the  Press,  and 
1928  joined  the  Dayton  Daily  Three  new  vicepresidents  alterations  to  another  Press 
News.  He  helped  manage  the  were  elected:  Louis  J.  Kramp,  property  at  10  S.  Ohio  Avenue, 
expansion  of  the  Cox  group  of  assistant  general  manager,  As-  Neill  Mitchell  has  been  named 
newspapers,  television  and  radio  sociated  Press;  Charles  R.  No-  general  manager  of  the  Press, 
stations.  In  World  War  II  he  vitz,  producer  of  “News  Around  He  is  director  of  advertising 
served  in  the  Navy  with  the  the  World”  for  the  American  Robert  A.  Ford,  controller, 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  Broadcasting  Company;  and  has  been  named  business  man- 
Mr.  Mahoney  has  been  as-  Robert  O.  Shipman,  assistant  ager,  a  newly  created  position, 
sociated  with  the  Cox  group  dean,  Columbia  Graduate  School  He  has  served  as  controller  of 
since  1953.  He  is  a  member  of  of  Journalism.  the  Press  since  coming  here  in 

the  Florida  bar  and  a  graduate  Others  elected:  February,  1960,  from  the  Beth- 

of  Yale  University  and  the  A.  Gordon  Smith,  public  in-  lehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  with 

University  of  Virginia  Law  formation  manager.  New  York  which  he  was  associated  for  13 
School.  Telephone  (Company,  secretary;  years,  the  last  three  as  assistant  lirn 

*  *  *  Daniel  C.  McCarthy,  Socony  to  the  president,  Holland  L.  * 

Cal  Montney — who  moved  to  Mobil  Oil  Company,  assistant  Adams.  CHICAGO 

North  American  Aviation  when  secretary;  Warren  R.  Jolly-  •  James  E.  Bulger,  75,  vicfr 

his  photography  job  disappeared  more.  General  Motors  Corpora-  Editor’s  Post  president  and  director  of  public 

with  folding  of  the  Los  Angeles  tion,  reporting  secretary;  Frank  relations  for  the  Chicago  Motor 

Mirror,  has  returned  to  the  B.  Latham,  Look  magazine,  edi-  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Club,  died  April  21.  Mr.  Bulger, 

photo  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  tor  of  the  Deadliner,  club  publi-  Seymour  Francis,  public  rela-  who  joined  the  Motor  Club  in 
Times.  cation;  Charles  Speaks,  treas-  tions  director.  Pacific  Southwest  1916,  had  been  a  staff  member 

*  *  *  urer;  Charles  Herrold,  assistant  Airlines,  has  become  editor  and  of  the  old  C/itcapo  J?*omi7icr  and 

George  E.  Grey,  formerly  of  treasurer;  John  A.  Crone,  hon-  general  manager  of  the  La  Joffa  auto  editor  of  the  Chicago 

the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  orary  secretary.  Journal,  a  weekly.  Herald. 
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James  M.  Cox  Jr, 
Made  Publisher 
Of  Miami  News 


Victor  E.  Deckert,  57,  presi¬ 
dent,  Oak  Leaves  Publishing 
Co.;  April  27.  He  joined  the 
Oak  Leaves  and  other  west  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  newspapers  27 
years  ago. 


Mitchell 


Mrs.  Julia  (Bolton)  Pape, 
widow  of  William  J.  Pape,  late 
publisher  of  the  Waterburii 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can;  April  30.  Mrs.  Pape  met 
her  husband  while  she  was 
working  as  a  printer  at  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  News. 


late  ^ 
ury  I 
«rt-  y 
met  i 


concept 


was 


The  search  for  new  concepts  is  a  basic  premise  at  Lockwood  Greene.  For  over  100  years  our  knowledge 
and  experience  have  translated  new  ideas  into  practical  accom¬ 
plishments.  This  Creative  Engineering  is  applied  to  every  phase 
of  plant  design.  It  is  realized  in  the  recent  modernizations  at  the 
NORWICH  BULLETIN,  BROCKTON  ENTERPRISE  AND  TIMES,  and  the  EASTON 
EXPRESS.  Our  illustrated  brochure,  "Newspapers  and  Printing  Plants", 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS, 

INC. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y..  200  Park  A  venue.  Pan  Am  Building  /  BOSTON  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St.  /  SPARTANBURG.  S.  0..  Montgomery  Building 


PROMOTION 


Guided  Plant  Tour 
Via  Series  of  Ads 


pressroom  is  less  than  half  full  course  in  how  a  modem  news* 
of  presses.  paper  is  produced. 


By  Georjse  Wilt 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of 
how  long  it  might  have  been 
since  most  advertising  men  have 
toured  a  newspaper  plant?  And 
the  odds  are  nine  to  fiv^e  that 
a  large  percentage  of  agency 
people  have  never  seen  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  stereotype  department, 
or  a  teletypesetter  in  action. 

Business  paper  readers  who 
stop  to  read  the  current  series 
of  advertisements  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  however,  can  observe 
the  entire  newspaper  production 
process,  step  by  step,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  nation’s  newest, 
most  up-to-the-minute  plant. 

Staffer's  Suggestion 

A  Herald  staffer  suggested 
the  series  of  ads  as  part  of  the 
paper’s  promotion  of  the  shiny 
new  plant.  Pmmotion  director 
Earl  Truax  assigned  Dick 
Sherry  to  the  job  of  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  series  of  six  advertise¬ 
ments  featuring  some  of  the 
more  interesting  components  of 
the  new  plant. 


The  series  began  early  in 
March,  as  soon  as  the  machinery 
and  equipment  was  installed  in 
the  new  building  on  Biscayne 
Bay.  The  decision  was  made  to 
start  with  the  Herald  reader, 
and  work  backwards  through 
the  various  production  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  first  ad  featured  the  new 
mailroom,  with  a  photo  of  the 
intricate  control  panel  that  di¬ 
rects  the  right  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  right  size  bundles 
to  the  proper  truck.  The  head¬ 
ing  read:  “This  control  tower 
wings  your  ad  to  the  reader’s 
(U>or.  .  . 

Working  backwards,  the  next 
stop  in  the  series  was  the  press¬ 
room,  where  a  large  photo  fea¬ 
tured  the  new  Goss  Mark  II 
presses.  Headed,  “Name  your 
page  and  we’ll  paint  a  rainbow 
on  it,’’  the  copy  told  of  press 
speed,  color  availability,  preci¬ 
sion  and  craftsmanship,  plus 
the  interesting  fact  that  the 
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Easier-thaa-ever 


Opportnaity  for 


Year  Newspaper 


Headquarters 


Amerieaa  Flag 


Coaiainnity 

At  our  public  larvice 
gesture,  we  are  pass- 

OFFEE  THIS  KIT  WITH  YOUR  MASTHEAD  ^ 

Hundreds  of  civic-spirited  America-minded  news-  pr^uction  of  krti**"* 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  have  been  offering 
these  Flag  Kits  to  their  readers  as  a  public  serv-  MflW  fllJI  Y 
ice — ^for  every  Flag  Holiday  of  the  year.  Iillfl  UI1LI 

Atlas  50*Star  Flag  Kits  $X30 

High  quality,  Thor  bunting  all-American-made  3'  x  S'  ea. 

double-ttitched  stripe  flag,  6*  jointed  pole,  ball  top,  - 

halyard,  metal  socket;  in  colorful  mailing  box.  ORDES  TODAYI 

SMppeU  FOB  oeerest  pejet  to  yae  teetee.  III.;  Thirc’s  still  tias 

New  Yerlt  CNy,  N.  Y.;  Saa  Fraoclsce,  Cal.  to  Kits 

to  olltr  for 

PLUS  *  Free  Adrwthing  Matfial  MEMORIAL  DAY 

•  Guarant9»d  So/e  •  Immadiaf*  Delirery 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

414  Eost  Woshiagtea  St.  •  Reatea,  llliaois  •  Telepheae  439-2400 


The  stereotype  department 
was  featured  next,  followed  by 
two  pages  devoted  to  the  color 
lab.  Graphic  arts  director  Bill 
Stapleton  was  shown  in  the 
modern  processing  lab  in  one 
ad,  with  a  blue  ribbon  overprint¬ 
ing  the  photo  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Herald  was 
“first  in  total  rop  color  linage 
in  1962.’’ 

The  other  ad  on  color  showed 
engraving  department  manager 
Ray  Buman  with  the  Herald’s 
new  Klischograph.  The  same  ad 
told  of  the  paper’s  new  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment. 

The  sixth  and  final  ad  of  the 
“plant  tour’’  series  featured  the 
Herald  composing  room.  The 
series  of  six  ads  was  then  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  “checkerboard’’ 
ad  featuring  a  cut-away  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  new  building. 

One  good  idea  suggests  an¬ 
other,  and  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
plant  series,  Mr.  Truax  got  his 
head  together  with  those  of  his 
ad  agency  men.  Bishopric,  Green 
and  Fielden,  to  produce  an  off¬ 
beat  page  that  was  published 
in  the  pre-ANPA  Convention 
issue  of  E&P.  The  headline,  ap- 
Ijearing  in  a  balloon,  said,  “In 
Home  quarters  it’s  been  quietly 
whispered  that  the  people  at  the 
Miami  Herald  have  rocks  in 
their  heads!” 

Complement 

This  ad  was  developed  as  a 
complement  to  the  more  digni¬ 
fied  series,  serving  to  put  down 
on  paper  some  of  the  things 
that  were  being  said  by  people 
contemplating  the  huge  build¬ 
ing,  wondering  why  a  paper  in 
America’s  25th  largest  market 
should  have  facilities  that  are 
the  most  modem,  and  among 
the  largest,  in  all  the  world. 

The  series  of  ads  is  climaxed 
by  a  full-color,  four-page  block¬ 
buster,  also  created  by  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  agency,  which  you  can  see 
for  yourself  in  this  issue  of 
E&P,  and  in  other  trade  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  series  has  attracted  many 
comments  from  people  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing  fields. 
Among  those  sending  their 
plaudits  were  Red  Motley,  Pa¬ 
rade  Magazine,  and  Paul  Miller, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  and  many 
local  and  national  admen. 

The  series  of  ads  for  the 
trade  press,  with  a  slight  twist 
in  the  copy  to  make  it  interest¬ 
ing  and  applicable  to  Herald 
readers,  was  converted  to  an 
excellent  series  of  full-page  in¬ 
paper  advertisements. 

In  addition  to  providing  ad- 
readers  with  the  story  of  their 
new  plant,  the  Miami  Herald 
is  running  an  excellent  quickie 


Market  Data  .  .  . 

DOVER,  OHIO  —  The  Dover 
(Ohio)  Reporter  has  released  a 
new  brochure  on  the  Dover-New 
Philadelphia  (Ohio)  Market 
The  booklet  was  prepared  by 
Jim  Lonergan,  general  manager 
of  the  Reporter,  in  coopetation 
with  the  paper’s  national  lepre- 
sentative.  Shannon  &  Associ¬ 
ates.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  Dover  Reporter  or  Shannon 
offices. 

*  *  * 

LOWELL,  MASS.  —  The  Low¬ 
ell  Sun  has  published  its  16th 
Lowell  Market  Analysis,  a  48- 
page  booklet  packed  with  mar¬ 
ket  information.  The  simple  off¬ 
set  reproduction  ( in  two  colon) 
of  typewritten  material  proves 
that  research  doesn’t  have  to  be 
fancy  to  be  factual  —  and  use¬ 
ful.  Copies  are  available  frmn 
The  Lowell  Sun  or  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley  offices. 

*  *  a 

LEXINGTON,  N.  C.  —  To  ac¬ 
quaint  advertisers  and  agencies 
with  their  growing  market,  the 
Lexington  (N.  C.)  Dispatch  has 
prepared  a  market  file  folder, 
featuring  photographs  and  mar¬ 
ket  data.  A  map  of  the  market, 
lists  of  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tail  stores  is  also  included. 
Ck>pies  are  available  from  the 
Dispatch  and  through  Shannon 
&  Associates  offices. 

*  *  « 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  —  “Audit- 
matched  profiles,”  containing 
qualitative  data  describing 
quantitative  facts  about  house¬ 
holds  and  families  in  the  Port¬ 
land  metropolitan  area,  has 
been  released  by  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  JoumaL 
The  report  is  issued  for  the  year 
ending  March  31, 1963.  The  data 
matches  profiles  of  daily  news- 
paper  households  to  ABC 
audited  area,  and  is  drawn  from 
the  continuing  study  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  Top  Ten  Brands,  Inc. 

a  *  « 

Hook  &  Author 
I.<uncheon  a  Sellout 

More  than  900  Long  Island¬ 
ers,  most  of  them  ladies,  packed 
the  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  ballroom 
at  the  first  Newsday  Book  and 
Author  Luncheon.  The  literary 
event,  in  celebration  of  National 
Library  Week,  was  sponsored 
by  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
daily  in  cooperation  with  the 
Nassau  County  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Guests  subscribing  for  tickets 
for  the  luncheon  (at  $4.50) 
either  through  their  local  li¬ 
braries  or  by  mail  directly  from 
Newsday,  were  welcomed  by 
publisher  Alicia  Patterson.  Au¬ 
thors  Cleveland  Amory,  Erskine 
Caldwell,  Edmund  Love  and 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Do  scholarships  alone 
pay  a  student's  way? 


Unfortunately  no,  say  the  heads  of  leading  univer¬ 
sities.  They  point  out  it  takes  considerably  more 
than  tuition  to  meet  the  cost  of  putting  a  boy 
through  college.  Recognizing  their  responsibility 
to  help  meet  the  rising  cost  of  higher  education, 
manybusiness  firms  have  enlarged  their  scholarship 
programs  to  include  supplemental  grants  to  the 
schools  chosen  by  scholarship  winners,  in  addition 
to  the  scholarships  themselves. 

One  of  the  firms  which  supports  a  broad  program 
of  aid  for  education  is  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company.  S&H  National  Scholarship  winners 
receive  up  to  $1000  each  year  for  four  years  and 
may  choose  their  own  schools  and  courses  of  study. 
The  colleges  chosen  receive  unrestricted  grants  of 
approximately  one -half  the  amount  awarded  to 
the  scholars  for  each  year  the  student  is  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  his  scholarship. 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  con¬ 
siders  these  scholarships  and  grants  part  of  its 
contribution  to  the  future  of  this  country.  S&H 
Scholarship  winners  are  talented  young  men  and 
women  who  might  not  otherwise  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  a  college  education.  They  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  need,  high  school  achieve¬ 
ment,  college  aptitude,  quality  of  character  and 
leadership,  and  probable  contribution  to  society. 


AN  AMERICAN 
WAY  OF  THRIFT 
SINCE  1896. 
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Victor  Baras  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  one  of  this  year’s  winners,  is  using  his  $4000  S&H  National  Scholarship  to  study 
at  Cornell  University.  Victor  was  a  straight-A  student  at  North  High  School  in  Sheboygan,  a  National  Merit  Scholar, 
played  football,  graduated  as  president  of  his  class,  and  wrote  perfect-score  college  entrance  examinations. 
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60%  in  entries  this  year,”  said 
Joseph  B.  Bidder,  Mercury  & 
News  publisher.  The  contest 
drew  4,055  entries. 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  jmge  50) 


Virginia  Peterson  discussed 
their  latest  books  on  the  diversi¬ 
fied  program. 

Newsday  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  Dave  George  did  an  ex¬ 
tensive  job  promoting  the  event, 
in  Newsday,  by  mail,  and 
through  the  county  libraries. 


Racing  Expert’s 
‘Partners’  Share 
Proceeds,  If  Any 

VANCOrVER,  B.  C. 
Partner.ship  with  its  racing  ^ 


Paper  Back  Books,  T»>o 
Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  paperback.  The 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  Paper 
Back  Book  Fair,  held  in  the 
paper’s  Community  Room,  drew 
nearly  a  thousand  visitors  in 
three  days.  400  showed  up  on 
opening  day.  Over  2,500  titles 
were  among  the  14,000  books 
on  display  at  the  fair,  cospon¬ 
sored  by  the  Brauninger  News 
Company,  a  local  distributor. 
Many  in  the  audience  were 
teachers,  school  administrators 
and  librarians,  according  to  pro¬ 
motion  manager  John  L.  Mur¬ 
ray.  The  Times  plans  to  make 
the  fair  an  annual  event. 


expert  for  a  free  week’s  betting 
at  the  races  is  being  offered  by 
the  Proi'ince  as  a  promotion. 

A  coupon  is  published  in  the 
sports  pages  and  Alf  Cottrell, 
racing  editor,  draws  the  names 
of  five  readers  weekly.  Each 
partner  receives  six  tickets  to  Georgia  Paper  Wins 

.,1 _  A  : _ A_  <»1A!  AU., 

After  Pi®Bnin|5  Award 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY — Stanley  R.  Collins,  business  manager  of  thei 
Kentucky  Post  and  Times-Star,  receives  the  felicitations  of  Charles  E.! 
Scripps,  at  right,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  board  chairman.  Mr;' 
Collins  began  working  for  the  Cincinnati  Post  as  a  printer  in  1923.  Alsai 
in  the  picture  are  Mrs.  Don  Seaman,  a  daughter;  and  Mrs.  Colliaij 


the  races.  Alf  invests  $16  on  the 
races  for  his  partners. 

wagering  the  $16  for  four  days  The  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily 
he  breaks  up  the  syndicate  and  Times  has  been  awarded  the 
divides  any  money  left  among  American  Society  of  Planning 
his  partners.  If  he  should  loose  Officials’ Journalism  Award.  The 
all  of  his  $16  on  the  first  or 
second  day  the  partnership  is 
ended. 

None  of  Alf’s  partners  put  up 
any  money.  Alf  can  wager  any  given  to; 
way  he  likes  and  the  partners 

cannot  withdraw  during  the  verbal  and  pictorial  interpreta- 
syndicate’s  four-day  operation.  tion  of  the  master  plan;  ' 

•  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City)  school  before  graduation  and 

ROP  Color  coverage  of  plan-  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  job. 

_  .  ning  and  planning  problems;”  A  partial  solution  is  offered 

Corrections  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-  in  the  “Advertiser-Joumil 

A  few  corrections  should  lie  made  in  Journal  and  reporter  Kenneth  Space  Corps,”  which  gives  jobs 

{Sior‘ijna^^fiKuT^™t“pr^^^^  ^ay  “for  depth  of  analysis  of  to  qualified  teen-agers 

the  March  30  issue  of  E&P.  These  arc-  the  Zoning  program;  the  Mid-  those  accepted  will  be  em* 

detoi led  as  follows:  .  _  .  ,  dletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald-  ployed  in  the  advertising  de- 

should  lie  added  to  the  listings  in  the  Record  “for  its  continuing  and  partment,  and  after  training^: 

ROP  Color  Availabilities  (E&P  Mar.  30.  effective  editorial  support  of  will  call  on  firms  in  their  owi 
1963  vg.  56):  3  colors  $175,  2  colors  ,  .  „  ,  u  j  ta  •  i.  j  au.a 

J160,  one  color  $125;  no  minimum  size  planning,”  and  the  Quincy  neighborhoods.  It  IS  hoped  that 


award  committee  cited  the  paper 
and  its  editor.  Sylvan  Meyer, 

for  impressive  leadership.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Five  special  citations  were  The  Montgomery  Advertiser^ 
the  Grand  Rapids  Journal  has  inaugurated  a  serr- 
(Mich.)  Press  “for  excellence  in  ice  that  is  designed  to  help  solva 

the  problem  of  “drop-outs,”  the 
the  teen-agers  who  must  leave 


1962  retail  sales  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  San  Jose  (see  E&P,  April 
20,  p.  92)  was  climaxed  by  the 
naming  of  winners  last  week. 

First  prize,  two  shares  of 
stock  in  each  of  the  55  com¬ 
panies  located  in  the  market, 
and  with  a  total  market  value 
of  $5,150,  went  to  J.  A.  Swan¬ 
son,  market  research  manager 

of  Premier  Industrial,  Cleve-  every  day,  will  mix  special  inks: 
land.  Mr.  Swanson’s  estimate  3  days  prior:  2  progressives  and 

•Ai--  ai_  proofs  required:  no  patching  of  mats; 

came  within  $10,000  of  the  cor-  no  Bth  cylinder, 
rect  figure,  $1,098,850,116.  San  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C.)  Herald  (pg, 

T _  in/>o  _ 1 _  _  t  4r~f  66)  offers  one  color  daily  and  Sunday, 

Jose  1962  sales  were  14%  with  3  days  leeway  required.  Rates  foi 
ahead  of  the  previous  year.  color,  daily  or  Sunday  are  $225.40  i>ei 

l>age,  $155.00  for  1.500  lines,  ami 

Second  place,  one  shai^  of  JUS.OO  for  1,000  lines.  For  non-stani 
stock  in  each  company,  with  a  ard  ad  sizes,  use  b/w  line  rate  pluf 
total  valiio  of  nhont  SO  wont  *35.00.  Reservations  6  days  in  advance, 
lOt^  value  OI  about  $aS,o()U  went  printing  materials  3  days  in  advance, 

to  Thomas  J.  Tierney,  director  Cancellations  2  days  in  advance.  Run- 
of  chain  sales,  Roche  Labora- 

tories,  Nutley,  N.  J.  $1,000  third  The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  ROP 
prize  went  to  John  Hackett,  me-  ^^4r  E&P^'^hliM  s“hoJ; 

dia  manager,  Knox  Reeves  Ad-  totals  of  126.518  lines  Local,  amf  18,69C 
vertising,  Minneapolis.  Fourth  ‘‘Tpo^etonwis.)  Post-Crescent  ROP 
prize  of  $750  went  to  H.  J.  Color  National  total  (E&P  Mar.  30, 
Hense,  copywriter  for  Euclid  1963)  (pg.  106)  should  be  140,632  lines. 
Division  of  General  Motors,  r»  •!  t  t  d  i 
Hudson,  Ohio.  Fifth  prize,  $500  Daily  8  Jazz  Band 


shown  a  willingness  to  work 
n.nd  to  meet  the  public. 

“Space  Corps”  members  who 
'  show  characteristics  or  abilitiei 

along  newspaper  lines  will  be 
1-^  considered  for  permanent  statux 

ea  The  primary  purpose  is  to  give 

^  Y  %  J  the  teen-agers  a  chance  to  show 

they  can  hold  their  own  in 

t/'W  gainful  employment. 

'  *  Here  is  the  plan:  (1)  Teen- 

;  ^  »  agers  fill  out  the  application 

f  form  printed  in  the  paper;  (2) 

the  Advertiser-Journal  will 
check  their  records  with  the 
school  for  the  exact  reasons  for 
their  dropping  out,  their  grades-^ 
and  their  qualifications;  (3)  ^ 

qualified  teenagers  will  then  be  , 

contacted  by  the  paper  for  an 
interview;  (4)  after  training. ■ 
TIME  TO  BEAM  —  Alexander  M.  in  newspaper  advertising  andij 
Jones,  editor  of  the  editorial  page  handling  of  layout  and  copy,  3 
of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  members  of  the  Space  Ck)rpei| 
Home  News  is  all  smiles  while  ^  I,  paper  in^ 

being  honored  by  local  educators.  hiKsinesg  firms*  (5)  i 

Ho  received  the  1963  Distin-  on  business  nrms,  W 1 

guished  Service  to  Education  this  may  lead  to  permanent  em-l 
Award  for  his  many  editorials  on  ployment  with  another  nmi  o  j 
the  subject.  with  the  Advertiser-JoumaL  jJ 


Daniel  Boone  showed  the  way! 


Dark  forests,  wild  Indians,  untamed  rivers— nothing  stopped  Daniel  Boone!  His  itch 
to  see  beyond  the  next  mountain  helped  open  the  West.  This  same  pioneering  spirit 
has  spurred  rural  electrics  to  help  develop  and  strengthen  our  country. 

Following  Boone’s  lead,  these  local  rural  electrics  keep  pushing  back  frontiers  to 
bring  people  in  sparsely-settled  areas  a  better  life.  Sometimes  the  going  is  so  rough 
unique  construction  methods  are  required— such  as  stringing  wire  and  transporting 
poles  by  helicopter. 

Just  as  many  of  Boone’s  trails  grew  into  busy  roads,  today’s  rural  electric  lines 
sometimes  bring  rapid  growth  to  thinly  settled  spots.  This  often  turns  long  over¬ 
looked  areas  into  desirable  home,  farm,  or  factory  sites.  Sometimes  these  areas 
grow  so  much,  they’re  annexed  by  cities  having  other  power  suppliers.  Should 
rural  electrics  then  be  forced  to  give  up  their  consumers  in  the  annexed  area? 

Pioneering  with  power  lines  is  a  costly  job.  Only  by  continuing  to  serve  the  more 
populous  areas  they  pioneered  in  the  past  can  rural  electrics  afford  to  bring  power 
to  scattered  consumers  no  other  supplier  wants  to  serve. 


AMERICA’S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


*These  are  the  nearly  1,000  consumer-owned,  non-profit  electric  systems,  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans,  which  serve  20  million  rural  Americans  in  46  states.  For  more 
information,  write  Rural  Electrics,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Agency  Sees  Drop 
In  General  Help  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel. 

Clarified  AdvcrtiMng  Direrlitr,  Nrw  Y'ork  Po8t 


“No  longer  do  engineering  among  the  engineers  them-  said,  “if  I  am  not  too  far  wrong, 
help  wanted  ads  dominate  the  selves.”  should  offset  the  dropoff  in  other 

classified  pages  as  they  once  The  agency  executive,  whose  areas.” 
did,”  Edward  Weiss,  president  organization  bills  millions  of  • 

of  Edward  Weiss  Advertising  dollars  worth  of  classified  an-  ,  .•  •  i  i 

Agency,  told  members  of  the  nually,  noted  changes  in  other  * 

New  York  Classified  Advertising  areas  of  employment  adver-  John  L.  Catucci,  advertising 
Managers  Association  recently,  tising.  First  of  all,  as  more  manager  of  the  New  York 
His  words  reflected  the  down-  plants  add  automated  equip-  Standard  during  the  newspaper 
ward  trend  in  help  wanted  ad-  ment,  their  need  for  production  strike,  has  bwome  classifled 
vertising  which,  to  some  metro-  workers  diminishes.  Likewise,  advertising  sales  manager  of  the 
politan  newspapers,  represents  as  more  banks  and  insurance  New  Y'ork  World-Telegram  & 
as  much  as  50%  of  classified  companies  add  automation,  their  Sun.  He  was  formerly  real  estate 
volume.  Engineering  recruiting  need  for  clerical  workers  goes  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
accounted  for  a  significant  part  down.  Y'ork  Pont. 

of  this  volume.  He  said  the 
explosive  volume  of  engineering 

vSeT— Advertising  Linage  Leaders  First 

advances  since  the  early  and 

mid  I950’s  had  tapered  off.  (As  Measuretl  by  Media  Record 

While  the  activity  in  these 

areas  continues,  the  nature  of  l"Oo 

the  activity  has  altered  and  so  « 

have  the  needs  of  the  thousands  iMOminp 

of  companies  engaged  in  this  Lo$  Angeles  Times  11,849,260  Los  Angeles  Tir 

-^ork.  Miami  Herald  10,860,559  Miami  Herald 

Citine-  a  number  of  reasons  Washington  Post  8,453,008  Chicago  Tribun. 

,  ^  ,  Chicago  Tribune  8,320,738  Washington  Pos 

forthedrop-off,  Mr.  Weiss  said:  phoeni*  Republic  7,246,060  New  York  Time 

“Why?  Basically — because  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  7,183,703  Phoenix  RepubI 

work  today  is  becoming  highly  St.  Petersburg  Times  6,851,990  New  Orleans  Ti 

specialized.  The  major  scientific  Orlando  Sentinel  6,515,281  Cleveland  Plain 

breakthroughs  of  the  past  dec-  San  Jose  Mercury  6,490,347  St.  Petersburg 

ade  and  more  were  what  caused  Jacksonville  Times-Union  6,172,385  San  Jose  Mercu 


RETIRED  —  Thomas  J.  Hougaas 
wound  up  38  years  with  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  recently.  He  was  claiii> 
fled  advertising  manager  for  maay 
years,  then  public  relations  direc* 
tor  of  the  classified  departmeat. 


13,319,489 

10,503,267 

8,374,739 

8,214,397 

7,402,653 

7,359,954 

7,245,016 

6,731,476 

6,551,487 

6,287,049 


Evening 


Evening 


8,277,942 

7,746,070 

7,543,518 

7,337,674 

7,280,451 

7,213,927 

7,119,241 

6,962,022 

6,653,385 

6,517,439 


Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Cleveland  Press  and  News 

Montreal  Star . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

Washington  Star . 

Montreal  La  Presse . 

Toronto  Star . 

San  Diego  Tribune  . 

Minneapolis  Star . 


Sunday 


Sunday 


8,754,118 

7,945,649 

4,317,224 

4,212,522 

4,018,914 

3,929,276 

3,834,441 

3,762,134 

3,737,205 

3,417,390 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  . . 
New  York  Times  . . 
New  York  News 
Chicago  Tribune  .  . 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Miami  Herald  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  .  . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 
Boston  Globe . 
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Tender^ 


Leaf 
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Hi  IOOUOODADIJ^  livelier,  more  readable  paper- with  more  pictures  (including  spot  news),  with  ROP 
|\^|QlB|f^lJ|lKA|||  color,  or  with  both;  the  fastest,  easiest,  highest  quality,  most  economical  engraving . . . 

these  are  some  of  the  differences  that  make  Klischograph  engraving  machines  the  most 
WM  A  1/  F  O  TU  IT  profitable  investment  for  dailies  and  weeklies  today.  ■  Crisp,  sharp  black  and  white  plates 
Iwl  M  l\  La  O  I  n  It  produced  on  any  type  of  material  same  size,  enlarged  or  reduced  — all  in  minutes  from  copy 

1^  I  _  _  a*  A  pa  directly  to  metal— can  be  used  for  direct  printing  or  matted.  ■  For  ROP  color,  the  Vario-Klisch- 

|j|la|B|BDkMr"  L  ograph  provides  a  complete  in-plant  color  service,  separating,  engraving,  correcting,  removing 
■  ■  La  1 1  L  la  W  kundercolor.  screening  —  faster  and  better  than  anv  other  method 


M  ■  ■  k  la  W  bundercolor,  screening  — faster  and  better  than  any  other  method 
-in  minutes  to  three  hours.  ■  Over  200  daily  and  weekly  papers  use  Klischograph  -  and  use  more 
pictures,  more  color,  with  better  reproduction,  at  lower  cost.  ■  We  will  gladly  demonstrate  on 
your  copy  and  survey  your  requirements  —  no  obligation. 

United  States  sales  and  service  agents  .  80  VARICK  STREET.  NEW  YORK  13.  N.Y. 
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Think  s 


Think  Intertype 


How  do  you  set  type?  From  tape?  Manually?  Photographically? 
In  metal?  In  all  of  them  Intertype  leads  in  practical  productivity, 
with  machines  and  methods  designed  to  give  you  maximum  up  time. 


I NTE  RTVPE 


CORPOn  AXIOM 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  Harris-Inieriype  Corporation 


ON  TO  CHICAGO  IN  JUNE! 

Publishers  Petic  Up  InterBst 
hi  New  MachineiY  on  Market 

A  spurt  in  both  interest  and  Attracting  interest  at  the 
actual  sales  of  newspaper  equip-  convention  was  the  Fairchild 
ment  was  reported  by  supply  Color  Kinff  offset  press.  Some 
firms  executives  after  the  80  presses  have  been  installed, 
ANPA  convention  in  New  York  averajirinj;  about  four  units  each, 
late  lasit  month.  it  was  reported.  Ei^ht  units  can 

Edfirar  L.  Parks,  president  of  print  a  64-pafre  tabloid,  32-paKe 
Crosfield  Electronics,  which  has  standard  at  18,000  copies  an 
50  different  items  on  the  mar-  hour.  With  roll  stands  and 
ket  in  Europe,  said  inquiries  folder  the  four  units  cost  $90,- 
were  brisk  on  about  all  of  the  000. 

26  eraphic  arts  products  his 

firm  has  now  on  the  U.  S.  mar-  Simplified  Perforator 

ket.  John  Lord,  manager  of  Fair- 

New  here  is  the  Roboset  tape  child’s  application  laboratory, 
perforator  which  provides  hard  who  was  .showing  off  Fairchild 
copy  and  tape  at  the  same  time,  products  to  ANPA  members, 
An  interesting  feature,  accord-  said  there  was  considerable  in- 
ing  to  Mr.  Parks,  is  its  capacity  terest  in  the  simplified  perfo- 
to  mix  a  wide  number  of  type  rator  which  has  been  nicknamed 
faces.  A  selretion  panel  also  the  “Gutless  Wonder.”  Opera- 
permits  as  high  a  pica  count  tors  do  not  have  to  compute  and 
as  desired.  Prices  range  from  justify,  making  operation  faster 
$4,250  to  $7,250.  It  was  devel-  than  nonnal  typewriting  —  900 
oped  by  Mincel  &  Co.,  France,  key  strokes  a  minute,  equal  to 
Eight  are  presently  in  opera-  about  150  words.  It  is  useful  on 
tion  on  newspapers  in  that  coun-  highspeed  linecasting  machines 
try  and  two  in  Germany.  such  as  the  Intertype  Monarch 

Multi-Router  Here  the  Mergenthaler  Electron 

Exciting  considerable  interest 
The  JB  Multi-Router  offered  also  was  the  Morisawa,  Jap- 
by  Crosfield  is  also  new  to  the  anese-made,  photo  typesetter. 
United  States.  It  can  process  up  Some  25  have  been  sold  in  this 
to  eight  stereo  plates  simultane-  country  in  the  past  90  days, 
ously.  One  $12,500  model  is  be-  mostly  to  U.  S.  newspapers,  Mr. 
ing  installed  by  the  Miami  Her-  Lord  said.  This  typesetter  has 
old,  Mr.  Parks  said.  One  that  been  in  use  for  30  years.  Fonts 
routs  four  plates  simultaneous-  offer  70  different  type  styles 
ly  is  in  the  plant  of  the  Mont-  from  5*^  to  60  point. 
real  Star.  Exhibited  at  ANPA  was 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  get  Number  639  Photo-Lathe  de- 
more  newspapers  to  install  the  veloped  by  William  Barron, 
Crosfield  Insetter  for  registered  composing  room  foreman  of  the 
color  preprints.  Hi  Fi  Newspa-  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
pers  Inc.,  of  which  Herbert  Tribune,  and  manufactured  by 
Moloney  Jr.,  of  Moloney,  Regan  Graphic  Electronics  Inc.,  of 
&  Schmitt  is  president,  is  ac-  which  he  is  president.  After 
tively  promoting  this  advance  the  exhibit  it  was  shipped  to 
in  newspaper  color.  a  weekly  on  Nantucket  Island. 

Mr.  Parks  called  attention  to  It  cuts  plates  in  zinc  for  half- 
a  new  use  for  the  Insetter,  tones  or  line  in  plastic.  The 
which  now  with  a  flip  of  the  range  is  from  50  to  300-line- 
switch  can  control  the  register  screen.  A  70-line  cut  12  x  18 
of  ROP  color  as  well  as  pre-  inches  can  be  produced  in  40 
prints.  Some  newspapers  are  minutes,  an  8  x  10  in  20  min- 
using  the  system  to  print  ROP  utes.  No.  640  has  al.so  been 
color  on  slack  days,  rewinding  manufactured  and  shipped.  It 
the  rolls  for  overprinting  on  is  priced  at  $3,750. 
heavy  days,  increasing  press  William  Latz,  sales’ manager 
capacity,  he  said.  of  the  HCM  Corporation,  sell- 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  ing  the  Klischograph  in  the 
is  the  latest  to  install  the  TTS  eastern  states,  said  about  12 
Allotter  of  the  Fairchild  were  sold  during  the  first  quar- 
Graphic  Equipment  Co.,  which  ter  of  this  year,  as  compared  to 
has  been  on  the  market  for  six  in  the  same  period  in  1962. 
about  a  year.  Prices  range  from  The  equipment  for  electronic 
$9,100  to  $11,000.  Other  users  production  of  black  and  white 
include  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  or  color  plates  ranges  in  price 
"tribune,  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  from  $33,000  b&w  FOB,  New 
Union-Tribune,  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  York,  to  $47,000  for  color. 
Herald-News,  and  the  Aurora  On  exhibit  was  a  flyer  on 
(Ill.)  Beaoon-News.  newsprint  showing  a  color  re- 
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PIsnt  *  Equipment 


THE  LATEST — Les  Sriner,  left,  of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  one  of  the 
many  production  executives  at  the  ANPA  convention  in  New  York  last 
month,  talks  with  Joe  Schuman  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in 
an  exhibit  area.  Next  month  publishers  will  attend  the  ANPA  Production 
Management  Conference  in  Chicago  to  see  "the  world's  greatest" 
show  of  newspaper  printing  equipment. 


production,  the  separations  and 
plates  for  which  were  produced 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
two  hours  on  a  Vario-Klischo- 
graph. 

Device  for  Automation 

Guido  E.  Herman,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Star  Parts  Inc.,  con¬ 
firmed  the  upturn  in  interest 
among  all  newspaper  executives 
in  automation.  He  was  showing 
the  firm’s  Autosetter,  the  pro¬ 
duction  model  of  which  has 
been  on  the  market  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  He  said  well 
over  100  units  have  been  sold. 
The  firm  has  been  in  business 
of  selling  parts  for  linecasting 
machines  since  1924.  The  Auto¬ 
setter  reads  tape  electronically, 
keeping  maintenance  cost  to  a 
minimum.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  14  units,  Mr.  Herman 
said. 

An  exclusive  feature  permits 
backing  up  the  tape  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  line  in  the  case  of  any  mal¬ 
function.  It  is  being  used  by 
the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News  to 
operate  an  Electron,  and  is  also 
being  used  by  a  commercial 
printer  to  operate  a  Monarch. 

Many  Going  to  Chicago 

Numerous  publishers  and  gen¬ 
eral  managers  who  make  the 
final  decisions  on  buying  major 
equipment  indicated  their  in¬ 
tention  to  attend  the  ANPA 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  June  9-13  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  where  they  will 
see  a  whole  range  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery  on  exhibit  and  in  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

William  D.  Rinehart,  director 
of  the  Mechanical  and  Service 
Division,  ANPA  Research  In¬ 


stitute,  said  the  exhibit  area, 
booked  to  capacity  already,  will 
be  open  on  Sunday,  June  9,  from 
3  to  7  p.m.;  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.; 
and  Wednesday,  from  8:30  a.m. 
until  6  p.m. 

“It  will  be  the  largest  dis¬ 
play  of  newspaper  equipment 
ever  assembled  in  the  world,” 
Mr.  Rinehart  said. 

The  program  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  is  geared  to  explain  the 
actual  uses  of  new  machinery  in 
newspaper  production.  There 
will  be  reports  on  production 
standards,  computerized  sys¬ 
tems,  tape-control  methods  and 
manpower  requirements. 

(Full  details  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  program  will  be  a  feature 
of  E&P’s  June  8  edition.) 

• 

4-Color  Press  Takes 
40-Inch  Diameter  Roll 

Inglewood,  Calif. 

Press  equipment  enabling  the 
production  of  four-color  work  is 
now  in  operation  at  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  News,  advises  Edwin  Dean, 
publisher. 

This  consists  of  a  four-unit 
Metropolitan  Duplex  with  a 
color  hump,  one  reversed  and 
one  double-reversed  cylinder.  A 
balloon  former  makes  it  possible 
to  print  up  to  eight  sections  with 
four  pages  of  color. 

The  installation  includes  spe¬ 
cially  designed  and  built  end 
feeds  to  allow  use  of  40-inch 
diameter  rolls. 

The  News’  deck-type  Goss 
press  was  sold  to  Henry  Tweith 
for  publication  of  the  weekly 
Yuba  City  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Herald. 
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Th*  Brewer  Keyboerd,  invented  by  an  ITU  member  as  an  aid  in  retrain¬ 
ing  printers  to  work  on  tape-punching  machines,  has  been  developed 
for  telephone  directory  work.  Where  the  same  surname  is  repeated 
many  times,  the  "Repeater"  device  makes  it  an  almost  automatic  chore 
with  the  striking  of  a  single  key  on  each  line. 

esses  of  printing. 

Printer  and  mailer  members 
of  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  may  now  receive,  at 
no  cost  to  them,  instruction  in 
the  latest  proofpress  techniques, 
Brightype,  Fotosetter,  markup, 
paste  makeup,  ruling,  layout,  de¬ 
sign,  camera,  developing,  dark¬ 
room,  color  break,  color  separa¬ 
tion,  Linofilm  operation  and 
maintenance.  Photon  operation 
and  maintenance,  imposition, 
plate  making  (both  offset  and 
Dycril),  offset  presses  and  the 
web-fed  Color  King  offset  news¬ 
paper  press,  ATF  Typesetter, 
Teletypesetter  and  display  ma¬ 
chines. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
Training  Center  is  the  greatly 
expanded  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  department.  Several  of  the 
instructors  at  the  graphic  arts 
center  have  collaborated  in  in¬ 
venting  labor-saving  and  pre¬ 
cision  machines  which  are  prov¬ 
ing  a  boon  to  the  industry. 

Inventions 

These  include  the  ITU  Ruling 
Machine  (ITURM),  which  rules 
with  micromatic  precision, 
makes  geometric  designs,  and 
performs  many  other  functions, 
all  of  which  are  accurate  to 
the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  The 
scope  of  work  which  can  be  done 
on  the  ITURM  is  limited  only 
by  the  imagination  of  its  opera¬ 
tor.  This  machine  is  placed  with 


ITU  Center  Offers 
Advice  on  Change 
In  Printing  Method 

Colorado  Springs 
The  ITU  Training  Center, 
erected  on  Union  Printers  Home 
property  here,  contains  50,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  almost 
2%  times  the  space  available  at 
the  old  Indianapolis  site.  The  ex¬ 
panded  facilities  and  new  equip¬ 
ment  permit  training  schedules 
offering  instruction  in  every 
phase  of  the  so-called  new  proc- 

Tkt  ntm  fht  pms, 
fit  b«ff0t  ihin  like 

IDEAL'S 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
mokes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  moke  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 

Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possibly  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 


Making  of  color  separations  for  use  in  printing  is  taught  at  the  ITU 
Training  Center  with  a  Caesar-Saltiman  enlarger  as  a  basic  piece  of 
equipment. 


employers  of  ITU  members  at 
no  cost  to  them. 

Another  invention  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  Wash-a-Mat,  a  de¬ 
vice  which  will  automatically 
wash,  rinse  and  dry  Fotosetter 
matrices  at  the  rate  of  40  per 
minute.  This  machine  is  also 
placed  with  employers  of  ITU 
members  on  a  lease  basis. 

One  of  the  earlier  inventions 
by  the  ITU  was  the  Brewer  Key¬ 
board,  which  made  it  possible 
for  trained  linecaster  operators 
to  convert  to  Teletypesetting 
tape  punching  operations  with 
little  or  no  training.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  improved  time 
and  again  through  the  years 
since  it  was  first  offered  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Now,  the  Brewer  Key¬ 
board  has  been  radically  rede¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  tele¬ 
phone  directory  printers.  It  has 
been  completely  field  tested  and 
is  in  use  in  telephone  directory 
shops. 

The  idea  of  helping  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  employers  meet 
the  challenge  of  technological 
change  in  the  industry  is  not 
new  to  the  ITU.  As  far  back  as 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

WillUm  Ginsberg— Consulting  Engineer  •  Herold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE  ! 
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IDiAL  ROLLER  and  I^ANUFACIURING  CO 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


e  CONSULTATION 

e  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

e  PLANT  EXPANSION 

e  MODERNIZATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


1869  the  ITU  resolved  “that  we 
should  encourage  improvements 
in  the  trade  by  all  means  within 
our  power.” 

In  1955,  at  the  ITU  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston,  delegates  au¬ 
thorized  the  ITU  Executive 
Council  to  “take  all  measures 
to  formulate  a  training-program 
and  establish  a  school  for  in¬ 
structing  our  members  in  the 
skills  required  for  these  new 
processes.” 

Field  Testing 

The  ITU  Training  Center  has 
become  a  mecca  for  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  printing  equipment  and 
supplies  who  want  to  “field  test" 
new  products  to  see  if  they  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  industry. 
It  has  become  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  where  employers 
may  go  for  advice  and  help  if 
they  decide  to  change  from  the 
conventional  methods  of  print¬ 
ing  to  the  so-called  new  proc¬ 
esses.  Many  employers  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  ITU  to  help  them 
solve  the  complex  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  changeover.  In 
many  instances  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  instructors  have  given  on- 
the-spot  help  to  employers  seek¬ 
ing  advice  in  changing  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  or  in  intro¬ 
ducing  new  time-saving  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  ITU  Training  Center  has 
embarked  on  still  another  new 
and  vital  field  of  training,  one 
which  is  completely  foreign  to 
the  usual  concept  of  graphic  arts 
training.  The  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  automated 
equipment  controlled  by  elec¬ 
tronic  circuits,  especially  mail¬ 
ing  machinery,  has  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  that  members  of  the  ITU 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  elec- 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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New  Alumilite  Magazine 

Cweight  only  19  pounds) 


Mergentholer's  new  Alumilite  Magazine  mokes 
life  easier  for  Linotype  operators.  Constructed  of 
a  new  aluminum  alloy,  it  weighs  1 4  to  24  pounds 
less  than  previous  magazines,  yet  is  just  as  strong 
and  dependable.  Most  important,  the  Alumilite 
Magazine  is  a  genuine  Linotype  part,  designed 


and  manufactured  by  Mergenthaler  for  top  per¬ 
formance.  It  has  a  new  locking  mechanism  (see 
small  picture)  that's  simpler  to  operate,  too.  Alu- 
^milite  magazines  will  be  standard  on  new  Lino¬ 
types,  and  are  available  now  for  outstanding 
machines.  See  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer. 


Mergenthaler 


Powderless  Etcher 
For  Curves  and  Flats 

A  twin  powderless  etching 
machine,  for  the  production  of 
both  curved  and  flat  plates,  has 
been  announced  by  Crosfleld 
Electronics  Inc.,  of  Farmingrdale, 
L.  I. 

The  Luth  fast  etch  unit  han¬ 
dles  copper,  zinc  and  magnesium 
plate  materials,  and  incorpo¬ 
rates  self  contained  heating  and 
cooling  units. 

The  bath  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  A  plateholder  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  first  section  for  flat 
plates,  while  the  second  is  made 
up  for  the  etching  of  wrap¬ 
around  plates  and  cylinders. 
Flat  etch  area  is  equipped  with 
conventional  paddles,  and  the 
cylinder  section  has  newly  de¬ 
signed  baffle  paddles,  both  as¬ 
suring  a  uniform  spray  pattern. 


Color  Chart 

Bourges  Color  Corp.  has  a 
new  Color  Chart  showing  the 
complete  range  of  color  sheets — 
80  colors  .  .  .  solids  and  %  tints. 
The  11"  X  17"  wall  chart  in¬ 
cludes  tips  on  how  to  use  these 
color  sheets  for  presentations, 
posters,  package  designs,  slides 
and  color  separation  copy  for 
camera. 

• 

Trouble  Shooter 

The  George  Hantscho  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ernest  Hafner  as  gra¬ 
phic  arts  consultant.  His  serv¬ 
ices  are  offered  to  Hantscho  web 
offset  customers  for  instruction 
and  training  after  installation 
of  new  presses.  He  will  also  act 
as  trouble  shooter  for  any  later 
web  offset  printing  problems. 


Automatic  Feeder 
For  Half-Fold  Papers 

Rollin  Carey,  president  of 
Thorne  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  Ro¬ 
chelle  Park,  N.  J.  announces  the 
Thome  Automatic  Feeder,  de¬ 
veloped  particularly  for  feeing 
half-folded  newspapers,  tabloids 
and  signatures  into  collating, 
counting,  stacking,  stitching, 
and  addressing  machines. 

The  feeder  has  its  own  vari¬ 
able-speed  drive  unit  and  oper¬ 
ates  at  speeds  up  to  8,500  per 
hour.  It  is  capable  of  handling 
half-folded  standard  newspapers 
from  4  pages  to  48  pages — or 
tabloids  from  8  pages  to  96 
pages.  It  will  also  take  quarter- 
folded  newspapers  and  tabloids, 
signatures  (stitched  or  un¬ 
stitched)  ,  cover  stock  and  paper- 
board — sizes  7"  X  11"  to  14" 
X  22 1^". 


APPOINTMENT  of  Robert  J.  Har¬ 
ris  (above)  as  general  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  has  been  announced  by 
Golden  L  Paris,  production  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  Veldon  S.  Dick¬ 
erson  who  was  appointed  day  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room.  The 
new  general  foreman  began  hh 
apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in  1940. 


SUPER  MAN  —  Francis  D.  Olsan 
was  named  recently  to  the  post 
of  superintendent  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  at  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 

News. 


SALES  MANAGER— The  appwnt- 
ment  of  Vincent  B.  Morrison 
(above)  as  general  sales  manager 
of  Photon  Inc.  has  been  announced 
by  Kurtz  M.  Hanson,  company 
president.  He  is  a  printer  with  II 
year's  experience  in  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  fields. 


YOUR 

PLANT 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
MEET  YOU  ON  YOUR  OWN  GROUND 
AND  TELL  YOU  ABOUT. . . 

BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

ONE-PIECE  PACK  LESS  MATS 

•  We  always  appreciate  being  permitted  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  Beveridge  Auto  Pack- Mats.  In  your  stereotype 
department,  using  your  equipment,  we  can  quickly  show  you 
how  easy  they  are  to  handle  and  their  faithful  reproduction 
qualities.  It’s  to  your  advantage  to  try  quality  controlled 
Beveridge  Auto  Pack-Mats. 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
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I  I  li  V  .\  TRANSFER  SYSTEWl 

A  NEW  STANDARD  IN  REMELT  EFFICIENCY! 


TIngue,  Brown  Elects 
3  New  Officers 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.,  New 
York,  three  new  officers  were 
elected.  The  company  manufac¬ 
tures  and  distributes  printing 
I  press  blankets  and  drawsheets. 

West  Coast  Manager 

f  The  two  assistant  vicepresi- 

•>  dents  are:  Richard  K.  Bird  and 
^  Earle  E.  Carson.  David  J. 
r:  Coughlin  was  elected  assistant 

J  secretary. 

en  Charles  Kerr  has  been  pro- 
in-  moted  to  the  position  of  West 
on  Coast  sales  manager,  it  was 
of  announced  by  William  H.  Tin¬ 
gs.  gue,  president. 


FOR  OFFSET  —  Palmer  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  remodel  a  building  just 
off  East  Main  Street  in  El  Dorado, 
Arkansas,  for  a  new  plant  for  the 
News-Times  Publishing  Co.  A  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press  has  been 
ordered  and  James  W.  Marshall, 
graduate  of  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  been  employed 
as  manager  of  offset  production. 

Eichstedf  Promoted 
At  Goss  Company 

William  Eichstedt  has  been 
named  field  superintendent  of 
the  Goss  Company,  a  division  of 
MGD  (Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.),  Chicago.  He  came  to  Goss 
in  1936  as  a  machinist  helper 
and  went  on  to  complete  his 
apprenticeship  in  1945.  He  was 
offset  service  manager  at  the 
time  of  his  promotion. 

Wally  Matthes  has  been 
named  offset  service  manager. 
He  was  the  field  service  coordin¬ 
ator  for  Goss  flatbed  and  web 
offset  presses. 


NOLAN 


Los  Angeles 
With  479  members  in  the 
pressroom  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  it  is  no  small  job  to 
remember  faces  and  names.  So 
Oscar  Tellache  and  Russ  Moody 
designed  a  large  board  to  carry 
a  small  head  photo  of  each 
employe,  with  his  assignment 
and  hours.  Supervisors  are  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  who’s  who  direc¬ 
tory. 


One  molten  metal  source,  a  Nolan  master  furnace, 

will  feed  an  unlimited  number  of  working  pots 
throughout  the  plant,  transferring  metal  to 
heights  of  1 00  feet  or  more.  More  and  more 
leading  dailies  are  switching  to  this  economical, 

highly  efficient  system.  Papers  like  Montreal 
Let  Presse,  Birmingham  News,  Washington  Post  & 
Times-Herald,  Toronto  Telegram,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 


P>UkUiu^  PfMiA 
iNOINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIOOERS 

CdtimdUl 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JActaow  2410S 


Let  us  show  you  how  Nolan's  engineering  skills  con 
produce  the  stereotype  installation  tailored  to  your 
exact  needs.  _ 
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ITU  Center 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


tricity  and  electronics  in  order 
to  maintain  and  repair  this 
equipment. 

Electronirs  Textbook 

To  meet  this  new  challenge 
the  ITU  prepared  and  distrib¬ 
uted  more  than  1,000  copies  of 
a  textbook  on  basic  electricity 
and  electronics,  as  it  pertains 
to  printing  and  mailing  equip¬ 
ment.  Members  of  local  unions 
are  signing  up  by  the  hundreds 
for  instruction  in  this  field. 
After  they  have  mastered  the 
basics  in  their  own  locals  the 
ITU  Training  Center  now  has 
advanced  courses  available  to 
them.  The  maintenance  courses 
on  Linofilm  and  Photon  are  the 
best  available  and  are  proving 
increasingly  popular. 

The  increasing  use  of  compu¬ 
ters  is  still  another  field  in 
which  the  Training  Center  is  be¬ 
coming  interested  and  plans  are 
presently  underw’ay  to  see  if  it 
is  feasible  to  set  up  courses  of 
instruction  in  programming  or 
maintenance  in  this  field. 

Local  unions  are  encouraged, 
where  feasible,  to  set  up  their 
own  schools.  More  than  100  lo¬ 
cals  have  done  this. 

Many  of  those  who  attend  the 
ITU  Training  Center  return  to 


The  Linofilm  System  of  photocomposition  requires  three  weeks  of 
schooling  at  the  ITU  Training  Center.  The  maintenance  course  runs 
six  weeks,  after  participants  have  completed  a  basic  course  in  electricity 
and  electronics. 


thsir  own  local  union  and  help 
instruct  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  ITU  school.  The 
Training  Center  also  offers  a 
two-week  refresher  course  for 
local  instructors  and  former  stu¬ 
dents  so  they  may  keep  them¬ 
selves  up-to-date  on  any  new 
techniques  of  innovations  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  them. 


Lady  Printer  74 

Hartford,  Conn. 

At  74,  Mrs.  Olive  Sumner  is 
one  of  six  women  working  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Hartford 
Timen.  She  has  been  there  45 
years,  beginning  as  a  Linotype 
onerator  and  machinist.  Now 
she  works  in  the  ad  alley. 


Printer  Who  Started 
Pyramiding  Ads  Dies 

Chicago 

Leo  Loewenberg,  92,  retired 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  composing  room,  who 
became  a  printer  in  Missouri 
when  he  was  10,  died  April  30. 

Mr.  Loewenberg  joined  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
in  1891  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
two  years  before  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Tribune.  He  was 
appointed  composing  room 
superintendent  in  1906  and  re¬ 
tired  on  pension  in  1939. 

He  devised  what  is  called  the 
pyramid  system  of  placing 
small  ads  near  the  inside  comer 
of  each  page,  with  other  ads 
of  increasing  size  staggered 
across  the  page  to  occupy  the 
full  depth  of  outside  columns. 

Before  his  idea  took  shape 
newspaper  ads  were  placed 
vertically  along  the  outer  col¬ 
umns  and  the  rest  of  the  page 
filled  with  news  matter. 
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For  Star  Parts  t 

Arthur  La  Rue  has  been  ap-  1 

pointed  by  Sales  Manager  Quido  ' 

Herman  as  sales  representative  ^ 

for  Star  Parts  Inc.  He  was  for-  ^ 
merly  day  machinist  at  the 
Topeka  State  Journal.  '  * 


beats 

the 


clock 


at 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  biades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  soiid  forged  steei  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  ail  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  |Hi 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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NEWS — Joe  E.  Hurst,  publisher,  reads  the  story  telling 
the  New  Philadelphia  (O.)  Daily  Times  about  the  $175,000 
renovation  project  on  the  paper's  60th  anniversary. 


New  Mat  Processing 
To  Be  Demonstrated 

“New  Concepts  in  Mat  Form¬ 
ing  and  Drying’  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  presentations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  third  annual 
Sta-Hi  Clinic  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ANPA-RI 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago.  The  session  is 
scheduled  for  8:30  p.m.,  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  12,  in  the  Victorian 
Room  of  the  Palmer  House 
Hotel. 

New  techniques  in  stereo  mat 
processing  evolved  by  Sta-Hi’s 
research  program  during  the 
last  year  will  be  explained  and 
demonstrated,  using  an  actual 
production  machine. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  Sta-Hi 
Corporation  president,  will  mod¬ 
erate  the  open  forum  discussion. 
Sam  D.  Oderman,  vicepresident¬ 
engineering,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  technical  presentation. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE! 
FOR  EXPERIENCE! 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


For  these  many  years,  we  have  specialized  in  the  moving  and 
erection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  presses  and  all  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  used  in  the  Publishing  Industry. 


We  are  equipped  and  staffed  to  handle  any  move  you  may 
have  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO..  Inc. 

1127  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago  7,  Illinois  Phone  666*4114 


SEE  YOUR  HUBER  REPRESENTATIVE 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
ordered  an  M-A-N  fully  auto¬ 
matic  caster-finisher  from  R. 

Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  agents  for  this 
equipment  in  the  United  States. 

^ITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1963 


Ink  Division,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


UmaIiSha  PnnIrAlc  reached  the  solenoid  valve  will 

RIcIwIIIIIO  UQnirlllS  remain  closed  until  the  viscosity 

VittlkAcilu  aI  Ink  cause  of  evaporation  has  in- 

WlSwIISIIj  HI  llln  creased  af^ain  above  the  allowed 

A  Swiss  company  is  market-  **”'*^’  ^ 

ing  a  device  which  automatically  .  c*  I* 

maintains  the  concentration  of  Flb6r§^8SS  SlllkSf 

“  “  "a*"”'  Drainage 

Called  the  Epprecht  Visco-  M.  P.  Goodkin  Company,  New- 
Control  and  manufactured  by  ark,  N.  J.,  announces  the  intro- 
Contraves  AG  of  Switzerland,  duction  of  two  fiberfflass  sinks 
the  device  is  fitted  to  the  side  of  for  use  in  photogrraphic  proces- 
the  printing  press.  sing.  They  are  Model  #1620-4, 

The  sensing  element  is  dipped  which  holds  three  20"  x  24"  or 
into  the  ink  and  continuously  four  16"  x  20"  trays;  and  Model 
measures  the  viscosity  of  the  #2430,  holding  three  24"  x  30" 
ink.  or  four  20"  x  24"  trays. 

A  potentiometer  which  is  built  One  of  the  features  of  Good- 
into  the  viscometer  transforms  kin  sinks  is  a  dimpled  bottom, 
the  values  of  viscosity  into  an  which  holds  the  trays  level, 
electrical  magnitude  which  is  allows  water  drainage  toward 
conveyed  to  the  viscostat.  the  center,  and  eliminates  the 

There  the  viscosity  is  com-  need  for  duckboards. 
pared  with  the  desired  standard  • 

and  a  deviation  is  transformed  AniiAintnieiltS 

into  an  order  to  the  solenoid  nppOinimBHlS 

valve  which  will  add  a  deter-  Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 
mined  quantity  of  solvent  to  the  Co.  has  appointed  Jack  Snet- 
ink.  singer  as  sales  representative 

This  complete  cycle  is  repeated  in  Detroit  and  F.  Clyde  Allen 
every  30  seconds  to  allow  the  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Election  of 
ink  and  solvent  to  mix  properly  E.  Byron  Davis,  vicepresident 
so  that  the  sensing  element  can  and  sales  manager,  as  a  direc- 
release  an  evaluation  of  the  new  tor  also  was  announced.  Mr. 
situation.  Davis  is  president  of  the  village 

Once  the  desired  viscosity  is  of  River  Forest,  Ill. 


[njlLICMINC  CO.. 


DOWNTOWN  PROJECT — ^The  Leader  Publishing  Company  is  haviiif 
the  home  of  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  and  Sunday  News-Lea^ 
modernized  and  joined  with  a  common  front  which  will  have  an  orM- 
mental  canopy  over  the  sidewalk. 


Interchemical  Corporation, 

Printing  Ink  Division,  has  been  Athens,  0. 

appointed  distributor  by  Chemi-  Relocation  of  some  depart- 
cal  Products  Corporation  in  the  ments  and  complete  rehabilita- 
United  States  and  Canada  of  tion  of  the  interior  of  its  pub- 
the  materials  used  to  make  the  lishing  building  is  nearing 
new  Chem-O-Type  polymer  completion  at  the  Athens  Met- 
plate.  This  is  the  patented  dupli-  senger. 

cate  plate  developed  by  the  Growth  had  produced  crowded 
Chem-O-Type  Division  of  Chemi-  editorial  and  advertising  depart- 
cal  Products  Corporation,  East  ments,  spacewise,  and  utiliza- 
Providence,  R.  I.  tion  of  the  ground  floor  became 

The  makers  state  that  the  ])ossible  with  the  use  of  a  rail- 
critical  printing  surfaces  of  siding  warehouse  for  newsprint 
these  plates  are  simply  poured  instead  of  the  building, 
from  a  can  of  tough,  durable  The  changes  were  worked 
polymers.  They  also  say  that  around  the  installation  of  a  new 
Chem-O-Type  combines  flexibil-  Intertype  with  Autosetter,  the 
ity  and  excellent  ink  transfer  first  TTS  machine  in  the  city, 
properties.  various  improvements  in  the 

.  composing  room  equipment,  mail 
room  mechanization,  and  stereo- 
type  department  expansion.  The 
.  moves  commanded  complete  re- 

J  *  H  H  ■■  decorating,  additional  air-condi- 
A  tioning,  better  lighting,  and  s 

reorganization  of  ad  copy  flow 
^  through  a  new  dispatch  depart- 

^  M  ■  J 

The  photo  lab  and  engraving 
activities  were  relocated,  a  dock 
built  on  the  rear  of  the  building 
for  outside  loading,  and  new 
furniture  was  added  in  several 
offices.  In  announcing  the  im¬ 
provements,  costing  $65,000, 
Gordon  K.  Bush,  publisher, 
credits  J.  Warren  McClure  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Pre** 
for  the  initial  ideas  of  how 
better  utilization  of  space,  with¬ 
out  addition  to  the  building, 
could  be  accomplished. 
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C  Wr  C  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rellart  when  yea  need  them! 


Ludlow  logotypes  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  more  efficient  grocery 
composition.  Send  for  free  speci¬ 
men  showings  and  prices  today. 


Write 


phone 

collect 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clyboum  Ave..  Chicago  14 


5000  CALVERT  RD. 


PHONE  8M-7t77 
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case  but  “no  newspaper  editor  Speaking^  for  Mr.  LeFleche, 
worthy  of  the  name  can  con-  attorney  Jacob  M.  Frankel  said 
tinually  permit  himself  to  be  his  client  would  be  willing  to 
subpoenal  and  to  continually  discuss  the  facts  with  officials 
waive  the  rights  given  him  by  but  would  not  become  party  to 
the  Constitution.”  “a  fishing  expedition.” 

Overseas  Press  Club 
Votmg;  1600  Eligible 


Tarnished 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


cation  really  is.  The  liberal  arts 
are  not  always  what  you  seem 
to  think  they  are.  You  would  be 
amazed  at  how  vocational  many 
of  the  traditional  liberal  arts 
subjects  have  become,  and  how 
specialized.  In  many  universi¬ 
ties,  the  journalism  curriculum 
is  one  of  the  few  that  puts  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  credits 
a  student  can  take  in  his  major 
field.  Journalism  schools  require 
less  than  30  percent.  And  the 
trend  is  toward  less  concentra¬ 
tion,  not  more  .  .  . 

“Finally,  you  have  not  worked 
very  hard  at  attracting  our 
graduates.  Then  you  blame  us 
when  our  students  go  into 
broadcasting,  industry,  public 
relations  and  other  communica¬ 
tions  fields  that  do  work  hard  to 
attract  journalism  graduates. 
Your  image  is  tarnished — low 
salaries,  declining  opportunities, 
poor  working  conditions — and 
now,  automation.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  loaf.  You  are  losing  the 
battle  for  the  top  minds  in  our 
younger  generation.” 

Professor  Goodwin  closed  by 
saying  that  he  had  tried  to  be 
candid  in  his  remarks.  He  said 
that  candor  is  too  often  lacking 
in  dialogue  between  newspaper¬ 
men  and  educators. 

In  a  ceremony  unprecedented 
for  NPRA,  a  life  membership  in 
the  organization  was  awarded 
James  B.  Stickley,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

Bulletin.  A  gold-plated  card 
went  with  the  citation  to  Mr. 
Stickley,  who  is  a  past  president 
of  NPRA.  He  then  addressed 
the  luncheon  gathering  and  said, 
in  part: 

“No  longer  is  it  possible  for 
management  to  operate  from  an 
ivory  tower  and  disregard  the 
attitudes,  the  reactions  and  the 
participation  of  its  employes  in 
giving  them  inadequate  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  company  that 
employs  them.  They  want  to 
know  about  its  progress,  its 
plans  and  its  problems.  To  a 
degree,  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  know.  Management  aloofness 
leads  to  antagonism,  confusion, 
and  worse.” 

At  the  business  meeting,  Jack 
Edmonds,  personnel  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Timea  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  was  elected 
president  of  NPRA;  Frank 
Duff,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  (Little  Rock)  Arkansas 
Gazette,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Edwin  P.  Young, 
general  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin, 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Dan  Hall,  personnel  director 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 


the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
presided  over  the  sessions,  and 
Cameron  Gregory,  personnel 
manager  of  the  (Norfolk)  Vtr- 
ginior Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  was 
program  chairman.  William 
Forrester,  personnel  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  was  chair¬ 
man  on  arrangements. 

New  directors  named  to 
NPRA  were  James  Sauter,  of 
the  Booth  Newspapers  (De¬ 
troit)  ;  William  Thomas,  of  the 
Detroit  News;  Eugene  Lambert, 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press; 
and  Edward  N.  Duplinsky,  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star. 


Grand  Jury 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


each  case  he  voluntarily  signed 
a  waiver  of  immunity.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  extensive  questioning 
was  an  editorial  which  he  wrote, 
published  in  the  Times-Union 
January  3,  1963,  on  the  conduct 
of  elections  in  Albany  and  the 
need  for  responsible  action  by 
the  Albany  County  Board  of 
Elections.  This  type  of  question¬ 
ing,  especially  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  numerous 
grand  jury  appearances  which 
have  been  required  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editors  and  reporters  of 
both  Albany  newspapers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  news  reports  and 
comments  unfavorable  to  the 
local  administration,  is  intoler¬ 
able  in  a  free  society. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Button  (or  any  other  newspaper¬ 
man)  should  be  subjected  to 
questioning  on  such  reporting 
and  commentary  on  the  news, 
and  I  have  so  advised  him.  I 
would  so  advise  him  in  any  simi¬ 
lar  situation  in  which  I  were 
convinced,  as  I  now  am,  that  he 
had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  that 
he  could  not  contribute  to  its 
resolution,  and  that  he  had 
acted  throughout  with  integrity 
and  in  good  faith  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  public’s  proper  in¬ 
terest  in  directing  the  Times- 
Union’s  coverage  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 

Encroachment  on  Press 

Mr.  Fowler  had  similar  advice 
from  his  attorney,  Arnold  Gor¬ 
don,  who  saw  “an  unrestricted 
continuation”  of  the  practice  of 
subpoenaing  newsmen  resulting 
in  an  encroachment  of  the  First 
Amendment,  “either  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  press  to  control  by  the 
majority  political  party  or  by 
staying  the  hand  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  go  to  make  up  the 
working  press  by  applying  out¬ 
side  pressures.” 

John  W.  Tabner,  attorney, 
said  Mr.  Fichenberg  was  willing 
to  cooperate  in  any  official  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Broughton 


Active  members  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America  are 
voting  until  May  15  for  officers 
and  seven  new  members  of  a  13- 
man  governing  board. 

1964  will  mark  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  OPC,  and  officers 
believe  the  11-story  club  building 
in  West  40th  Street  will  become 
even  more  of  a  world  press 
center  during  the  World’s  Fair 
of  1964-65. 

About  1600  active  members 
out  of  a  total  membership  of 
more  than  3,100  are  eligible  to 
vote.  More  than  400  are  abroad. 
Fred  Kerner,  of  Fawcett  Publi¬ 
cations,  chairman  of  election 
judges,  said  it  is  expected  that 
75%  will  cast  ballots. 

Mr.  Kemer  described  the  pre¬ 
election  period  as  “fairly  quiet, 
with  the  normal  amount  of  cam¬ 
paigning,  all  within  standards 
established  in  the  past.” 

A  ‘Typical’  Year 

Will  Yolen,  president,  in  a 
report  to  the  annual  meeting 
that  opened  April  24  and  ad¬ 
journed  to  May  15,  described  the 
past  year  “with  all  its  fireworks 
and  always  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice”  as  “a  typical  OPC 
year.” 

“Our  financial  disasters  are 
not  as  horrendous  as  some  of 
you  have  been  led  to  believe — 
not  that  we  can’t  improve  our 
position,”  he  reported.  “But  this 
is  the  kind  of  club  which  seems 
to  stumble  from  one  financial 
disaster  to  another — always  up¬ 
ward,  however.  The  new  word 
for  it  is  escalation.” 

Mr.  Yolen  moved  up  to  presi¬ 
dent  from  first  vicepresident 
when  Richard  J.  H.  Johnston, 
New  York  Times,  resigned  in 
March. 

The  candidates  are: 

For  President — Barrett  Mc- 
Gurn,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Bruno  Shaw,  in  semi-retire¬ 
ment,  formerly  with  Associated 
Press  as  foreign  correspondent, 
and  editor  of  the  Hankow  Her¬ 
ald,  a  daily,  and  the  China 
Weekly  Remew. 

For  Vicepresidents  —  Donald 
G.  Coe,  Hal  Lehrman,  Charles 
Robbins,  Lin  Root,  Harry  L. 
Welker  Jr.,  and  Will  Yolen. 

For  Secretary  —  George  H. 
Combs,  Allan  Jackson,  and  Will 
Oursler. 


For  Treasurer — Matthew  Hut- 
tner.  Bates  Raney,  and  Gregor 
A.  Ziemer. 

For  Governors:  Norwood  F. 
Allman,  Arnold  Beichman, 
Lawrence  G.  Blochman,  Whit 
Burnett,  Marguerite  Cartwright, 
Dickey  Chapelle,  Robert  Cough- 
lan,  Joseph  C.  Dine,  Christopher 
Emmet,  Gerold  Frank,  Henry 
Gellermann,  James  W.  Michaels, 
Merrill  Mueller,  Madeline  D. 
Ross,  David  Shefrin,  James  H. 
Sheldon,  and  Helen  Mamas 
Zotos.  (Nominated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.)  Also:  William  F. 
Brooks,  Stan  Carter,  John  de 
Lorenzi,  and  Dorothy  L.  Oman- 
sky.  (Nominated  by  petition.) 

An  “elections  news  committee” 
of  three  was  named  to  supervise 
editing  of  the  club’s  weekly  bul¬ 
letin  for  the  campaign  period. 

Charles  Campbell  ( German 
Information  Bureau),  chairman 
of  the  bulletin  committee,  said 
the  original  idea  was  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  election  news  in  the 
Bulletin,  but  it  was  decided  this 
was  “unrealistic”  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  named  instead  to 
“provide  responsible  editing” 
and  to  relieve  Lucille  G.  Pierlot, 
paid  managing  editor.  The  three 
committee  members  are  John 
Wilhelm,  McGraw-Hill  Co.; 
George  Bookman,  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  and  Spencer 
Valmy,  Colgate-Palmolive  Co., 
all  associate  members  who  are 
not  entitled  to  vote. 

Their  duties,  according  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  have  been  confined  to 
seeing  that  candidates  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  only  when  they 
are  involved  in  legitimate  news 
by  participation  in  club  activi¬ 
ties. 

Matthew  Huttner,  president 
of  Pyramid  Publications,  OPC 
treasurer,  reported  the  club  is 
on  the  brink  of  solvency.  Total 
loss  during  the  last  seven 
months  has  been  less  than 
$9,000,  he  said. 

Active  membership  annual 
resident  dues  have  bron  raised 
from  $50  to  $75 — Associate 
membership  resident  dues  went 
from  $50  to  $75  and  affiliate 
membership  from  $200  to  $300. 

Emanuel  R.  Freedman,  New 
York  Times,  is  president  of  the 
C!orrespondents  Fund  that  owns 
the  building,  representing  an 
investment  of  $8()0,000. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Paris  Herald’s  Story 
Revealed  By  Hawkins 

By  Ray  Erwin 


HAWKINS  OF  THE  PARIS  HERALD. 
Br  Brie  Hawkins  and  Robert  N. 
Sturdevant.  Simon  and  Schuster, 
284  pagrea,  $5.96. 

The  memoirs  of  Eric  Haw¬ 
kins,  for  36  years  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  Herald,  provide 
an  at-once  factual  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  account  of  an  at-once  wacky 
and  wise  newspaper. 

In  a  perhaps  more  hilarious 
but  less  complete  book,  (“Paris 
Herald  —  The  Incredible  News¬ 
paper.”  By  A1  Laney.  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Co.  1947)  we  were 
told  something  of  the  obstacles 
successfully  surmounted  by  Brit- 
ish-bom  Mr.  Hawkins:  “He  had 
never  been  to  America,  but  he 
had  to  handle  a  staff  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  knew  this  and  re¬ 
sented  it.  His  position  was  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  find  somehow  a 
balance  between  harassment 
from  above,  which  amounted 
almost  to  browbeating,  and 
resentment  from  below  that 


by  Oliver  Pilat 


“Arresting  and  absorbing; 
without  rancour  or  bias. 
Reveals  how  great  crusades 
for  the  public  can  be  degraded 
into  acrimonious  personal 
vendettas  . . .  Serious  and 
accurate  book.”  —  Ray  Erwin, 
Editor  6-  Publisher.  $5.00 
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sought  continually  to  outwit 
him.” 

It’s  clear  Mr.  Hawkins  found 
his  balance  and  maintained  his 
equilibrium  and  helped  carry 
along  his  beloved  paper  to  fame 
and  fortune.  He  reports  of  the 
Paris  Herald  (now  officially  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  — 
European  Edition) : 

71  Countries 

“It  had  the  longest  delivery- 
truck  run  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  world,  from  Paris  to  Frank¬ 
furt  (500  miles)  six  nights  a 
week,  20  hours  round  trip;  it 
is  distributed  in  71  countries, 
though  its  basic  circulation  is 
concentrated  in  31 ;  its  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  based  on  circulation 
are  the  most  expensive  in  the 
world;  its  circulation  fluctuates 
from  45,000  to  60,000,  depending 
on  the  season;  every  Communist 
country  in  Europe  receives  at 
least  50  copies  daily  (for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  intelligence  pur¬ 
poses)  ;  it  is  the  world’s  highest- 
priced  daily  newspaper;  its 
readership  is  roughly  60  per¬ 
cent  American  and  40  percent 
foreign.” 

Success  resulted  from  solid, 
serious  news  reporting,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  who  became  editor 
emeritus  in  1960,  is  sure.  But 
he  does  not  forget  some  of  the 
bizarre  characters  in  the  news 
and  some  of  the  weird  ways  of 
the  characters  who  wrote  about 
them.  One  screwball  reporter 
came  on  a  nudist  colony  on  an 
island  in  the  Seine  20  miles 
downstream  from  Paris  —  and 
promptly  joined.  A  staff  occupa¬ 
tional  ailment  was  to  fall  asleep 
at  the  desk  after  dinner  with 
wine.  (“The  Herald  was  the 
incubator  for  the  most  color¬ 
ful,  competent  and  sometimes 
crazy  newspapermen  that  ever 
populated  a  city  room.”) 

Many  staffers  attained  jour¬ 
nalistic  immortality.  Elliot  Paul, 
who  once  set  up  a  keg  of  beer 
on  the  copy  desk,  went  on  to 
write  “The  Last  Time  I  Saw 
Paris”  and  “The  Life  and  Death 
of  a  Spanish  Town”;  Jim  Lard- 
ner,  son  of  Ring  Lardner,  cov¬ 
ered  the  wedding  of  the  Duke 
of  Windsor  and  later  lost  his 
life  defending  Republican  Spain 
against  Franco  Fascists;  Eric 
Sevareid,  William  L.  Shirer, 
Ezra  Pound,  Ralph  and  Joseph 
Barnes,  A1  Laney,  Geoffrey  Par¬ 


sons  Jr.,  and  many  others 
gained  fame.  There’s  a  chapter 
about  the  rapid  rise  to  popu¬ 
larity  of  humor  columnist  Art 
Buchwald. 

Tlie  Sparrow 

A  whole  chapter,  happily,  is 
devoted  to  Sparrow  Robertson, 
aged  sports  starter  who  wrote 
a  wonderful,  unedited  and  un- 
editable  “Sports  Gossip”  column 
about  his  “old  pals”  and  their 
nightly  forays  through  the  Paris 
bistros.  “Never  again,”  The 
Sparrow  would  write  after  each 
nightly  binge.  Two  of  his  thou¬ 
sands  of  “old  pals”  were  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  and  Eugene 
O’Neill.  The  playwright  once 
exclaimed:  “Why,  this  man  is 
the  world’s  greatest  writer.” 
The  Sparrow  (William  Harri¬ 
son  Robertson)  attached  him¬ 
self  to  the  Herald  without  previ¬ 
ous  contact  with  newspapers  (or 
grammar)  in  1921  at  the  age 
of  64;  he  died  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  while  the  paper 
was  suspended. 

The  Herald  was  the  last  Paris 
paper  published  before  the  city 
was  occupied  by  the  Nazis.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  alone  and  lonely,  sad¬ 
ly  locked  the  doors  late  at  night 
and  escaped  to  the  country  and 
on  to  London  eventually  to  work 
for  the  London  bureau  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  He  unlocked 
those  doors  in  the  first  hours  of 
liberation  and  presided  at  the 
paper’s  rebirth. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
paper’s  founder,  had  remained 
in  Paris  and  published  the  pa¬ 
per  in  the  first  World  War  when 
the  Germans  were  near  the  city 
and  other  newspapers  had  fled. 
Mr.  Bennett,  purported  to  have 
483  taboos  for  the  Herald,  em¬ 
ployed  Mr.  Hawkins  in  1915  to 
help  with  the  Lusitania  sinking 
story. 

WriiKht-Li  ndy-By  rd 

Aviation  stories  are  among 
Mr.  Hawkins’  most  intriguing 
anecdotes.  As  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  for  London  papers  in  1908, 
he  covered  Wilbur  Wright’s 
flights  in  France;  George  Dickin 
of  the  Paris  Herald  became  the 
first  newspaperman  to  fly  that 
Summer. 

When  Lindbergh  landed,  the 
Herald’s  two  reporters  at  the 
airport  were  immobilized  by  an 
unmanageable  mob;  the  anxious 
Hawkins  finally  got  the  flash 
from  the  airport  by  way  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
back  across  the  Atlantic,  6,000 
miles.  Lindy  had  signed  up  with 
the  New  York  Times  to  give  it 
his  story  and  the  Times  quietly 
had  made  reservations  for  him 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  When 
gendarmes  spirited  the  Lone 
Eagle  from  the  mob  before  he 
could  reach  U.  S.  Ambassador 
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Herrick  at  the  airport,  th^ 
inquired  where  he  wanted  to 
go.  He  replied  “Ambassador" 
and  through  a  comedy  of  errors 
he  was  taken  to  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy.  The  Herald  found  him 
there  later  that  night  and  in¬ 
terviewed  him. 

Soon  afterward,  Richard  E. 
Byrd  and  three  crewmen  were 
forced  down  on  the  Normandy 
Coast  because  of  bad  weather 
over  Paris.  The  Herald  flew  re¬ 
porters  through  a  fearful  storm 
to  the  coast.  Mr.  Hawkins  glee¬ 
fully  recalls: 

‘Heathen  Rave* 

“Next  morning  our  newspa¬ 
per  carried  probably  a  fuller 
account  of  the  Byrd  odyssey 
than  any  other  paper  in  the 
world.  It  was  particularly  gall¬ 
ing  for  the  New  York  Times, 
because  we  not  only  had  Byrd’s 
full  story  —  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  Times  ex¬ 
clusive  —  but  also  the  official 
report,  signed  by  every  member 
of  the  crew.  The  Times  bureau 
in  Paris  let  out  a  pained  squawk, 
which  we  duly  reported  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  management  in 
New  York.  I  remember  their 
cabled  reply:  ‘Let  the  heathen 
rave.’  ” 

Eric  Hawkins  inherited  news¬ 
paper  inclinations.  His  grand¬ 
father,  William  Hamilton  Haw¬ 
kins,  was  a  police  court  reporter 
for  The  Times  of  London;  his 
father,  Frederick,  was  a  Times 
reporter  and  with  Gladstone, 
Henry  Irving  and  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  attended  a  private  opening 
of  a  showing  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  by  his  friend,  French 
actress  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Erie 
brought  in  13  dailies  for  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  learned  the  alphabet 
from  headlines.  His  brother, 
Frederick  Jr.,  worked  for  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  New  York, 
and  later  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Eric,  with  byline  of  Kid 
Hawk,  was  boxing  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Morning  Telegraph 
when  Bat  Masterson,  famous 
former  U.  S.  Marshal,  was 
sports  editor. 

The  author’s  collaborator, 
Robert  N.  Sturdevant,  was  a 
war  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  is  now  chief 
European  correspondent  for 
ABC  in  Paris. 

Tip  to  editors:  Eric  Hawkins 
often  developed  rare  news 
stories  from  the  “personal”  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  classified  columns. 
One  was  the  Paris  murder  of  a 
Brooklyn  girl,  Jean  de  Kovai. 
*  *  * 

“Masterpieces  of  War  Re¬ 
porting”  (Julian  Messner,  Inc. 
$10),  edit^  by  Louis  L.  Snyder, 
is  a  massive  reprint  of  on-the- 
spot  news  coverage  given  by 
correspondents  to  111  events  of 
World  War  II. 
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Newsprint  Price 
Stability  Seen 

Milwaukee  : 

The  price  of  newsprint  should 
not  be  boosted  in  the  foreseeable  | 
future,  members  of  the  Nation-  i 
al  Association  of  Newspaper ' 
Purchasing  Executives  were  | 
told  here  April  25. 

T.  A.  Corcoran,  director  of  | 
purchasing  for  the  Courier-  j 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  I 
Co.,  said  “there  should  be  no  i 
increase  in  the  price  of  news-  | 
print  .  .  .  unless  there  should  be  i 
serious  inflation.  Certainly, , 
there  should  be  none  as  long  as 
a  substantial  excess  supply 
hangs  over  the  market.” 

Estimates  of  how  long  there 
will  be  an  excess  supply  range 
from  three  years  to  “forever,”  | 
Mr.  Corcoran  reported.  Supply  I 
is  ample  for  any  demand  the  j 
newspaper  industry  might  have  i 
this  year,  he  added,  but  cau-  j 
tioned  purchasers  to  keep  sup-  j 
pliers  advised  of  requirements,  i 

“Prior  to  the  strikes  (the 
recent  newspaper  shutdowns  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland),  11 
Canadian  mills  were  reported 
to  be  operating  at  full  capacity,” 
he  said. 

“Someone  dependent  on  one 
or  several  of  those  mills  for  his 
supply  could  be  in  trouble  if  he 
should  have  a  sharp  increase  in 
his  requirements.” 

Mr.  Corcoran  said  some  recent 
direct  and  indirect  reductions 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  Euro¬ 
pean  paper  by  port  city  pub-  | 
Ushers  and  through  the  payment 
of  more  attention  to  the  control  | 
of  wrapper  weights.  i 

•  I 

Le  Droit  Celebrates 
Its  Golden  Jubilee  | 

Le  Droit  (The  Right),  Otta¬ 
wa’s  only  French-language  daily, 
is  celebrating  its  golden  jubilee. 
Started  50  years  ago  with  a 
capital  investment  of  $10,000 — 
$8,000  for  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  $2,000  for  salaries — 
the  paper  today  has  a  yearly 
global  turnover  of  close  to 
$4,000,000. 

The  first  issue  of  Le  Droit,  an 
eight-page  effort,  was  printed  on 
a  dilapidated  flatbed  press  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  second  floor  of  an 
old  garage  building  in  Lower 
Town  Ottawa.  Today  the  paper 
is  housed  in  a  million-dollar 
building  in  downtown  Ottawa. 

Le  Droit,  whose  publisher, 
Aurele  Gratton,  is  confident  that 
its  circulation  will  hit  the  40,000 
mark  by  the  end  of  its  golden 
jubilee  year,  also  owns  Hebdo- 
Review,  a  weekly  four-color 
supplement,  and  CKCH,  radio 
station  at  Hull. 


What  Is  Margin? 


When  an  investor  or 
speculator  with  the 
temperament  and  the 
money  to  take  substan¬ 
tial  risks  in  the  hope  of 
substantial  gains  wants 
to  increase  his  buying 
power  in  order  to  increase  his  stock  pur¬ 
chases,  he  may  decide  to  buy  stock  listed 
on  an  exchange  on  margin.  That  is,  he 
may  buy  stock  listed  on  an  exchange 
and  pay  only  a  percentage  of  the  cost, 
borrowing  the  rest  from  liis  broker. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

He  decides  to  buy  $10,000  worth  of 
XYZ  stock,  but  he  doesn’t  want  to  use 
$10,000  in  cash  at  the  moment.  With 
the  margin  requirement  currently  at 
505f,  he  puts  up  $5,000,  and  his  broker 
lends  him  the  other  50%  or  $5,000.  The 
purchase  must  be  settled  promptly— 
within  four  business  days  at  the  most. 
He  is  charged  the  entire  commission 
cost  on  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
$10,000  worth  of  stock.  And  he  must 
pay  monthly  interest  on  his  $5,000  loan 
at  a  rate  that  varies  deiiending  on  the 
money  market. 

Actually,  the  proportion  of  money 
that  he  must  put  up  in  order  to  buy  listed 
stock  on  margin  is  set  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  and  may  vary  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  period  from  1934  to  1962,  it  has 
ranged  from  40%  to  100%  (when  the 
margin  requirement  is  100%,  in  efiFect 
there  is  no  margin  buying)  and  has 
been  reduced  to  50%  recently.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  change  the 
initial  margin  requirement  at  any  time 
without  warning,  but  the  change  does 
not  affect  margin  purchases  already 
made. 

There  are  other  margin  regulations, 
too.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  re¬ 
quires  that  the  customer’s  initial  margin 
payment  be  at  least  $1,000  and  that  he 
must  maintain  an  equity  (the  current 
market  value  of  his  stock  less  the  amount 
he  owes  his  broker)  of  no  less  than  25% 
of  the  current  market  value  of  the  stock. 
In  practice,  most  brokers  require  more. 
At  Merrill  Lynch,  the  customer’s  initial 
margin  payment  must  l)e  at  least  $2,000, 
and  our  maintenance  requirements  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  set  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In  general, 
all  listed  stocks  may  be  bought  on  mar¬ 
gin.  At  Merrill  Lynch,  virtually  all  stocks 


listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  a  limited  number  of  stocks  listed 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange  may 
be  bought  on  margin. 

When  a  man  buys  stock  on  margin, 
he  must  leave  the  stock  with  Iiis  broker 
in  street  name— that  is,  in  his  broker’s 
name  and  custody— and  he  must  sign 
a  hypothecation  agreement  allowing  his 
broker  to  pledge  the  securities  as  collat¬ 
eral  for  a  loan.  Tliis  is  because  brokers 
must  often  borrow  and  pay  interest  on 
the  funds  that  they  lend  to  their  margin 
customers  for  stock  purchases. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  man  who 
buys  stock  on  margin  expects  the  price 
to  go  up.  If  it  does,  then  he  can  sell  it 
and  keep  the  profit  on  his  whole  pur¬ 
chase,  both  what  he  paid  for  with  his 
own  funds  and  what  he  borrowed  to 
ay  for.  His  profit  is  what  is  left  after 
e  has  paid  his  broker  the  amount  that 
he  borrowed  plus  interest  and  commis¬ 
sions.  If  the  price  of  his  stock  goes 
down,  one  of  several  things  may  hap¬ 
pen.  One  is  that  he  may  sell  his  stock 
at  a  loss.  Just  as  he  can  keep  the  profit 
on  his  whole  purchase  if  his  stock  goes 
up,  so  he  must  bear  the  loss  on  his  whole 
purchase  if  his  stock  goes  down— and 
also  repay  his  broker  what  he  borrowed 
plus  interest  and  commissions. 

If  his  stock  drops  drastically  in  price 
before  he  sells  it,  the  margin  buyer  will 
receive  a  margin  call  from  his  broker 
asking  him  to  put  up  additional  cash 
or  collateral  to  bring  his  equity  up  to 
the  margin  maintenance  requirement. 
Or  if  his  equity  falls  below  the  require¬ 
ment  and  he  does  not  bring  in  sufificient 
additional  cash  or  collateral,  his  stock 
will  be  liquidated  by  his  broker. 

Obviously,  the  aim  of  the  marmn 
buyer  is  to  increase  his  potentiality  for 
profit  by  buying  more  stock  with  bor¬ 
rowed  funds  than  he  could  afford  to  buy 
with  his  own  funds.  But  the  risk  of  loss 
is  multmlied  just  as  much  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  gain— and  that  means  that  mar¬ 
gin  buying  can  lie  a  dangerous  business. 
No  one  should  ever  consider  buying 
stocks  on  margin  unless  he  has  the  finan¬ 
cial  ability  to  do  so,  the  cash  or  collateral 
to  meet  margin  calls,  the  knowledge  to 
time  his  actions,  and  the  temperament 
to  absorb  losses  with  equanimity. 

Ne.xt  Week:  What  is  Short  Selling? 
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G.  McGallum  Jr. 
Named  President, 
Booth  Newspapers 

Dettboit 

George  P.  McCallum,  Jr.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.,  owner  of  nine 
newspapers  in  Michigan.  He 
success  John  A.  McDonald  who 
has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Stephen  F.  Booth  has  been 
elected  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer.  Gordon  Craig  con¬ 
tinues  as  vice  president  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  and  Richard 
N.  Lindau  as  treasurer  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretary. 

These  changes,  effective  June 
1,  were  announced  by  James  A. 
Beresford,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Beresford  is  retiring 
as  chairman  after  39  years  with 
the  company.  He  will  continue 
as  a  director. 

Mr.  McCallum  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company  since 
September  1961.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  manager  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  News  with  which  he  had 
been  associated  for  40  years.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  in 
1921  as  a  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  the  Times-News,  later  the 
Ann  Arbor  News.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  city  editor. 
He  transferred  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  staff  of  the  News  in  No¬ 
vember,  1929,  as  a  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  in 
February,  1935,  and  a  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  in  1948. 

President  Since  1959 

Mr.  McDonald  was  named 
president  of  Booth  Newspapers 
in  1969  after  serving  six  years 
as  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  and  a  director.  He 
joined  Booth  Newspapers  41 
years  ago  as  a  rural  circulation 
solicitor  for  the  Ann  Arbor 
News.  He  served  successively  as 
circulation  manager,  classified 
advertising  manager  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman.  In 
1924,  he  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  Saginaw  News. 
He  later  was  named  managper  of 
that  newspaper  and  remained 
in  this  position  until  transfer¬ 
red  to  Flint  in  1947  as  manager 
of  the  Flint  Journal.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  elected  an 
officer  of  the  company  in  1953. 

Stephen  Booth  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Booth  Newspapers 
since  1960.  He  is  the  owner  of 
Paragon  Productions,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  Michigan.  In  1950 
he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Pontiac  Press  and  for  the 
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McDonald  Booth 


next  five  years  was  reporter, 
copy  editor  and  feature  editor 
of  this  newspaper.  In  1961  he 
became  co-founder  and  editor  of 
Impresario,  a  bi-monthly  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  performing  arts. 

James  Beresford  joined  Booth 
Newspapers  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  in  1924.  He  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  secretary-treasurer 
and  vicepresident  and  in  1959 
became  board  chairman.  He 
was  elected  a  director  in  1934 
and  has  served  continuously 
since. 

• 

Stories  on  Court 
Reform  Win  Prize 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Jessie  Nicodemus,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald,  will  receive  the  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association’s  first 
place  award  in  its  Ninth  Annual 
Journalism  Award  competition 
for  her  series  of  articles  on  a 
proposed  court  reorganization 
plan  for  Ohio. 

Her  award,  a  $600  prize,  will 
be  presented  May  16  at  the  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association’s  Annual 
meeting  here. 

Second  place  in  the  individual 
category  will  be  presented  to 
A.  L.  Paddock  Jr.  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Advertiser.  Third  place 
will  go  to  Robert  Wingett  of  the 
Pomeroy  Daily  Sentinel. 

The  Dayton  Journal  Herald 
will  be  presented  with  the  news¬ 
paper  award  for  its  support  of 
the  series  of  articles  by  Mrs. 
Nicodemus. 


His  Loyal  Press  Corps 
Now  Sore  at  Dick  Nixon 


By  Pat  Munroe 

Washington 

Credit  former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  with  one  out¬ 
standing  virtue.  The  man  is 
thorough. 

Despite  his  blast  at  reporters 
after  losing  the  California 
gubernatorial  race  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  still  had  several  news¬ 
men  here  who  were  faithful  to 
his  career.  So  some  three  weeks 
ago  he  invited  them  to  dine  with 
him  at  an  “off-the-record”  ses¬ 
sion  at  a  local  hotel. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  some  news  for 
them.  It  was  this:  they  could 
print  (without  identifying  the 
source)  it  as  a  fact  that  he  was 
going  to  remain  in  California, 
not  move  to  New  York. 

Many  of  the  dozen  or  so  news¬ 
men  present  did  so  report.  In 
fact,  they  looked  good  to  their 
home  desks  right  on  through 
Mr.  Nixon’s  appearance  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here  where  he  made  a 
point  of  praising  the  “objec¬ 
tivity”  of  newspaper  reporters. 

So  far,  so  good. 

Tlial’s  What  He  Said 

Then  last  week  came  the  blow 
that  finally  cut  him  off  from 
the  few  newsmen  here  who’d 
remained  true  to  him  over  the 
years.  He  was  moving  to  New 
York  City  after  all. 

Most  newspapermen  present 
at  the  Nixon  gathering  just  took 
it  quietly,  promising  not  to  for¬ 
get  but  hoping  their  editors 
would.  But  Washington  Star 
columnist  Betty  Beale  (who 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  af¬ 
fair)  had  enterprised  a  story 
out  of  Mr.  Nixon  via  a  phone 
call. 

In  a  column  this  week  she  re¬ 
called  Mr.  Nixon’s  comment  to 
a  television  audience  last  No¬ 
vember.  At  that  time  he  said : 

“Thank  God  for  tv  and  radio 
for  keeping  the  newspapermen 
a  little  more  honest.” 

She  also  recalled  his  com¬ 
ment  to  her  (which  the  Star 
printed) : 

“.  .  .  I  am  in  California  and 
intend  to  remain  there.” 

The  sharp-penned  Miss  Beale 
then  added  this  quote  from  Mr. 
Nixon’s  November  television 
appearance: 

“A  fellow  ought  to  at  least 
report  what  the  man  said.  That 
is  all  anybody  can  ask.” 

Her  closing  comment: 

“I  did,  Mr.  Nixon,  I  did. 
Though  I  now  regret  it.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were  in 
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New  York  this  week  buying  in 
a  cooperative  apartment  in  the 
same  Fifth  Avenue  building 
where  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  will  live.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  he  plans  to  Income 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Mudge,  Stern,  Baldwin  and 
Todd  in  June.  Hiram  C.  Todd, 
a  senior  member,  was  a  U.S. 
attorney  by  appointment  of 
President  Harding  and  a  news¬ 
maker  in  the  1930s  when  he  was 
special  prosecutor  in  several 
major  crime  and  rackets  in¬ 
vestigations. 

Other  “name  members”  were 
Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Alfred  E. 
Mudge  and  Henry  Root  Stem, 
all  deceased.  Twenty  attorneys 
are  now  associated  with  the 
firm. 

• 

Frankel  to  Cover 
Diplomatic  Beat 

Max  Frankel  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  has  been  appointed 
diplomatic  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Frankel,  who  is  33,  has 
been  with  the  Times  since  1952. 
He  has  been  covering  foreign 
affairs  and  State  Department 
activities  in  Washington  since 
1960.  Before  that,  he  served  as 
Moscow  correspondent  for  three 
years  and  traveled  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union. 

• 

‘Peabody’  to  Norton 

Boston 

Elliot  Norton,  drama  critic 
of  the  Boston  Record  American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser  who  re¬ 
cently  received  the  Rodgers- 
Hammerstein  Award,  has  added 
a  George  Foster  Peabody  Award 
to  his  trophy  collection.  This 
was  given  for  his  “friendly,  but 
penetrating  interviews”  with 
show  people  on  a  weekly  Chan¬ 
nel  2  (WGBH-tv)  program. 
The  Peabody  awards  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Merger  Progress 

Washington 

Progress  on  a  merger  of 
unions  of  printers,  pressmen 
and  papermakers  was  reported 
this  week  after  a  meeting  here. 
Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  said  a  report  would  be 
made  to  the  union’s  convention 
at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in 
August.  The  three  unions  have  a 
combined  membership  of  369,000. 
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Congratulations,  Lichty  and  you  too,  Fischetti! 


Grin  and  Bear  It  by  Lichty,  Best  Comic  Panel  Cartoonist, 


Fischetti,  Best  Editorial  Cartoonist, 


*  /  cxmt  kncm  about  sreec  ear  t 

KNO\^  M  m'CHICK£Nm  OUTAdAlN* 


We’re  proud  to  salute  our  two  award  winners  for  1963. 
Both  won  top  honors  from  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety.  This  kind  of  talent  makes  a  welcome  addition  to  any 
newspaper.  Actually,  awards  are  nothing  new  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate.  Our  cartoonists  have  won 
hundreds  of  them  over  the  years— including  Pulitzers, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  and  Reubens.  And  why  not?  We  have  35 


of  the  country’s  most  popular  cartoons  and  strips— now 
all  under  the  same  syndicate  roof! 

Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 

400  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 

Publishers  Syndicate 

Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  Syndicate 


probiMi  is  to  get 


out  of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
speeches!’’ 


Day,  Father’s  Day,  Chiistmai 
and  other  seasons,”  he  said. 

Some  Samples 

Some  sample  letters: 

“My  girl  friend  at  camp  ig 
Nancy.  She’s  terrific.  She’s  a 
first  baseman  like  me.” 

“The  baseball  glove  you  sent 
is  no  good.  I  made  three  errors 
today.  Send  me  a  new  glove.” 

“Could  you  please  send  me  a 
lock  of  your  hair.  I  am  starting 
a  collection.” 

“Dear  Pres.  Kennedy,  my 
father  can’t  afford  to  pay  taxes 
anymore.  Please  get  your  money 
someplace  else.” 

“Dear  Pres.  Kennedy,  could 
you  start  a  fizzicul  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  for  dogs?  My  dog  Biff  is 
very  lazy.” 

“Dear  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Our 
secret  club  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  tell  us  what  to  do 
with  a  squealer.” 
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Kids’  Letters  Make 
Humorous  Panel 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Kids’  letters  often  make  published  next  year  by  Prentice- 
wonderful  sense  and  wonderful  Hall.  His  earlier  books  have 
nonsense,  newspaper  readers  gone  from  hard  cover  to  soft 
will  be  reminded  in  a  new  syn-  cover  editions  because  of  their 
dicated  feature.  popularity. 

The  panel:  “Bill  Adler’s  Mr.  Adler’s  intense  interest 
Letters  From  Kids.”  in  youth  led  to  his  appointment 

The  writer:  Bill  Adler.  to  a  six-year  term  on  the  New 

The  cartoonist:  Howard  York  City  Youth  Board  by 
Schneider.  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  of 

The  format:  One  column,  New  York  City.  He  and  his  wife 
four  and  one-half  inches  deep,  have  two  children  of  their  own. 
The  release:  Six  days  a  week,  »  six-year-old  son  and  a  four- 

beginning  June  17.  Ml- 

f.  ^  „  He  attended  Riverside  Mili- 

The  distributor:  The  Hall  ^j.y  Academy  in  Gainesville, 
Syndicate.  ^  years  and  served  in  the 

“Bill  Adler’s  Letters  From  Ai-my,  having  been  program  di- 
Kids”  has  had  a  successful  try-  rector  of  the  Armed  Forces 
out  run  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Radio  in  Tokyo  for  two  years. 
Press  and  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  He  appears  on  the  NBC  “Moni- 
Times  Herald  since  1962,  but  tor”  program  every  week;  he 
with  different  art.  The  draw-  has  been  on  the  “Tonight”  and 
ings  of  the  sjmdicated  feature  Arthur  Godfrey  shows;  Garry 
will  be  by  Howard  Schneider,  Moore  often  has  read  his  letters 
who  has  illustrated  two  books,  from  kids  in  broadcasts.  He  has 
“The  World  Is  No  Place  for  contributed  to  Reader’s  Digest, 
Children”  and  “The  Deceivers.”  Parade  and  to  McCall’s,  of 

course. 

Four  Books  jyj^  Adler  was  formerly  a 

Bill  Adler,  humor  editor  of  NBC  producer  and  he  wrote  the 
McCall! s  magazine,  is  the  author  former  “Tex  and  Jinx  Show.” 
of  three  books,  “Letters  From  He  often  is  master  of  cere- 
Camp”  (Chilton), “Kids’ Letters  monies  on  shows  for  children 
to  President  Kennedy”  (Wil-  and  he  is  now  putting  together 
liam  Morrow)  and  “Boys  Are  a  tv  program  called  “Leave  It 
Very  Funny  People,”  which  to  the  Kids.” 

Morrow  publishes  in  November.  ...  , 

A  Cliild-Loniit 


the  lore  of  kids.  He  plans  to  use  Bishop’s  Advice 
letters  sent  in  by  readers  from  jjm  Bishop,  King  Features 
time  to  time  and  may  work  out  Syndicate  columnist,  first  got 
a  plan  to  pay  kids  for  their  (hg  wanted  to  become « 

letters.  writer  in  Miami  in  1925  wheo 

The  author  has  received  he  bought  a  New  York  newgpi. 
warm  letters  from  White  House  per  and  read  a  column  called 
officials,  who  were  delighted  “About  Broadway”  by  Mark 
with  his  “Kids’  Letters  to  Presi-  Hellinger.  Incidentally  Jim  Biah- 
dent  Kennedy.”  The  new  news-  op  believes  that  writers  are 
paper  column  will  have  a  made,  not  born.  He  says:  “Pnu- 
sprinkling  of  letters  sent  to  the  tice  makes  the  writer.  The  best 
White  House  as  well  as  to  base-  practice  is  to  try  to  tell  a  story 
ball  stars  and  astronauts  and  in  the  fewest  number  of  worda 
Congressmen.  mostly  of  one  syllable.  The  wri- 

“I  plan  to  seasonalize  the  ter  who  uses  abstract  and  ar- 
column,  keeping  it  synchronized  chaic  words  is  afraid  of  hu 
with  camp,  baseball.  Mother’s  work.” 


Your  son  Cricket 


I  II  is  the  way  he  signs  letters  from  camp.  The  letters 
Ji^  are  howls!  About  whatever  enters  his  head.  And 
''/  almost  everything  does,  including  camp  pie, 
dinosaur  eggs,  and  cough  medicine  with  cherry 
^  flavor.  And  about  his  camper  friends,  guys  like 
Sniff-Hound  Hennessy,  Dilly  Pickles,  Sharkey  Deal, 
and  Motor-Mouth  Murphy.  The  whole  family  will  want  to  read 

CRICKET  AT  CAMP 

new  feature  starting  in  July!  Pre-tested  in  several  papers,  it 
proved  highly  successful.  The  letters,  with  a  kid's  drawing,  capture 
the  boyishness  of  boyhood,  are  full  of  fun,  chuckles  and  charm, 
and  little  heartaches  and  horse  laffs!  Written  and  drawn  by 
Fred  Gohman,  well-known  for  his  juvenile  stories,  serials,  and  pictures. 
Schedule  “Cricket  at  Camp"  for  the  summer  season!  Phone,  wire, 
or  write  for  proofs  and  prices  —  today! 


WEST  POINTERS  STUDY  EX-MARINE'S  CARTOON— Don  Sherwood. 
ex-Marine  creator  of  a  new  adventure  strip  about  the  Marines,  "Daa 
Flagg"  (McNaught  Snydicate),  explains  his  cartoons  to  Cadet  Willian 
Murdy  (I)  and  Cadet  Randolph  Harris,  two  of  30  West  Pointers,  al 
staff  members  of  the  Academy  newspaper,  who  visited  Mr,  Sherwood's 
Manhattan  studio. 
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Joanna  Barnes  Writes 
On  Home  Decoration 


Interior  decorating  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  new  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  by  a  new  newspaper  writer. 

The  column;  “Touching 
Home.” 

The  columnist :  Joanna 
Barnes. 

The  format:  160-175  words 
in  two-column  box  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  for  illustration. 

The  release:  Once  a  week  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  distributor:  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Joanna  Barnes,  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  television  actress  in 
Hollywood,  before  signing  to 
write  “Touching  Home”  on  a 
regular  weekly  basis  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune -New  York 
News  Syndicate,  found  expres¬ 
sion  for  her  journalistic  talents 
by  writing  book  reviews  and 
cooking  columns  for  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Constant  Oianges 

“I  believe  interior  decorating 
should  be  a  vital,  fluid  thing  — 
not  undertaken  every  five  or  10 
years  as  a  major  project,”  said 
Miss  Barnes  in  discussing  her 
new  column.  “We  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  making  minor 
changes  in  our  homes,  our  sur¬ 
roundings,  so  they  are  more  at¬ 
tractive,  more  interesting,  more 
revealing  of  our  individual  per¬ 
sonalities. 

“Changes  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  simply  by  changing  the 
color  and  texture  of  a  chair 
pad,  adding  an  interesting 
screen,  setting  something  as 
simple  as  a  velvet  -  covered 
matchbox  on  a  coffee  table  — 
or  a  rock  with  an  interesting 
shape,”  she  continued.  “Such 
items  provide  guests  with  con¬ 
versational  topics;  they  tell 
something  about  the  people  who 
live  there.  I’m  a  firm  believer 
in  homes  having  that  ‘lived-in’ 
look,  as  opposed  to  the  stiff 
formality  which  most  women 
strive  to  achieve  by  having 
‘everything  in  its  place.’  ” 

Plans  New  Home 

While  working  on  a  “Richard 
Diamond”  teleshow,  Joanna  met 
actor  Lawrence  Dobkin  and  they 
were  married  in  1961.  The  cou¬ 
ple  are  now  in  the  process  of 
building  an  apartment  house 
duplex  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  area,  which  Joanna  will 
decorate.  In  partnership  with 
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Joanna  Barnas 


another  decorator,  she  has  han¬ 
dled  many  important  decorat¬ 
ing  commissions. 

Wins  Her  Way 

Joanna  Barnes’  emergence  as 
a  nationally  syndicated  column¬ 
ist  on  interior  decorating  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  close  friends. 
They  know  she  is  the  kind  of 
girl  who  goes  after  what  she 
wants  —  and  gets  it.  She  made 
up  her  mind  years  ago  to  be  a 
writer,  and  although  she’s  been 
sidetracked  along  the  way  with 
a  number  of  other  careers,  she’s 
finally  getting  back  to  her  first 
love,  journalism. 

Joanna  was  bom  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  Beacon  Hill  section  of 
Boston.  Her  family  name  is  one 
to  be  reckoned  with  among  the 
socially  elite.  She  followed  the 
prescribed  path  for  young  girls 
of  her  position  and  finished  her 
secondary  education  at  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass.  She 
was  presented  to  society  at  the 
Cotillion  in  Boston  in  1953. 

At  Smith  College  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  Joanna  was  an 
outstanding  student.  She  was 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
1956.  She  edited  the  Smith  Re¬ 
view,  a  college  literary  maga¬ 
zine. 

Literary  Aspirations 

She  inherits  a  love  of  books, 
art  and  music  from  her  parents. 
While  other  youngsters  were 
playing  hopscotch  and  pick-up 
jacks,  Joanna  filled  her  time 
with  music  and  paintings.  Liter¬ 
ary  aspirations  were  paramount 
in  Joanna’s  mind  when  a  mutual 
friend  introduced  her  to  silent 
film  star  Carmel  Myers.  Joanna 
asked  Miss  Myers  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  publisher,  but  in¬ 
stead  the  astute  Miss  Myers 
sent  her  to  friends  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Pictures  in  New  York.  Be- 
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fore  Joanna  could  say  “Holly¬ 
wood,”  she  was  in  the  movie 
Mecca  making  a  screen  test. 

The  test  was  a  success  and 
she  has  had  roles  in  “Garment 
Jungle,”  “The  Parent  Trap,” 
“Spartacus,”  “Auntie  Marne,” 
and  many  television  series. 

Topics  of  the  first  four 
“Touching  Home”  columns  are 
“Humor  in  Decorating,”  “Bring 
Out  the  Best,”  “Keep  Entry 
Pleasing,”  “Screen’s  Place  in  j 
Decor.”  I 

«  *  * 

BEAUTY  PLAN 

A  nine-installment  illustrated 
series  of  articles  on  “Beauty 
Improvement  Plan,”  by  Jose¬ 
phine  Lowman,  is  teing  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

Booklets  and  charts  on  weight 
control  and  diets  may  be 
offered  by  subscribing  news-  i 
papers,  if  they  wish.  Miss  Low- 
man  is  regarded  as  an  authority  ' 
on  weight  reduction. 

syndicate 

Sentences 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillH^^^^ 

— A  new  episode  in  “Terry  i 
and  the  Pirates”  begins  June  16  I 
with  the  story  dealing  with  the  | 
new  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo-  i 
rado  Springs,  which  George  j 
Wunder,  creator  of  “Terry,”  I 
visited.  Mr.  Wunder  had  inter-  : 
views  with  officers  and  cadets  , 
and  made  sketches  in  prepara-  ! 
tion  for  sequences  which  will  j 
show  “Bucky  Warbow,”  Terry’s  i 
teen-age  charge,  through  his  > 
four-year  career  at  the  academy. 

— Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  “On 
World  Affairs”  columnist  for  the 
Bell-McCIure  Syndicate,  accept-  ^ 
ing  the  annual  Americanism 
award  of  the  Queens  County 
(New  York)  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  declared  that 
the  time  is  not  far  away  when 
President  Kennedy  or  his  suc¬ 
cessor  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
reality  of  the  world  situation 
and  pass  from  unsuccessful  con¬ 
tainment  to  a  policy  of  defeat-  ; 
ing  communism  by  all  means  | 
short  of  major  war. 

— TYie  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Un¬ 
ion  sponsored  a  “Dear  Abby”  j 
teen-age  forum  at  the  U.  S.  I 
Grant  Hotel,  at  which  Abigail 
Van  Buren,  the  “Dear  Abby” 
advice  columnist  (McNaught 
Syndicate)  spoke  and  answered 
questions.  In  private  life,  the 
columnist  is  Mrs.  Morton  Phil¬ 
lips  of  Los  Angeles  and  they 
have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  daughter,  Jeanne,  accom¬ 
panied  her  mother  to  San  Diego 
and  observed  her  21st  birthday 
there  by  dining  with  five  6-foot 
Marine  lieutenants. 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


No  Edition  Time 

The  Pulitzer  for  local  report¬ 
ing,  not  under  pressure  of  edi¬ 
tion  time,  was  awarded  Oscar 
O’Neal  Griffin  Jr.,  30  years  old, 
who  as  editor  of  the  Pecos 
(Tex.)  Independent  and  Enter¬ 
prise,  published  the  first  articles 
that  eventually  led  to  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  Billie  Sol  Estes,  a  local 
financier  whose  operations  later 
resulted  in  his  indictment  and 
conviction.  (E&P,  April  7,  1962, 
page  76). 

Mr.  Griffin’s  first  three  articles 
called  attention  to  the  financial 
dealings  of  Estes,  then  a  re¬ 
spected  Texas  financial  figure. 
An  investigation  resulted  and  a 
major  fraud  against  the  U.S. 
Government  was  uncovered  with 
national  publicity.  Prosecution 
and  conviction  of  Estes  followed. 

The  former  Pecos  editor 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  on  June  1, 
1962.  He  was  born  in  Texas  in 
1933  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1958 
with  a  degree  in  journalism.  He 
worked  as  a  public  relations 
man  for  the  city  of  Liberty, 
Tex.,  and  became  editor  of  the 
Canyon  (Tex.)  News  before 
joining  the  Pecos  paper.  He  and 
his  wife  have  one  daughter.  He 
received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
1963  award  for  general  report¬ 
ing. 


National  Reporting 

Anthony  Lewis,  New  York 
Times,  won  his  second  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  distinguished  report¬ 
ing  on  national  affairs.  The  1963 
award  was  for  his  coverage  of 
the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  during  1962  for  the 
Times.  He  received  his  first 
Pulitzer  in  1955,  when  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News,  for  a  series 
of  articles  which  were  adjudged 
directly  responsible  for  clearing 
an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Department  and  restoring  him 
to  duty  after  he  was  dismissed 
as  a  security  risk.  His  1963 
award  emphasized  his  coverage 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  reappointment  case 
and  its  consequences  in  many 
states. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1927,  attended 
Horace  Mann  School  in  New 
York  and  received  his  A.B.  from 
Harvard  in  1948.  After  his 
graduation  in  1952,  he  worked 
for  the  Sunday  department  of 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  writer 
for  the  “News  of  the  Week  Re¬ 
view.”  From  1952  to  1955,  he 
was  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
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A  sample  of  Frank  Miller's  cartooning  in  the  Des  Moines  Register — 
"I  said — we  sure  settled  that  dispute,  didn't  we?" 


porter  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News,  and  in  1955 
he  returned  to  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  During  1956-57, 
he  attended  the  Harvard  Law 
School  as  a  Nieman  Fellow,  and 
since  that  time  has  covered  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Justice 
Department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  and  their 
three  children  live  at  McLean, 
Va. 

This  was  the  33rd  Pulitzer 
Prize  won  in  the  47  years  they 
have  been  in  existence  won  by 
the  New  York  Times  or  members 
of  its  staff. 

«  *  * 

International  Reporting 

Hal  Hendrix,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  international  reporting 
for  his  persistent  reporting 
which  revealed,  at  an  early 
stage,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  installing  missile  launching 
pads  in  Cuba  and  sending  in 
large  numbers  of  MIG-21  air¬ 
craft. 

Hal  Hendrix  was  bom  in  Mis¬ 
souri  in  1922.  He  attended  Rock- 
hurst  Collegre  in  Kansas  City 
and  joined  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  in  1944.  He  began 
covering  Latin  American  affairs 
in  1947  and  in  1957  joined  the 


Miami  News  as  Latin  America 
editor.  As  such,  he  writes  a  six- 
day-a-week  column.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  strife-torn  Port-au- 
Prince,  capital  of  Haiti.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hendrix  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter  live  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

«  *  • 

Editorial  Writing 

Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Pascagoula 
(Miss.)  Chronicle,  won  the 
award  for  distinguished  editorial 
writing  “for  his  courageous  edi¬ 
torials  devoted  to  the  process  of 
law  and  reason  during  the  inte¬ 
gration  crisis  in  Mississippi  in 
1962.”  (E&P,  Nov.  3,  1962,  page 
10). 

When  James  Meredith,  a 
Negro,  was  admitted  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Mr.  Harkey  courage¬ 
ously  fought  for  law  observance. 
He  declared  Gov.  Ross  Barnett 
and  racist  groups  were  driving 
Mississippi  to  “ruin.”  He  defied 
threats  to  maintain  his  editorial 
stand  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Harkey  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  1918.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute,  and  in  1941  received  a 
B.A.  degree  from  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Following  his 
graduation,  he  attended  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Florida  College  of 
Law  and  he  served  in  the  Naw 
during  World  War  II. 

He  began  as  a  cub  reporter 
for  the  New  Orleans  Tints- 
Picayune.  He  bought  the  Pt». 
cagoula  Chronicle,  then  a  weekly 
newspaper,  in  1949  and  in  WSI 
converted  it  into  a  semi-weekly 
and  in  1962  turned  it  into  an 
afternoon  daily.  Mr.  Harkey  it 
the  father  of  six  children. 

The  crusading  editor  ignored 
threats  and  a  bullet  fired 
through  a  door  at  the  newspaper 
plant.  “The  hateists  must  haw 
the  facts  of  life  rammed  dowj 
their  throats,”  he  said. 

Here  are  the  first  three  para¬ 
graphs  of  one  of  his  cited  edi¬ 
torials  entitled  “Perfectly  Cap¬ 
able  of  Closing  Ole  Miss:” 

“Anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  the  suggestion  that  i 
state  university  be  closed  down 
for  any  reason  at  all  would  ri« 
to  the  level  of  public  discussioa. 
Such  a  suggestion  could  not 
originate  outside  a  lunatic 
academy. 

“But  in  our  state — where  the 
leaders  for  eight  years  led  us  to 
believe  we  would  not  be  required 
to  obey  the  same  laws  that 
others  must  obey,  whose  leadm 
called  out  the  mobs  to  let  blood 
in  senseless  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  nation,  where  Ame^ 
ican  GIs  and  marshals  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  terms  of  hate  for¬ 
merly  used  only  for  Huns  who 
ravished  Belgium  in  the  World 
War  and  Japs  who  tortured 
prisoners  in  World  War  II-^ 
this  state  we  had  better  discus 
the  possibility.  Now. 

“For  the  people  who  could  do 
and  say  the  things  that  hare 
been  done  and  said  in  our  state 
during  the  past  six  weeks  have 
proved  themselves  perfectly  ca¬ 
pable  of  closing  down  a  unive^ 
sity.” 


(Cartoon  Award 

The  award  “for  a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  a  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  work”  went  to  Frank  Miller, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
for  his  editorial  cartoons  during 
the  year,  a  notable  example  of 
which  showed  a  world  destroyed 
with  one  ragged  figure  calling  to 
another:  “I  Said — We  Sure 
Settled  That  Dispute,  Didn’t 
We?” 

Mr.  Miller,  37,  has  been  staff 
cartoonist  for  the  Register  for 
nine  years.  He  is  a  native  of 
Kansas  and  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  and  the 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute.  He 
served  in  both  World  War  H 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  c(^ 
tributed  cartoons  to  the  Pactfk 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  addition  to  his  cartoon 
work,  Mr.  Miller  draws  carica¬ 
tures  and  illustrations  for  ^ 
newspaper,  and  on  occaain 
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produces  paintings  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  “Picture  Magazine.”  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  two 
children. 

*  •  • 
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The  prize  for  an  outstanding 
example  of  news  photography 
went  to  Hector  Rondon,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Caracas  (Vene¬ 
zuela)  La  Republica,  for  his 
remarkable  picture  of  a  priest 
holding  a  wounded  soldier  in  the 
June,  1962,  Venezuelan  insurrec¬ 
tion  entitled  “Aid  from  the 
Padre.”  The  photograph  was 
distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press.  (E&P,  Nov.  10,  1962, 
page  47.)  (See  story  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  13.) 
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News  Management 
Keeps  RCA  Relay 
Behind  a  Cloud 

The  Relay  communications 
satellite  has  to  take  a  back  seat 
while  Telstar  shines  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  spotlight  because  of  gov¬ 
ernment  news  management. 

That’s  the  explanation  Gen. 
David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  gave  to  a  stockholders’ 
meeting  in  New  York  this  week. 

A  shareholder  wanted  to  know 
why  the  public  hadn’t  heard  as 
much  about  RCA’s  achievement 
with  Relay  as  it  had  about  Tel¬ 
star.  Did  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  government  control  of  the 
news? 

The  facts  are.  General  Samoff 
replied,  that  Telstar  was  built 
and  put  into  orbit  by  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  with 
its  own  money.  Relay  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  RCA  with  govern¬ 
ment  funds  and  therefore  the 
publicity  concerning  it  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion,  Gen.  Sarnoff  said. 

• 

Bert  Powers  Opposed 
In  ‘Big  6’  Election 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  who  led 
the  union  in  the  114-day  New 
York  newspaper  strike,  is  run¬ 
ning  for  re-election  as  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 
Election  day  is  May  15. 

His  opponent  is  John  Kepple, 
representing  a  coalition  party. 
Running  with  Mr.  Powers  on 
the  Progressive  ticket  is  David 
Cmkett  (formerly  New  York 
Titms)  for  vicepresident,  op¬ 
posing  John  Flood,  New  York 
Post.  Both  parties  have  en¬ 
dorsed  Thomas  W.  Kopeck,  New 
York  Journal- American,  for  re- 
election  as  secretary-treasurer. 


No  Complaints  Heard 
On  Explosive  Series 


Chicago 

Chicago  Daily  News  editors 
made  some  corrections  on  the 
editorial  page  masthead  between 
editions  on  May  6.  Now  it  reads 
to  tbe  effect  that  the  News  has 
won  12  Pulitzer  Prizes  since 
1925. 

For  the  third  time,  the  News 
has  won  the  gold  medal  for 
meritorious  and  disinterested 
public  service  in  journalism.  In 
1950  the  News  shared  the  honor 
with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
for  revealing  the  names  of  60 
Illinois  newspaperman  on  the 
state  payroll,  and  in  1957  the 
News  received  the  award  for 
cracking  the  scandal  in  the  office 
of  State  Auditor  Orville  E. 
Hodge. 

The  1962  award  comes  to  the 
News  for  exploring  “the  extent 
to  which  birth  control  informa¬ 
tion  was  available  in  Chicago.” 

Congratulations  were  in  order 
all  around  the  News  office  but 
one  of  the  chief  figures  was 
touring  with  her  husband  in 
Egypt. 

She  is  Lois  Wille,  32,  fashion 
writer  turned  feature  writer, 
and  now  general  assignment 
reporter,  who  wrote  the  series 
of  stories  on  birth  control  in  the 
Illinois  public  aid  program. 

Cited  with  Mrs.  Wille  were 
Horton  Trautman,  reporter  who 
specializes  in  the  work  of  state 
and  city  government,  and  Henry 
M.  Hanson,  bureau  chief  at 
Springfield. 

Other  Daily  News  staffers 
assisted. 

Asked  how  the  series  came 
about,  John  Stanton,  managing 
editor,  said  it  emanated  in  dis¬ 
cussions  chiefly  between  City 
Editor  Maurice  Fischer,  Assist¬ 
ant  City  Editor  Robert  ^se,  and 
Mrs.  Wille.  She  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  for  some  time  in  writing 
about  sociological  aspects  of 
Chicago.  (E&P,  June  16,  1962). 

Starts  With  Memo 

The  discussion  resulted  in  a 
memo  to  the  front  office,  the 
decision  was  made  tp  explore, 
develop  and  publish  the  series. 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  expressing  his  appre¬ 
ciation  to  staffers  who  had  a 
part  in  capturing  the  award, 
said: 

“The  performance  of  our  staff 
adds  new  luster  to  the  Daily 
News.  A  number  of  people 
made  notable  contributions  to 
this  team  effort,  but  I  should 
like  to  single  out  for  special 
commendation  Mrs.  Lois  Wille 
who  handled  with  courage,  good 


taste  and  a  high  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  a  most  explosive 
issue.” 

Mr.  Field  noted  that  this  is 
the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
Daily  News  since  Field  Enter- 
prizes,  Inc.,  purchased  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1959. 

Mrs.  Wille  ran  into  numerous 
barriers  in  gathering  material 
for  the  series.  Many  persons, 
reluctant  to  speak  out  on  the 
issue  to  a  reporter,  told  her 
flatly  a  newspaper  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  printing  anything  about 
the  controversy  bwause  it  was 
“too  sensitive.”  Politicians,  fear¬ 
ful  of  alienating  certain  fac¬ 
tions,  declined  comment. 

Others  suggested  waiting  until 
the  issue  was  settled  privately, 
leaving  them  to  work  quietly 
behind  the  scenes. 

The  series,  once  printed, 
touched  off  an  avalanche  of 
letters  expressing  vigorous  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion.  All  of  them 
were  answered,  many  by  Mr. 
Stanton  personally,  he  said. 

Most  commended  the  Daily 
News  for  bringing  the  whispered 
topic  out  into  the  open  and  for 
the  fair  manner  in  which  a 
highly  sensitive  subject  had  been 
treated. 

Otlier  Disclosures 

The  series  also  brought  to 
light  the  conflicting  views  on  the 
birth  control  issue  that  had 
erupted  into  a  battle  between  the 
Public  Aid  Commission  and  the 
state  legislature. 

That  fight  was  climaxed  last 
week  with  the  ouster  of  IPAC 
Chairman  Arnold  H.  Maremont, 
who  had  championed  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  birth  control  services 
to  public  aid  recipients.  The 
hassle  is  still  raging. 

Writes  dean  Copy 

Mrs.  Wille,  an  attractive, 
rather  shy  person  who  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  her  co-workers  and 
who,  Mr.  Stanton  said,  “writes 
good,  clean  copy  that  is  a  joy  to 
the  city  editor,”  was  a  reporter 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Northwestern,  published 
by  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
of  Northwestern  University. 

She  joined  the  Daily  News  in 
October,  1956,  as  an  assistant  to 
the  fashion  editor  and  woman’s 
page  feature  writer.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton,  then  features  editor,  recog¬ 
nized  her  potential  for  depth 
writing  and  had  her  assigned 
to  the  city  side. 

She’s  not  alarmed  by  ob¬ 
stacles.  During  Premier  Khru¬ 
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shchev’s  visit  to  Chicago  she 
concealed  herself  in  a  laundry 
truck  to  get  to  the  Russian 
leader  for  an  interview.  She  had 
trouble  interviewing  Prince 
Philip  when  he  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  city  in 
1959,  but  she  got  the  story.  She 
frequently  covers  the  woman’s 
angle  for  the  sports  department. 

Her  husband,  Wayne,  is  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  Science  and 
Mechanics  magazine. 

Mr.  Trautman  has  been  with 
the  Daily  News  34  years,  join¬ 
ing  the  paper  after  three  years 
with  the  City  News  Bureau. 
Mr.  Hanson  also  is  a  City  News 
graduate,  coming  to  the  paper 
in  1955. 

Looking  back,  Mr.  Stanton 
said: 

“Until  the  stories  appeared 
there  had  been  no  effort  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  various  aspects  of  the 
birth  control  issue.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Daily  News  would 
explore  the  sociological,  relig¬ 
ious,  political  and  economical 
areas  of  the  problem. 

“It  took  courage  to  lay  this 
whole  thing  before  the  public 
and  the  payoff  came  when  we 
received  no  complaints  from  any 
official  gn’oup  that  all  facets 
were  not  presented  fairly, 
honestly  and  objectively.  And 
this  is  notable  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  Chicago  is  the  largest 
Catholic  archdiocese  in  the 
country.” 

• 

$500  for  Courage 

Ira  Harkey,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pascagoula  (Miss.) 
Chronicle,  was  presented  with  a 
$500  Sidney  Hillman  Founda¬ 
tion  Award  for  writing  editori¬ 
als  defending  the  enrollment  of 
James  H.  Meredith  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi.  The 
foundation  said  Mr.  Harkey 
wrote  the  editorials  despite 
threats  made  against  him  and 
his  family. 


Adler  Scholar  Named 

The  Major  General  Julius  Ochs 
Adler  Scholarship  ($1,000)  at 
Columbia  University  (Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  was 
awarded  to  Ronald  D.  Smith,  of 
Bethany,  Mo.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism,  spent  the 
past  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
as  an  information  officer. 

• 

Page  1  Color  Goes 

San  Francisco 
The  San  Francisco  News  Coil 
Bulletin  has  dropped  its  pink 
newsprint  page  one  in  favor  of 
white.  The  elimination  of  the 
color  covers  from  street  editions 
was  preceded  by  introduction  of 
a  home  edition  in  white. 
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either  based  on  such  evidence  or 
on  concepts  and  principles  of 
industrial  justice.  Such  proceed¬ 
ings  are  not  technical  nor  do  the 
rules  as  to  the  law  of  evidence 
apply.  Thereafter  the  arbitrator 
gives  his  decision  and  this  is 
compiled  in  a  written  document 
known  as  an  award. 

The  arbitrator  is  generally  a 
layman,  and  in  a  limited  set  of 
circumstances  both  or  either 
party,  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  award,  may  appeal  to  a  legal 
arbitral  tribunal.  This  tribunal 
is  constituted  by  a  single  judge 
or  several  judges  of  the  status 
of  Supreme  Court  Judges.  The 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  will 
not  be  disturbed  unless  it  be 
shown  that  he  has  applied  im¬ 
proper  principles  or  reasons  for 
his  decision. 

These  judges  also  have  the 
g^eneral  function  of  enforcing 
the  industrial  law  against  unions 
and  employers  who  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  therewith  by  imposing  fines 
and  even  terms  of  imprisonment 
in  respect  of  such  breaches  of 
the  law. 

3  Courses  for  Conciliation 

How  can  such  a  system  pre¬ 
vent  strikes  or  bring  strikes  to 
an  end  when  they  occur?  When 
the  dispute  occurs  or  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  tend  to  cause 
a  strike  occur  the  union  and  the 
employer  affected  are  bound  by 
law  to  notify  the  Industrial 
Registrar,  who  transmits  such 
notification  to  an  arbitrator  who 
is  required  to  thereupon  act  as  a 
conciliator  and  bring  the  parties 
together.  Thus  if  there  is  a  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  machine  room  of  a 
newspaper  corporation  the  dis¬ 
pute  would  be  immediately  noti¬ 
fied  and  the  parties  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  conciliator 
and  arbitrator.  His  duty  is  to 
prevent  the  dispute  where  ap¬ 
plicable  from  spreading  and  he 


has  three  courses  open  to  him 
as  follows: 

1.  He  can  by  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  resolve  the  dispute. 

2.  He  can  direct  that  the 
status  quo  existing  immediately 
before  the  stoppage  or  dispute 
be  preserved  in  which  case  both 
parties  are  bound  to  abide  by 
this  decision. 

3.  He  may  direct  the  workers 
to  do  the  work  or  return  to  work 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  thinks  fit. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  in¬ 
stances  the  union  is  required  to 
take  active  steps  to  insure  that 
the  men  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  union  and  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  conciliator  or 
arbitrator. 

What  if  the  men  refuse  to 
carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
conciliator  or  arbitrator?  In 
these  circumstances  the  union  is 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  and 
heavily  fined  on  a  legal  indict¬ 
ment  against  it  alleging  that  its 
members  are  taking  part  in  a 
strike.  In  order  to  successfully 
defend  such  a  proceeding  the 
union  has  got  to  prove  that  it 
has  taken  every  reasonable  step 
to  prevent  the  members  remain¬ 
ing  on  strike  and  in  most  cases 
this  is  a  very  heavy  onus  for  the 
union  to  discharge.  If  the  union 
is  found  guilty  it  is  liable  to  a 
heavy  pecuniary  fine. 

Subject  to  Heavy  Fine 

If,  when  the  fine  has  been 
imposed,  the  workers  continue  to 
strike  the  arbitrator  continues 
to  oversee  the  strike.  He  care¬ 
fully  scrutinises  the  situation  to 
ensure  that  the  union  and  its 
officials  are  taking  positive  and 
active  steps  in  an  affort  to  bring 
about  the  resumption  of  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  may 
suggest  to  the  parties  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  matter  might  be  resolved.  If 
the  union  and  its  officers  do  not 
continue  to  use  every  effort  they 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
take,  by  enforcing  rules,  con¬ 
ducting  secret  ballots,  and  di¬ 
recting  a  resumption  of  work, 
they  are  not  only  liable  to 
further  fines  but  liable  to  have 
registration  as  a  union  can¬ 
celled.  Once  a  union’s  registra¬ 
tion  has  been  cancelled,  then 
other  unions  could  go  in  to  take 
over  this  membership,  and  past 
experience  has  shown  this  has 
been  the  invariable  consequence. 

The  whole  principle  of  this 
system  of  arbitration  is  to  ensure 
that  industrial  disputes  are  not 
permitted  to  run  along  their 
own  slow  way  without  being 
controlled  by  a  third  party.  In¬ 
dustrial  stoppages,  disputes  and 
strikes  are  closely  scrutinised  by 
the  arbitrarial  tribunal  and  the 
union  concerned  forced  to  lead 


their  members  along  the  path  of 
law  and  order.  For  this  reason 
compulsory  arbitration  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  worked  very  success¬ 
fully. 

Industrial  history  shows  that 
when  strikes  take  place  under 
the  rigid  system  they  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  for  lengthy  periods.  There 
was  a  newspaper  strike  in  Syd¬ 
ney  last  November  but  it  en¬ 
dured  for  only  a  week.  Prior  to 
that  there  was  a  strike  in  1954 
which  lasted  for  approximately 
three  weeks.  In  neither  case  did 
the  employers  capitulate  to  the 
union’s  demands  but  the  news¬ 
paper  companies  in  these  and 
other  instances  of  stoppages  for 
any  reason  at  all  have  utilized 
this  system  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  have  thereby  avoided  pro¬ 
longed  strikes.  In  my  view,  as 
one  who  is  practicing  in  labor 
law  in  Australia,  I  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  possible  for  a 
lengthy  strike  like  the  one  in 
New  York  to  happen  here. 

• 

Editors  Discuss 
Sunday  Papers 

The  Sunday  newspaper,  its 
planning,  editing  and  produc¬ 
tion,  were  discussed  by  27  edi¬ 
tors  from  25  newspapers  and 
two  wire  services  at  a  two-week 
seminar,  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University 
which  concluded  Friday. 

The  members  were: 


Management  Talks  i 

At  API,  Seminar  •! 

Newspaper  management  prob-  | 

lems  will  be  discussed  by  execa-  ^ 

tives  of  25  daily  newspapers  at  t 

a  two-week  seminar  beginning  * 

May  13  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 

The  members  are: 

James  K.  Adams,  Southern  IllinoumL  f 

Carbondale,  111.  / 

Charles  R.  Beck,  Nevis-Journat  Corf^  * 

D^tona  Beach,  Fla.  t 

Thomas  N.  Billinas,  Copley  Nempt- 
pert,,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Thomas  B.  Caplet,  South  Bay  Daily 
Breete,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Fred  \V.  Carlson  Jr.,  Joliet  (III.)  Her¬ 
ald-News.  I 

Frederick  E.  Carr,  Press-Enterprite 
Co.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  2nd,  Gleaner  ani 
Journal,  Henderson,  Ky. 

Gr<^ory  L.  Deliyanne,  State  Joumil, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Austin  C.  Drukker,  Herald-Newt,  Pis 
saic-Clifton,  N.J. 

John  B.  Edinger,  Daily  Chronicle,  CJtn-  1 

tralia-Chehalis,  Wash.  ! 

William  F.  Egan,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Prta  . 

Renitter.  I 

Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 

Press.  1 

Thomas  W.  Gerber,  Concord  (N.H.) 

Daily  Monitor,  I 

Norman  D.  Hamilton,  Evening  Re-  , 

porter,  Galt,  Ont.,  Canada. 

John  W.  Hillmer,  IVaukesha  (Wise.)  i 

Daily  Freeman.  i 

Denny  C.  Hough,  Evening  Star  Nercs, 

Culver  City.  Calif. 

Frank  Irvin,  Tribune  Review,  Grans'  < 

burg.  Pa. 

Gilbert  Kaynor,  Columbia  Basin  Her.  ' 

aid,  Moses  L^e,  Wash.  \ 

Paul  J.  Major,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pitts¬ 
field.  Mass.  ' 

Thomas  A.  Oakley,  Quincy  (III.)  Her- 
ald-lVhig. 

Clyde  A.  Osburn,  East  Oregonian,  Pm-  ' 

dleton.  Ore.  i 

Homer  M.  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Gi.) 
Gazette 

AVilliam  B.  Roberts,  Daily  Timet-Call, 
Longmont,  Colo. 

Stephen  W.  Ryder,  Press-Republican, 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

John  Talbot,  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Madison,  Wis. 

• 


Frank  Angelo,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 

John  R.  C.  Armstrong,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star. 

William  J.  Clew,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

M.  James  Doussard,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Review. 

Thomas  G.  Fesperman,  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer. 

Lawrence  H.  Fitzratrick,  IVisc.  State 
Journal,  Madison,  Wise. 

Jack  V.  Fox,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  New  York  City. 

John  C.  Hadley,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Richard  W.  Hainey,  Chicago’s  (Ill.) 
American. 

John  Harris,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 
Karl  G.  Hastedt,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Sun. 
T  imes-Advertiser. 

Elwin  D.  Hatfield,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Leland  M.  Hawes  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune. 

Garvin  F.  Hudgins,  Associated  Press, 
New  York  City. 

Charles  W.  Kelly,  Ogdensburg  (N.Y.) 
Advance-News. 

Jcdin  H.  Knott  Jr.,  Memphis  (Term.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Carl  A.  Meintire,  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News. 

A.  R.  Nelson,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock.  Ark. 

John  C.  Quinn,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

A.  Stephen  Riley,  Portland  (Me.)  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram. 

Glenn  A.  Scott,  Virginian-Pilot,  Nor¬ 
folk.  Va. 

Don  Sider,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Cliff  Spieler,  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette. 

John  W.  Steacy,  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Robert  E.  Sutherland,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times-News. 

Charles  Wickenberg,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State  and  Record. 

Arthur  M.  Wilcox,  News  and  Courier, 
Charleston,  S.C. 


Fort  Worth  Press 
Promotes  Execs 

Fort  Wgrtb 

Promotions  and  new  assign¬ 
ments  affecting  news  executive* 
at  the  Fort  Worth  Press  were 
announced  by  Walter  R.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  editor. 

C.  L.  Douglas,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  1945,  was  promoted  to 
associate  editor  and  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages.  Bob  Sellers, 
public  service  director,  is  now 
managing  editor. 

Deltert  Willis,  city  editor, 
was  given  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  assistant  to  the  ^itor. 
John  Ohendalski,  city  hall 
reporter,  was  made  an  assistant 
city  editor. 

Sam  Hunter,  news  editor,  will 
also  write  a  column. 

• 

Edits  Church  Paper 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Joe  Cunningham  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  B.  C,  Catho¬ 
lic.  He  is  the  first  layman  to  hold 
the  post  in  the  32-year  history 
of  the  paper.  He  joined  th« 
paper  in  1956  after  working  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  later  with  the  New* 
Chronicle  in  London.  He  is  31. 
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11c  Per  Hour  Raise 
In  Mills’  Contract 

Montreal 

A  labor  ajfreement,  unique  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
was  sif^ned  May  1  between  Can¬ 
adian  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Brunswick  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  and 
unions  representing  6,500  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  companies’  six 
newsprint,  pulp  and  kraft  mills. 

The  main  agreement  centered 
on  welfare  and  security  items 
rather  than  on  a  wage  increase. 
For  the  first  time,  provisions  of 
a  retirement  plan  were  included 
in  the  agreement. 

Cost  of  the  contract  package 
for  the  first  year  averages  six 
cents  per  hour  for  each  employe ; 
in  the  second  year,  it  represents 
another  five  cents  per  hour.  A 
number  of  additional  improve¬ 
ments  were  also  included. 


Omer  Heroux  Dies 

Montreal 
Omer  Heroux,  an  associate  of 
the  late  Henri  Bourassa  in  the 
founding  of  Montreal  Le  Devoir 
in  1910  and  the  newspaper’s 
editor-in-chief  for  25  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1957,  died 
May  3.  He  was  88. 


Judge  Defends 
Reporter  Who 
Concealed  Role 


Toronto 

Magistrate  P.  J.  Bolsby  de¬ 
fended  a  reporter  for  using 
false  identity  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  story  which  led  to 
charges  against  two  men  under 
the  Ontario  Securities  Act. 

David  Scott  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  testified  that  he 
posed  as  a  civil  servant  to  get 
information  on  Golden  Sham¬ 
rock  Mines  Limited  after  a 
classified  advertisement  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  paper  Oct.  8  seeking 
partners  with  a  minimum  of 
$5,000  to  finance  a  mining 
property  in  Ireland. 

The  firm,  its  president,  John 
W.  Langs,  and  legal  representa¬ 
tive,  John  K.  Brower,  are 
charged  with  trading  in  securi¬ 
ties  while  not  registered  as  in¬ 
vestment  brokers  or  dealers. 

Defense  counsel  J.  A.  Mahon 
said  Mr.  Scott  tried  to  entice 
the  men  to  make  representations 
to  him  while  posing  as  a  civil 
servant. 

But  the  magistrate  interject¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Scott  was  merely 
concealing  his  identity  to  learn 
what  the  men  had  to  offer. 

“His  purpose  would  have  been 
defeated  if  he  had  walked  in 
and  said,  ’I  am  a  Globe  and 
Mail  reporter.’  The  books  would 
have  folded  closed  right  away.” 

Mr.  Scott  testified  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  investigate  the  ad. 


Carlos  P.  Day,  73,  former 
poetry  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  April  24. 


Harry  C.  Droste,  66,  police 
reporter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer;  May  2. 


Leonard  Wilson,  music  critic, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun;  April 


Wayn*  A.  Richardson 


Richardson,  AP 
Veteran,  Retires 


WiLUAM  W.  Rose,  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun; 
recently. 


Asks  Tax  Exemption 

Tallahassee 

Boston  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
Floyd  Bell,  77,  who  divided  a  the  Florida  Senate  to  exempt 
lifetime  of  writing  between  the  motor  vehicles  used  exclusively 
fields  of  public  relations  and  in  the  distribution  of  news- 
newspaper  correspondence,  died  papers  from  a  state  mileage  tax. 
here  April  23.  Sen.  Reubin  Askew  said  the  law 

Mr.  Bell  related  that  he.  Ivy  now  discriminates  against  ship- 
Lee,  and  Sam  Dunn  pioneered  ments  of  newspapers  or  news 
in  establishing  public  relations  supplements  in  Florida  because 
as  a  profession  in  1920.  Mr.  Bell  those  from  outside  the  state  can 
was  a  native  of  Minnesota.  ship  without  the  tax. 


Wayne  A.  Richardson,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  who  signed  Floyd  Bell  Dies 
as  a  crewman  aboard  the  Is- 
brandtsen  freighter  Flying  Ar¬ 
row  for  a  dangerous  trip  past 
Nationalist  Chinese  guns  in 
1950,  has  retired  after  43  years 
with  the  news  service. 

Mr.  Richardson  got  exclusive 
stories  and  pictures  as  the 
freighter  was  hit  45  times  in  its 
effort  to  run  the  Nationalist 
blockade  of  Red  China  ports. 

The  ship,  bound  for  Shanghai, 
was  diverted  to  Sing  Tao  and 
the  Richardson  luck  in  finding 
news  stories  held  again.  He 
brought  out  more  exclusives, 
this  time  on  the  Red  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  AP  man  was  in  Hong 
Kong  when  the  Flying  Arrow 
docked.  Its  owners  had  vowed 
they  would  not  observe  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  blockade.  Eleven  Fly¬ 
ing  Arrow  crewmen  left  the 
ship.  Mr.  Richardson,  due  for 
home  leave,  signed  on  as  a 
purser. 

He  stayed  with  the  Flying 
Arrow  until  it  reached  Kobe, 

Japan,  then  fiew  home  to  an 
assignment  on  the  General  Desk. 

Mr.  Richardson  grew  up  in 
Hoquiam,  Wash.,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  police  chief.  He 
joined  AP  as  a  telegrapher. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  married  to 
the  former  Margaret  Joyce, 
whom  he  met  while  she  was  a 
bookkeeper  on  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Beneftfl  from  our  Vast 


P.  J.  Deutschmaim 
Dies;  J-Professor 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Deutschmann,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  director  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Research  Center  at 
Michigan  State  University,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 
here.  May  3.  He  was  45. 

A  former  newspaperman,  he 
joined  the  MSU  faculty  in  1955. 
He  had  served  as  assistant  city 
editor  and  special  writer  for  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  1947-50, 
and  was  a  consultant  for  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
since  1957  and  for  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  since  1958. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Brokers 


calif,  suburban  semi-weekly. 

1962  gross  over  $640,000.  Operating 
profit  over  $70,000.  $116,000  down  re¬ 
quired.  Total  price  $420,000.  Complete 
plant  including  rotary  preaa.  Thin 
property  has  shown  consistent  growth. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.;  Anaheim,  Calif. 


WANT  TO  SEKiLT  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big? — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


MR.  PUBLISHEIR,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaiier 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr,  12428, 
Panama  ^ty,  na. 


ESTABLISHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  no 
plant.  Zone  2.  High  gross,  good  net. 
Growth  potential  should  interest  ex¬ 
perienced  publisher.  Box  1661,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


HALF  INTEREST  in  $80,000  gross. 
Zone  6  weekly,  delightful  city  of  7,000. 
You  assume  full  editorial  responsibili¬ 
ties — partner  handles  ads.  Each  nets 
over  $10,000.  Box  1644,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  e/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Doily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  man  to  obtain 
interest  in  Midwest  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  as  general  manager.  Advertising 
background  preferred.  No  espitsd 
needed.  Send  complete  resume.  Box 
1666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


John  B.  PophaM^rS  Will.  Insurance  Co. 

tion  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Galveston,  Tex. 

Times,  died  May  3  of  a  heart  Charles  E.  McClelland,  execu- 
attack.  He  began  his  career  with  tive  editor  of  the  Galveston 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1934.  News  and  Tribune  for  16  years. 
He  was  circulation  promotion  under  the  former  Moody  owner- 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  ship,  has  become  director  of  the 
Mirror  News  in  1956  and  1957  department  of  information  of 
and  became  circulation  manager  American  National  Insurance 
of  the  Times  in  1958.  Co.  here. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Sorviee,  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


CREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKUES: 
Colo.  $115M-$90M-$70M:  New  Eng. 
$125M;  Ind.  $e35M  ;  Minn.  $70M-$55M  ; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others;  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


MAY  BROTHE2RS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
toys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FERGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN :  Lively,  growing  weekly 
$40,000-gross  class  in  colorful,  story¬ 
book  setting.  Fair  price,  terms.  Write 
fully,  please.  DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Newspaper*  For  Sale 


CALIF.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Above-average  plant.  $96,000  frroBB. 
$26,000  down,  Ste^y  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
proiierty  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
A,  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  $16,000,  or  will 
sell  part  interest  pro  rats  to  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  ads  and  offset  technique 
and  equipment,  who  can  take  full 
charge.  Owner.  Box  1714,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

1.  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Semi 
weekly.  Profitable.  Real  daily  potential. 
Priced  at  $150,000.  29%  down. 

2,  SOUTH  CENTRAL.  Exclusive  week¬ 
ly.  Profitable.  Priced  at  $37,600  with 
$1S,760  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organisation 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY,  Zone  2,  ABC 
4,600.  Official  paper  town  of  28,000.  No 
plant.  Price  $20,000  or  best  offer.  Box 
1673,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  Well-esUblished. 
successful  small  daily  newspaper,  in¬ 
dustrial  community.  Our  No.  1916.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

WESTERN  WEEKLY  GROUP  serving 
three  isolated  towns  in  rapidly-grrowing 
state.  Fine  climate — good  plant,  $50,- 
000  down  includes  receivables,  little 
additional  working  capital  needed.  J. 
A.  Snsrder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2284  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


WANTED — Qualified  buyers  for  medi¬ 
um-sized  dailies  in  Zones  6.  7,  8,  9, 
Several  quality  dailies  will  become 
available  within  eight  months.  If  you 
are  not  at  present  on  our  “Active 
Buyers’  List”  and  if  you  have  from 
$100,000  to  $600,000  for  down  payment, 
write  to 

VERNON  V.  PAINE.  Broker, 

P.O,  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

Business  Opportunities 

MAIL  ORDERI  lOO  Ways  to  Start  — 
Build  —  Operate  your  own  Mail  Order 
Business.  $2.00  i>osti>aid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ordw  today  I  HOW  TO 
BOOK  CO.,  Kenilworth  6,  III. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  up  to  half 
interest  in  live  5-day  daily  in  arrowing 
city  over  6,000;  Zone  6,  only  36  miles 
from  large  city,  for  newsman  cai>able 
of  supervising  all  phases  of  opera¬ 
tion.  ^x  1668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  business  know-how 
or  skilled  energrtic  advertising  man 
wanted  as  working  partner  in  sub¬ 
urban  NYC  weekly.  Hiarh  potential 
area — 4,000  ABC.  ^x  1709,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

WORKING  PARTNER,  with  small 
amount  of  capital,  to  help  form  Cor¬ 
poration  for  publishing  new  consumer 
magazine.  Year  study  and  research  un¬ 
covered  void  in  publishing  field  with 
tremendous  potential  for  success  and 
profit.  Opening  for  i>artner  in  Editorial, 
Business  Management  etc.  Write  P.O. 
Box  1182,  Wichita,  Kansas, 


pMiaiiniinniii^^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification. 


.Zone _ State. 


O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Editorial  Cartoons 


PORTRAIT  SKITTCHES  for  columnists, 
$10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  Edgar 
Harris,  Box  6128,  Metro  Station,  Los 
Angeles  66,  Calif. 

Job  Printing 

WEB  OFFSET  PRINTINQ 
Press  'Ttme  Open 
PINELLAS  PARK  JOURNAL 
Box  96,  Pinellas  Park,  Fla. 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6663,  or  write 
Box  982,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  ING 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 

PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L  L  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  744-3296 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


s  Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

■  THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
a  Co.,  Inc. 

9  1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  St. 

9  Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6868 

I  ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
I  TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 

9  AND  PROCESSING 

9  j  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


I  EQUIPMENT  MART  ! 

9  Composing  Room  | 

1  I  MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  serial  61200  I 
g  '  with  one  90-chan,  magazine,  gas  pot, 
a  I  electric  motor,  four  molds,  metal  feeder.  I 
^  I  Had  very  litUe  use  and  in  excellent  j 

■  condition.  Priced  at  $6,600.  Earl  In- 
_  gram,  1057  Sonoma  Ave.,  Menlo  Park, 
^  California. 

^  TTS  PERFXIRATOR  with  electric 

■  clutch,  now  available  $1,200  FDB 
_  Gallup,  N.M.  Recently  rebuilt  unit. 
B  Robert  D,  Klipsch,  Box  1210,  Phone 
S  863-6811. 

i  MODEL  88  LINOTYPE  RANGE- 
B  MASTER.  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  & 
S  2/72  WIDE  Magazines,  6  Molds,  Quad- 
a  der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  Electric 
a  Pot,  Me^  Feeder. 

I  MODEH,  30  LINOTYPE  Mixer,  Serial 
a  No.  66,829,  4/90  St  4/34,  6-molds,  6 
B  fonts  mats,  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elec- 
S  trie  pot.  Metal  Feeder;  excellent  con- 
§  dition,  available  June  1st. 

■  MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No.  65.- 
a  461,  with  TTS  Unit,  4  Molds  Alternate 
a  Casting,  Mold  Blower,  Electric  Pot, 
9  MetsJ  F'eeder,  Shaftatall  Mat  Detector. 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

a  60  East  42nd  SL,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

I  MODEL  30  MIXint  LINOTYPE,  serial 
9  69182,  four  90-ehan.  and  four  34-chan, 

a  aux.  mags,,  4  molds,  Electric  pot. 
a  Electric  motor,  quadder,  blower,  feeder. 
9  In  commercial  plant  and  excellent  con- 
9  dition.  $8,600.  Eiarl  Ingram,  1067  So- 
MM  noma  Ave.,  Manlo  Park,  California. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


LAB  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  Statss 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  num 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $9^64. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  fgr 
literature. 

LAB  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  o( 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  835-1613 

TWO  LATER  MODEL  5  UNOTYPBS. 
ideal  for  TTS,  Good,  $1000  each.  Dsil; 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 


Engraving 

IP  YOU  USE  SIZABLE  QUANTITI* 
OP  LTTH  FILM.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOO 
TO  INVESTIGATE  ’THE  SAVINGS  HI 
CAN  OFFER.  ALDY  GRAPHIC  SUP. 
PLY,  INC.  623  Cedar  Avenue,  Min¬ 
neapolis  4,  Minnesota. 

KLISCHOGRAPH,  type  K-160  plus  ae 
cessories.  Fhccellent  condition. 
OOXHEAD  LINER,  model  CHL-I,  in. 

eluding  11  typemaaters. 

ONE  SET  NU-ARO  76  carbon  aic 
lamps,  complete  with  power  packs 
Contact:  R.  J.  Hummel 
CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown  Pa 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVI 
lasertiea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakic  witk 
trdtr)  4  times  0  80c  par  lint  (sek 
insertisn;  3  timai  0  90c:  2  0  $LOO; 
1  time  SIJO  per  Ihia.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
far  kss  service  and  count  as  1  addk 
tienal  line  in  year  copy.  3  lines  minimea. 
Air-maM  service  on  klind  ads  Sl.OO  cxtia. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceakle  clippines,  etc., 
in  respense  ts  Help  Wanted  ads  uetli 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EIP 
cannot  be  responsibla  for  their  retara. 
JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
sf  printed  employment  application  form 
hy  sandinp  self-addretsed  10c  stamped 
envelope  ts  EAP  Clauifted  DepartmeaL 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  0  SL2S  per  line  each  insartioa; 
3  times  0  $1.35:  2  0  $1.45:  1  tim 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  km 
service  and  csnnt  as  1  additional  line  ia 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-OMil 
service  on  klind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tima  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

EAP  classified  advcrtisHif  is  set  in  6-peiat 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  ia 
6-^int  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  liam, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc, 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (sea 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inse^ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  exampla 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  liae 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  ipaM 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sipnature 


mwimum,  will  be  charped  by  a$ate  relt 
maasurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  rt 
the  prevailinp  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decoratioai 
ebanpes  your  classified  ad  to  “classWad 
display.”  The  rata  for  Classified  Dispbgl 
is  $2.50  per  apatc  line— $35  per  cduM 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD* 
VERTISING,  TuMdoy,  5:00  P.hL 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  par 
IbN.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holdaiY 
idantities  bold  in  strict  confidence.  Ho* 
pliai  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  PuklisiHr 
roNrves  the  ripht  to  adit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
S50  Tkird  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
PkoM  PLaia  2-7050 
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ulpment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Perforator  Tape  j 

Presses  &  Machinery  I 

Presses  &  Machinery  j 

Wanted  to  Buy 

perforator  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
t-  or  14'  diO'  roll!.  Quality  &  Eeonotny 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SAL£S 
p.O.  Box  12266,  St.  PeUrtburc,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  HEADLINER 

4  Units,  all  with  Roversibla  Couples — 
22%  Cutoff  —  Tension  Plate  lx>ckup  — 
Doable  Folder  w/CVH  Conveyors  — 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AO  Unit- 
Type  Drives  —  60,000  per  hour  — 
RmIs  &  Tensions  —  Traduce  * 
Turntables. 

(XXMPLETE  STEREO :  Wood  H-D 
Pony  Autoplate  —  Wood  Tension-plate 
Antomiller  for  Color  Recister  —  STA- 
HI  Master  Router  —  STA-HI  Master 
Former  —  Goss  H-D  Mat  Roller  — 
Wood  6-ton  Eneetrio  Metal  Pot  —  82 
Ohases  —  Elevating  Turtle  —  and  all 
acesssories. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  All  of  the  above 
equipment  has  had  lees  than  one  year 
at  limited  use.  and  is  priced  attractive¬ 
ly  at  a  saving  of  over  8250,000.00, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

to  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS  ] 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  22%*’ 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
bumps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC.  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels, 
Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Avail¬ 
able  on  or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"NtwstsPer  Equipment  Deukrp' 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
16-page  Goss.  Dek-A-Tube  newspaper 
press  complete  with  %  and  %  folder, 
power  roll  hoist,  2  extra  color  pans, 
color  compensator,  side  lay  register 
knobs  on  2  plate  cylinders,  extra  rubber 
rollers,  Kline  Westinghouse  2  -  motor 
press  drive,  AC-220-60  cycles-3  phase 
with  push  button  stations  and  enclosed 
cubical  controls. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  i 

Tubular  pot  with  hand  metal  pump  and 
spout 

Goss  Vacuum  back  casting  box 
Goss  heavy  duty  plate  finisher 
Chipping  block 
Tubular  plate  router 
4&C  Goss  mat  roller 
16  Tubular  chases 
Humidor — mat  shear 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-6468  N.Y. 


6  scon  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  28-9/16*  cut-off. 

6  DUPLEX  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  21%'  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%'  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  oi>erating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Eaat  i2ad  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46i90 


6  color  Rotary  Letterpress 
Sheet  fed 

Maximum  sixe  36  X  48 
Minimum  sise  24  X  30 
Automatic  washer  on  the  five  units 
32  extra  impression  rollers 
Speed  7,000 

Box  1666,  Editor  &  Publisher 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (Now  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Hut  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Mul- 
topreu  automatic  matrix  moulder 
(prM),  complete  with  all  standard 
equipment  and  accessories,  including 
moulding  combinations.  Self-contained 
steam-electric  heating;  water-cooled. 
220.volt.  Installed  1959,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  W,  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  or  call 
TU  4-8111. 


MODEL  "A”  DUPLEX,  reconditioned 
and  jpiaranteed,  $8,600;  Ludlow,  latest 
model,  gas  $2,000,  elec.  $2,600;  17  x  22 
Webendorfer  offset,  $2,250 ;  Universal 
or  model  F  Elrod  casters,  $1,476  ea; 

fully  auto,  power  cutter,  $1,260. 
Other  equip.  We  service  what  we  sell. 
A-1  Ptg.  Equip.,  1128  Hemphill,  At- 
‘anta,  (Georgia.  Phone  874-6616. 


10  X  16  HEIDELBERG,  same  as  now 
condition — hardly  used,  $3,160. 

W*  OSWEGO  LEVER  OUTIER,  rs- 
^It.  with  8  knives,  $876. 

SO*  X  38*  OTONB  with  fumlturo, 
regists  and  new  hi-apeed  quoins.  A 
r^  bargain  at  $126. 

J.  Young,  11$  N.  Tidawanda,  Oxford,  O. 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
This  24-page  Duplex  2  to  1  preu  is  a 
real  buy.  ft  includes  $$8,000  worth  of 
Stereotype  equipment.  Gan  be  seen  in 
operation.  Writs  or  phone:  Dee  Plainu 
F^bl.  Co.,  777  Peanon,  Du  Plainee, 
III.  Ph  824-1111,  Ask  for  Herzog  or 
Chimes. 


QUARTER  PAGE  FOLDER  with  12- 
page  Duplex  'Tubular  No.  140  press  at¬ 
tached,  Just  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in¬ 
crease  small  plant  capacity.  Will  run 
color  and  half  fold.  AH  stereo,  in¬ 
cluding  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can't 
let  go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from 
The  El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas. 


2/0  Miehle  two-revolution  cylinder 
press.  Will  print  4  pages  either  8  or 
9  col.  Has  spiral  gears,  variable  speed 
motor  equipment,  rollers,  chases. 
Omaha  attached  folder  optional.  Priced 
to  sell.  Contact  INLAND  NBWSPA- 
PER  MACHINERY  <X)RP..  1720 

Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

32-PAGE  <30SS.  Award-winning  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  due  to  expahsion,  offers 
as  surplus  equipment:  32-page  Goss 
decker  semi-cylindrical  preas  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  with  stereo  equipment 
including  Wood  Jr.  Auto  plate.  23-9/16' 
cut-off.  Can  be  seen  at  Daily  Pilot, 
P.  O,  Box  616,  Costa  Mesa,  (^ifomis. 

24.PAGB  SCOTT  ROTARY  with  color 
bump,  22%'  cut-off.  Furnace,  electric, 
casting  box,  tail  trimmer  and  plate 
cooler,  plate  router,  scorcher,  mat 
roller.  Can  be  seen  running  twice  week¬ 
ly.  Package  deal — as  is  whare  is  $18,- 
(>00.  Box  1667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  PRESS 

Length  Paiier  Page  22% 

2  Units  4  pages  wide 
64  tabloid  pages  collect 
1  folder 

Now  in  operation 

GOSS  PRESS 

Length  Paper  Page  23-9/16 
4  Units  2  pages  wide 
64  pages  collect 
Spot  color 
Now  in  operation 

Box  1671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  8-UNIT  PRESS 

With  Color 
8 — Arch  Typo  Units 
2 — Color  Cylinders 
4 — Color  Ink  Fountains 
2 — Double  Polders  23-9/16" 

2 — AC  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Avo.  Now  York  17,  N.Y. 

GOSS-DUPLEX  8-page  flat-bed  press. 
Excellent  condition — many  special  fea¬ 
tures.  ARGUS-(3oURI^I,  Petaluma, 
California. 

Stereotype 

DUPLEX  MAT  ROLLER^oes  exoel- 
lent  work  on  Certified  red.  green  dry 
mats;  8-phase.  3  H.P.,  220V  West- 
inghouse  motor;  1  Hammond  Easy 
Caster:  6-col.  pot,  gas  heated,  Partio 
controls,  mat  roaster  on  top  of  pot 
and  pig  pouring  attachment  and  molds; 
high  shell  11-pt,  type  and  shell  base 
sticks.  One  8  or  9-col.  center  screw 
casting  box;  some  metal  stareo-Iino 
combination.  6-6%  tin,  9-10%  anti¬ 
mony — slight  trace  of  oopiwr — rest  lead. 
Hammond  Curtis  Hill  large  bed.  CXrele 
saw,  drill  press  and  jig  saw.  Contact: 
J.  B.  Gray,  112  'Hiielman  Avsnne, 
Pittaburgh-10,  Pa. 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRECT-^^MAT  800  ton 
mfgd.  1949.  Doubla  table  electrical  ele- 
menta  in  bottom  platen.  Ehceallent  con¬ 
dition  owner  guarantees  machine  has 
not  been  operated  more  than  100  total 
hours  since  purchased.  Located  Kansas 
CSty  Star,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Ot- 
tmed  exclusively  by  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.,  1720  CSierry  St.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  8,  Missouri,  HA  1-686$. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
HAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

so  East  42nd  St,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


PKB8S  ROOM,  OOMPLETB  ROTARY  HOE  Z  PATTERN  4  uniU  with  half 
**^up,  16-page  preee,  stereo,  mat-  color  decks,  4  Capeo  fountains  28  9/11 
fwlar,  4-ton  pot  etc.  Write:  He  cutoff.  Printers’  Supply  lAd.,  London, 


^Adger,  Montrose,  Calif. 


Ont,  (Canada. 


8-UNIT  PRESS.  Roller  bearing,  2 
double  folders.  At  least  2  color  humps. 
Balloon  formers,  automatic  tension  and 
reels.  Please  designate  stagger.  Box 
1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludlowa 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESHNTA’nVES 
136  Church  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

24-PAGE  'TUBULAR  PRESS.  Would 
consider  purchase  of  press-stereotype 
package.  Needed  by  late  summer.  Box 
1662,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE:  40  to  48- 
page  preee  with  Pony.  Need  available 
in  summer  1968,  Write  details  and  pries 
to:  L.  W.  Stauffer,  The  Daily  Times, 
Niles.  Ohio. 

<X)MPLEITE  PRESS  CX)NTROLS  for 
16  page  Duplex  Tube  No.  22^  with  or 
without  4  page  deck.  W.  C.  Paine, 
Valley  News,  Box  70,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt 


CUTLER-HAMMER  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Conveyor  and/or  (kNnponent 
Units.  Two  (2)  K-W  Siirnode  Wire- 
tyers.  Elevated  Stereotype  Plate  Con¬ 
veyor. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  DeaUrs" 

11164  Saticoy  St,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

HELP  wanted 
Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Must  have 
news  and  display  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Suburban  weekly.  $155.00. 
State  interest.  Box  1700,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Circulation 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  16,- 
000  afternoon  and  Sunday  in  South 
Texas.  Must  be  aggreeaive  and  know 
Little  Merchant  syetem.  Send  reeume 
and  salary  expect^  to  Box  1612,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  —  30,000-Rfter- 
noon  daily  in  Elastem  Pennsylvania. 
Excellent  salary,  company  benefits,  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Must  know  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  promotion  and  salesmanship. 
Write  complete  resume,  including  salary 
required  in  first  letter.  Box  1694,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EVENING  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  4 
seeks  experienced  Circulator  who  is 
willing  to  prove  his  ability  on  staff  job 
for  six  months  before  being  moved  up 
to  Assistant  Circulation  Manager. 
Bright  future  assured.  Circulation  has 
increased  66%  in  five  years.  Now  over 
20,000  ABC  and  still  growing.  No 
Sunday.  State  salary  required  and  all 
else  you  believe  important  in  first 
letter.  Box  1680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Metropol¬ 
itan  newspaper  in  Zone  2  seeks  top 
classified  manager  with  proven  record 
and  thorough  experience  in  all  phases 
of  classified  and  classified-display,  in¬ 
cluding  administration,  sales  training 
and  promotion.  We  are  seeking  a 
creative  thinker  and  a  constructive 
planner  who  also  knows  how  to  operate 
on  a  profitable  basis  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  This  is  an  outstanding 
opportunity  at  a  good  salary  for  the 
right  man.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Please  state  all  de¬ 
tails.  Box  1711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Prefer  young 
man  with  experience.  Attractive  ont- 
door  area;  college  community.  Send 
resume,  references,  Enterprise-Record, 
P,  ().  Box  9,  Chico,  (3ulif. 


EXPERIENCED  salesman  for  aggres¬ 
sive  California  medium  daily.  Reply 
fully  Bern  1616,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  has  opening  for 
ad  staff  man.  Some  experience  desired. 
Good  advancement  ixwsibilities.  Write: 
William  Burfeindt,  Daily  Sentinel, 
Woodstock,  Ill. 


REGIONAL 
SALES  MANAGER 

RsgionsI  Saiss  Mansqar  for  nstionsi 
publiihsr  of  classroom  psriodleals 
and  boob.  Tarritory:  D.C.,  Md.,  Vs., 
Wasf  Vs.,  N.C.  Locate  In  Richmond, 
Vs.  Prefer  man  in  30's  or  40's,  South- 
amor,  with  strong  background  in 
sslas  and  sducstion.  Train  and  dirtef 
12-15  sslas  persons,  plus  porsonsi  sell¬ 
ing  at  highsst  stats  sducstion  Isvols. 


salary  dssired.  Box 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


DUplar  AdvertUing 


ADVERTISING  SALESMi^:  4-man; 
department,  10,000  PM  daily  in  hish,  I 
dry  New  Mexico  climate.  Contact : 
Robert  L.  Summers,  Publisher,  or  j 
Harry  Gourley.  Advertising  Director, 
Hobbs  (New  Mexico)  Daily  News-Sun.  | 

TOP-NOTCH  SMALL  (6-7M)  DAILY,  ] 
Zone  1,  needs  experienced,  aggreesive  ; 
advertising  manager  to  direct  6-man 
staff.  Go^  opportunity  for  someone  i 
now  stymied  as  assistant  manager  but  { 
with  ability  and  desire  to  hold  top  de-  I 
partmentai  job.  Good  pay,  fringe  bene-  : 
fits,  bonus  for  results.  Full  resume, 
references,  required  pay  in  first  letter.  { 
Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  with  big-town  ability  and  drive, 
but  small-town  inclination,  for  Zone  2 
suburban  weekly,  5,000  circulation.  17- 
68,000.  Box  1710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  Advertising  Director,  with 
prospect  for  position  of  Advertising 
Director  in  the  late  60’s,  with  progres¬ 
sive  combination  newspapers  in  Zone 

4.  Should  be  young  man  between  35 

and  40  years  of  age  with  8  to  10  years 
of  newspaper  advertising  experience. 
Box  1695,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

CAREERS 

Staff  openings  in  retail  and  classified 
advertising  departments  of  Daily  News¬ 
papers  in  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Young  men 
or  women  with  newspaper  experience, 
or  qualified  by  related  training.  Talent¬ 
conscious  smail  and  medium  dailies ; 
go^  communities,  top  salaries  and 
future.  Send  a  complete,  typewritten 
resume  to;  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 

7  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  Ill.  NO 
CHARGES. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  Display  Sales-  ' 
man  for  long  established,  well-edit^,  { 
nicely  printed  7,500  afternoon  daily,  j 
Must  be  experienced  young  man  who 
knows  merchandising  and  can  help  ac¬ 
counts.  Growing  community,  fine 
schools — an  excellent  opportunity:  Pay- 
bonus  set-up.  Give  complete  details. 
T.  W.  Conner,  Daily  Tribune,  Seymour, 
Indiana. 

NEED  TWO  EXPEHIIENCED  Display 
Salesmen  to  join  exceptional  staff  of 
over  30,000  Northwest  daily.  Finest 
working  conditions  in  recreational, 
hunting  &  fishing  wonderland.  Eixcel- 
lent  tenefits  include  hospitalization, 
sick  leave,  vacations,  pension  and 
others,  above-average  salary  -f-  incen¬ 
tives.  Send  complete  resume  to:  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Herald  &  Republic, 
Yakima,  Wash. 

SMALL  DAILY  AD  MANAGER. 
Steady,  top  producer  needed.  Excellent 
future  for  right  man.  Write:  George 
Witwer,  Kendallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun. 

TOP-NOTCH  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
who  can  lead  and  manage  a  crew  of 
three  for  a  60.000  weekly  shopper  in 
growing  metropolitan  suburb.  $10,000 
salary  plus  bonus  to  right  man  who 
knows  the  business,  is  a  seif-starter, 
and  is  lotting  for  a  real  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  a  growing  organization.  Zone  ! 

5.  Box  1690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  , 
or  saleswoman  needed  immediately  for 
fast-growing  daily  paper  in  rapidly  ex-  { 
panding  community.  Should  have  some  i 
practical  newsi>aper  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary,  vacation  and  attractive  i 
fringe  benefits.  Write  today,  giving 
qualifications  and  salary  required.  En-  | 
close  photo.  S.  M.  Toney,  The  Kokomo  | 
Tribune.  Kokomo.  Indiana, 

Editorial 

MAN  with  J-School  training  for  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  on  Mid-West  daily  of  | 
20,000  CSrculation.  State  references.  ! 
B<n  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  as  reporter  on  Mid¬ 
western  newspaper  in  rural  area  near 
metropolitan  center.  Training  or  school¬ 
ing  in  rural  journalism  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  Good  wages  and  benefits.  Box 
1634,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


j  REPORTER:  J-School  training  pre- 
I  ferred.  Must  be  wide-awake  and  willing 
to  work  in  all  news  departments.  Good 
i  opportunity  for  alert  candidate.  Zone 
I  5.  Box  1626,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

'  RESPONSIBLE  NEWS  MAN  is  needed 
I  as  feature  editor  of  small  group  of 
;  Maryland  weeklies.  Feature  writing. 

photography,  rewrite  —  these  are  the 
I  cat>acities ;  long  hours,  hard-nose  editing 
are  the  hurdles.  Good  salary  and  real 
I  challenge,  with  age  and  sex  no  quali- 
I  fication,  but  no  room  for  dilettantes. 
News  Times,  Inc.,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

1  SMALL-CITY  NEWSPAPER  with 
strictly  metroix>litan  standards  seeks 
versatile  writer  for  sports,  general  as¬ 
signment,  some  desk  work.  Intensely 
competitive  situation  in  stimulating  en¬ 
vironment.  EIxperience  necessary.  Daily 
News.  Box  1660  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

SPORTS  EIDITOR.  medium-size  news- 
pai>er  in  Northwest.  University  town. 
State  experience  and  references; 
camera  work  preferable.  Box  1620,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPEININGS  for  energetic 
I  reporters  to  fill  varied  bureau  assign- 
I  ments  for  100,000  circulation  daily, 
strong  on  local  coveragre.  Good  pay  — 
extensive  benefits.  Ideal  for  young  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Send  resume,  salary  ex- 
I  iiectations,  to:  State  Eiditor,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

NBWSMEIN  for  leading  midwest  daily. 
Reporter  with  1-2  years’  exmrience  for 
greneral  assignment  in  bureau  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  city.  Also  looking  for  topnotch 
June  journalism  graduate  with  no  mili¬ 
tary  obligation  for  copy  desk.  Write 
(include  work  samples)  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South 
{  Bend  26,  Indiana. 

j  PROGRESSIVE,  SIX-DAY-A- WEEX 
;  flaily  in  growing  Oregon  university  city 
of  25.000  seeks  women’s  editor  on  perm¬ 
anent  basis  to  take  charge  of  women’s 
department.  July  1.  Wide  latitude  for 
personal  initiative.  Prefer  college  grad¬ 
uate,  some  experience.  Write  details, 
Bruce  K.  Myers,  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times,  (jorvallis,  Oregon. 

REPORTER  with  two  or  more  years’ 
experience  in  sports  or  general  assign¬ 
ment  for  morning  daily,  36,000  circula¬ 
tion,  5-day  week.  Elxcellent  working 
conditions  and  employee  benefits.  Write 
in  complete  confidence  to:  Larry  P.  Bau¬ 
mann.  Personnel  Mgr.,  Intelligencer 
Journal,  8  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  10,000  PM  daily 
in  highly  si)orte-minded  New  Mexico. 
Must  know  layout,  makeup,  heads.  Con¬ 
tact:  Robert  L.  Summers,  Publisher, 
Hobbs  (New  Mex.)  Daily  News-Sun. 

SPORTS  WRITER— No.  2  man  in  a 
growing  3-man  sports  department 
needed  at  once.  Dtek  experience  in¬ 
cluding  makeup  required.  Camera 
knowledge  and  car  are  necessities.  Call 
or  write:  Glenn  Doty,  Sports  Eklitor, 
Middletown  Times  Herald-Record,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.Y,  Ditimond  3-6041, 


COPY  EDITOR 

Bright.  Sharp.  Must  be  good  writer 
as  well  as  good  editor.  No  journey¬ 
men,  Top  metropolitan  daily. 

Box  1704  Editor  &  Publisher 


DESKMAN — We  need  an  alert,  young 
copyreader  who  knows  grammer  and 
has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  world 
around  him.  Night  work,  5-day  week. 
Write:  Eiditor,  Savannah  Morning 

News,  P.  O.  Box  1601,  Savannah,  Ga. 

EDITOR- writer,  EMnancial;  national 
magazine;  taxes,  investments;  NYC 
area;  to  $13-M.  Box  1707,  Eiditor  & 
^blisher. 

REPORTEIR,  experienced,  for  fast- 
moving  weekly  group.  Nash  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR ;  reixjrt  &  write :  | 
national  profe>isional  magazine;  hos¬ 
pitals,  education,  8|>eciali8m,  etc.;  NYC 
area;  3-figure  8alary.  Box  1672,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  If  you  are  a 
newspaper  writer  under  30  and  are 
ready  for  a  bigger  job  you  may  l>e  the 
man  a  national  business  publication  in 
Zone  5  is  seeking.  Must  l>e  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AND  REWRITE  MAN  to 
cover  |K>lice,  fires,  city  hall,  i>olitics 
on  morning  daily  in  a  Northern  New 
York  beautiful  small  city.  E'ive-night 
week,  fringe  I>enefit8.  Give  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  telephone  number,  education,  ex- 
Iierience  and  references.  Write  Box 
1673,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEIR  who  likes  to  dig,  write 
honest,  original,  readable  copy.  Must 
have  car.  Camera  knowledge  helpful. 
You’ll  learn  heads,  layout,  copy  reading 
on  top  Conn,  weekly.  Box  1685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SCIEN<?E  WRITER  INTERNSHIPS 
are  available  for  1963-64  academic 
year.  Graduate  students  with  science 
knowledge  and  competence  in  journal¬ 
istic  writing  cover  scientific  research 
stories  while  pursuing  advanced  degree 
in  field  of  their  choice.  Yearly  stipend, 
$2,640.  Apply  to  Director,  University 
of  Wisconsin  News  Service.  Observatory 
Hill  Office  Building,  Madison  6,  Wis. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Young,  knowledge¬ 
able.  take-charge  six>rts  man  with 
ambition,  drive,  ability,  wanted  for 
sports  desk  of  this  rapidly-growing 
evening  daily  with  high  standards  in 
college-county  seat  community  of  18.- 
300.  Should  have  degree,  camera  know¬ 
how.  Good  pay — excellent  l)enefits. 
Write  all,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  first  letter.  Managing  Eiditor, 
Times-Gazette,  Ashland.  Ohio. 

THE  SCHENECTADY  GAZETTE  has 
position  available  for  experienced  copy 
reader.  Night  work.  State  experience 
and  references.  Write  Schenectady 
Gazette,  332  State  Street,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y, 

TIME  TO  ADVANCE 

The  Desk  Man  we  want  may 
be  a  seasoned  “pro”  or  a  man 
working  on  a  smaller  paper 
where  he  has  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  heads  and  sharp 
editing;  he  may  be  at  a  dead¬ 
end  and  ready  for  a  jump  to 
this  zone  3  metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  daily  of  better  than  100,000. 
Prefer  man  from  Southeast. 
Top  pay,  benefits  and  working 
conditions. 

BOX  1716 

EeJitor  &  Publisher 

WANTED — Man  with  news  or  wire 
experience  for  Chicago  office  of  month¬ 
ly  business  magazine.  Good  opiiortunity 
for  bright,  personable  reporter  skilled 
at  interviewing  management  men,  dig¬ 
ging  up  news  at  industry  meetings  and 
dev^oping  fresh  copy  by  phone.  Must 
absorb  industry  background  quickly. 
About  half  travel.  Reply  to  Box  1708, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

WHERE’S  YOUNG  REPORTEIR.  fea¬ 
tures,  general  assignment  with  2-3 
years’  solid  experience,  ability,  who 
prefers  staff  spot  on  9,000  plus  p.m. 
daily,  in  university  city  of  16,000  in 
Zone  6.  willing  to  work  for  $6,000  or 
more  yearly  pay?  Group  insurance, 
pension  plan.  A  growing,  established, 
quality  daily;  but  not  training  school 
for  metro  papers.  Write  experience, 
references,  send  pix.  Box  1692,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 


Free  Lance 


$26  ON  PUBLICATION  for  5-7  typ«l 
pages  about  selling  and  promotion  idtu 
of  a  successful  real  estate  broker  yon 
interview.  Confine  to  either  lesidentUI 
or  commercial.  Taylor  Publishing  Co. 
3020  No.  E'ederal  Highway,  E'ort  Leoi 
derdale,  Fla. 

E’REE  LANCERS  1  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  froo 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  E'ree  Information.  Gebbit 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  SI 
N.  Y. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST  for  60,000  West  Cos* 
daily.  Must  know  TTS,  Intertypa, 
Linos,  mixers,  etc. 

Night  situation ;  over  scaie  for  qualifisl 
man :  35  hrs.  Group  insurance,  sick 
leave,  etc.  Contact:  Prod,  Mgr.,  Daily 
Tribune,  Box  1228,  Eleetwood  Annex, 
Covina,  Calif. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  30-40  yean 
of  age,  for  large  Midwestern  newspe- 
l>er.  Zone  5;  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday.  Complete  knowledge  of  all 
mechanical  departments  nc^ed  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Composing  and 
Labor  matters.  Write  Box  1705,  Editw 
&  Publisher  complete  background  and 
details.  Salary  open. 

WANTED :  3  competent  journeyman 
Teletype  i)erforator  operators  at  onte. 
Present  scale  $3.57  days,  $3.70  nights. 
Contact  H.  Messina,  Star-Bulletin  and 
Advertiser,  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  (3able  ad¬ 
dress.  HAWAIINEWS. 

Miscellaneout 

NEW  FIVE  DAY  OFFSET 
Young,  ambitious  ad  make-up  salesman. 
Also  rei>orter-photographert.  Chanes  to 
advance  as  we  grow.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  1346,  High  Point,  N.C. 

Public  Relations 

COLLEGE  NEWS  BUREAU 
Leading  men’s  college  in  East  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  news  bureau  operation 
and  has  an  opening  for  a  young  man 
able  to  write  academic,  sports  news, 
and  features.  Newspaper  or  similar 
experience  required.  Must  be  draft- 
free  and  have  college  degree,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  a  recognized  liberal  arts 
discipline.  Starting  salary  range:  $5,- 
400  to  $6,000,  depending  upon  ex¬ 
perience.  Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Sub¬ 
mit  detailed  resume.  Box  1664,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

J-BAOKGROUND  YOUNG  MAN  with 
two  to  five  years’  news  or  other  jour¬ 
nalistic  working  experience  needed  by 
large  multi-state  Southern  firm  with 
broad  and  growing  public  relations 
program.  Good  opportunity  for  above 
average  man  24  to  28  who  is  good 
writer,  has  good  personal  charac^ 
istics  and  administrative  potential. 
Write  fully,  including  salary  needs,  to 
Box  1712,  Eklitor  &  ^blisher, 

PR  AGEINCY  has  opportunity  for 
young  reporter-editor  who  can  take 
over  all  operations  on  a  leading  14- 
page  "membership”  tabloid;  also  learn 
other  phases  of  business.  New  York 
area.  Box  1674,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  InstruetioD 
E^ee  Information 

TTS  School 

HAVE  INSTRUCTORS— 
WILL  TRAVED 

Have  qualified  instructors  who  c** 
teach  at  your  plant  or  our  school ;  oper¬ 
ators  also  available.  Tapesetters  Co» 
30  Mill  Lone,  New  York-69,  N.T, 
Phone:  212  FA  6-4955. 
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Situations  Wantsd 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Editorial 


f^PEHlIENCED  Eklitorial  Cartooniat 
with  versatile  sampiee  and  a  new 
twist.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FOUR  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE— 
Winner  of  two  sports  writing  awards, 
includinir  AP  First  Place  State  Recos- 
nition.  Age  26,  married,  completed 
military  obligation.  Sports  Editor  on 
metropolitan  daily.  Have  car  —  will 
travel;  also  interested  in  feature  writ' 
ing.  Strong  on  page  layouts.  Box  1596, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  CITY  EDITOR  23,000  P.M.  Ex- 
news  editor  5,000  P.M.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  weekly.  Experienced  all  phases. 
Want  to  stay  in  West.  Young.  Box 
1591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER:  Well- 
educated,  experienced  all  beats ;  spe¬ 
cialty  of  government;  82;  California 
only.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER,  J- 
grad,  24,  two  years’  experience  state 
beat  medium-siz^  daily,  seeks  political 
reporting  spot — capital  daily  or  bureau 
or  D.  C,  bureau.  Box  1646,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAR’TOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel  I  Box  1656,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


DESKMAN  —  all  facets.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate,  sharp  on  heads;  sixteen  years’ 
metropolitan  experience.  Available  for 
interview.  Box  1653,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BARNARD  1968  GRADUATE  desires 
career  in  journalism.  Seeks  opening 
with  magazine  or  newspaper.  Varied 
experience.  Detailed  resume  on  request. 
Box  351,  Cathedral  Station,  New  York- 
25,  N.Y, 


EDITOR.  COLUMNIST  with  42  years 
of  experience,  seeks  position  with  daily 
newspaper.  Strong  background  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.  Box  1681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

KIDDLE- EAST :  full  or  partial  cov-  EXPKHIENCEID  WIRE  EDITOR  fwom- 
erage  from  writer  formerly  on  area’s  an).  Top  talent.  College,  single,  fine 
leading  daily.  Leaving  for  Mid-East  background.  Reasonable.  A-1  references, 
in  June.  Box  1663,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  1684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.-icatlemic 


BaCPERlENCED  NEWSMAN :  10  years’ 
advertising  and  6  years’  editorial  and 
public  relations,  desires  college  teach¬ 
ing  assignment  or  public  relations. 
Harried,  age  41.  Write  Box  1713,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


NO  GENIUS  BUT!  Successful,  able 
administrator  —  available  I  Confidential. 
Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIVE  YEARS’  broad  newspai)er  ex¬ 
perience  with  advertising  accent  coupled 
with  MBA  degree.  Available  for  adver¬ 
tising  or  administrative  responsibility 
in  June.  Age  32.  Prefer  Zone  3  or  4 
daily.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  exiierienced  in 
Advertising.  Circulation,  labor  and  pro¬ 
duction  problems  wishes  position  with 
Publisher  in  Zone  9  who  is  in  need  of 

'!f^fer^^"*Bfx  1696  M^i'  ^ITY  EDITOR,  now  on  50,000  paper. 
I>lliLer  “PPly  newspaper  funda- 

tor  &  I  ubli  he  .  mentals  to  sports  desk.  Secmoned  pro, 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER.  43,  experienced  ®1’ 

‘’h‘‘^'"AvaiTable*^nTwte^^^^  »  columnist  ^r  wrISr.  M^ried! 

&  PuhlUher  ’ 

STR^GTH.  fomprehens^e  expCTif^  MD?^^^^eaTOned''^irts  ^t^^’ 
ability?  Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  YOUNG  NEW^SIDE  ‘si^ks  ‘^i>rCn“nt®'^S 

executive  see  s  re  oca  ion,  addi^nai  advancement  opportunities.  Box 

Sne":r  s^riong-tng;®-grS  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!irtWe'commuX'‘par«c1pS«on^  MATURE  R^R-^-DESKMAN 

edge  all  departments.  Enthusiasn^  Iggg  Publisher 

mature  judgement.  Interview  can  be  _ 

arranged.  Box  1706,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  kES>ORTER,  EDITOR,  DESKMAN.  28 

years'  solid  experience.  Presently  State 
Editor,  copy  desk  on  38,000  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  reoprting.  Midwest.  West,  ^uth- 
west.  College  trained,  good  references. 
50  years  old.  Box  1618,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Manager  with  proven  record.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Prefer  Zones  7, 
8  or  9.  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  small  or 
medium  daily,  Mr,  Publisher:  have  no 
circulation  worries ;  eighteen  years’ 
experience  can  solve  this.  Will  relocate 
—  must  be  permanent.  46-year-old 
family  man.  Box  1661,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
all  phases.  Age  38.  Thirteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1689.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER’nSING 
SPECIALIST 
with  emphasis  on  Phone  Room,  is  now 
available  as  a  consultant  on  a  fee 
basis  plus  ext>enses.  Experienced  at  re¬ 
organization,  expansion,  building  new 
departments  and  mergers.  Strong  on 
generating  enthusiasm,  training,  sales 
techniques  and  administration.  Write 
Betty  Rollison,  860  N.  DeWitt  PI.,  Chi¬ 
cago  11,  111. 


Correspondents 


Display  Advertising 


ADD  NEW  LIFE  to  your  advertising 
department  with  young,  experienced 
advertising  or  promotion  manager.  Cre¬ 
ative  layouts,  copy,  promotions ;  13 
years  all  phases.  Married,  34,  family. 
Zone  9.  Box  1648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DEISIRE  a  POSITION  with  any  size 
newspaper  that  offers  a  future!  College 
graduate,  29,  now  assistant  advertising 
manager  food  chain;  previously  three 
ymirs  with  newspaper  (circulation  35,- 
009):  also  department  store  advertising 
ex^rience.  Creative,  sales,  copy,  layout 
•nd  production.  Box  1677,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. _ 

salesman,  32,  newspaper — radio,  6 
yssrs,  wants  midwest  daily-weekly.  Can 
mvest.  Box  1686,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


NEED  A  1-MAN  MAGAZINE  STAFF? 
Creative  writer,  editor,  artist,  adver¬ 
tising  man  with  13  years  of  quality 
magazine  and  promotion  experience 
(some  newspaper)  seeks  i>ermanent 
position.  Write,  stating  salary  range  to 
Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEIWSMAN — 12  years’  large,  small 
dailiM.  Missouri  grad,  late  30’s,  reliable. 
Elx-city  editor  P.M.,  copy  editor  large 
P.M.  Top  writer — book,  articles,  col¬ 
umn,  editorial  to  credit.  Knows  desk, 
makeup,  administrative.  Willing  to 
work  hard  at  challenging,  pernrmnent 
spot  any  kind.  Prefer  Zone  3-4  P.M. : 
will  consider  offer  elsewhere.  Box  1716, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


PLEIASE  PASS  THIS  ON  to  interested 
friends.  Job  with  evangelical  publica¬ 
tion  in  U.S.  or  overseas  sought  by 
former  suburban  daily  reporter,  29, 
interested  in  field  of  Christian  writing 
u  life  work.  BA  Wheaton  College  (Ill.) 
in  English.  Editing  experience.  Now 
translator  in  Germany,  In  U.S.  fall  63. 
Box  1678,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTEni-PHCm>GRAPHER- 

COLUMNIST 

Nine  years  county  bureau  manager  — 
staff  correspondent  35,000  Michigan 
daily.  Seeks  responsible  position,  chal¬ 
lenge,  advancement  opportunities,  areas 
1,  2  +  Mich.,  Va.  Three  years’  college 
credit.  Family  man,  33.  Box  1697,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

RETURNING  PEACE  CORPSMAN,  29. 
married,  well-traveled  and  competent 
reiK)rter:  year  as  G.A.  on  small  daily : 
wants  post  on  larger,  high-standard 
staff,  preferably  in  Calif,  or  Far  West. 
Available  in  mid-August,  Box  1682, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TiiN-YEJAR  VETTEIRAN  all  desks,  beats, 
seeks  return  to  newspaper  or  PR  after 
two  years  in  own  sales  firm.  Three 
years’  college.  36,  WW  II  vet,  family. 
Box  1699,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  OVERSEAS  JOB!  Nine 
years’  experience  column,  feature, 
straight  news,  photography.  speak 
German,  Box  1717,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WRITER  of  proven  reader  attention 
inside  weekly  column  on  Negro  seeks 
another  paper  to  run  column.  Write 
Box  1703,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  beginning  sports 
reporting  job  in  Zones  5,  2  or  1.  Has 
little  experience,  but  willing  to  learn. 
Box  1701,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  SEDkSONEX)  NEWSMAN,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  mature  judgement,  nine 
years’  experience  writing,  desk,  super¬ 
visory,  training  beginners.  Seeks  per¬ 
manent  spot  quality  paper  with  ad¬ 
vancement  and  growth  possibilities  for 
man  with  potential,  initiative.  Reloca¬ 
tion  sought  in  Zones  2-5-6-7-8-9.  Inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged.  Box  1688,  Mitor 
&  Publisher, 


Editorial 


TRAVEL  FIELD-RESEARCH,  writer, 
siieaker,  advisor.  Owns  library  of 
world  travel  material,  8,000  slides  on 
Americana,  4x5  and  36  mm  cameras. 
Can  send  resume,  references.  Warren 
B.  Brant,  2099  La  Oosse  Ave.,  St 
Paul  19,  Minn. 


Employment  Agencies 


NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

Elditors,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-3840 
Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
Private  Conference  Room  for  Employers 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Free  Lance 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
or  WRmNG 

ASSIGNMENTS  WANTED 
Former  publisher  successful  Florida 
weekly  seeking  free-lance  newspaper, 
magazine,  trade  journal  assignments  as 
photographer,  feature  writer,  etc.  Sold 
out  after  15  years  to  take  profit,  escape 
management  pressures,  return  to 
camera  and  typewriter.  Competent  with 
lx>th.  wide  experience,  full  equipment; 
member  SDX  and  NPPA.  EIxpect  ade¬ 
quate  payment  for  satisfactory  results, 
but  financially  able  risk  speculative 
work.  Keeping  present  base,  but  go 
anywhere  on  story.  Let’s  talk  it  over! 
Pete  S.  Conover,  800  Apalachicola  Rd., 
Venice.  Fla,  Area  Clode  813,  Phone 
488-3120. _ 

WRITTai-PHOTOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowledge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  Chicago  location.  Box 
2'27,  McHenry,  III. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  eight  years’  mili¬ 
tary  and  daily  newspaper  experience, 
wants  position  on  larger  paper.  Now 
photo  department  manager  10,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  Florida;  other  areas  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  1687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


VARIBID  EXPERIENCE  in  news  and 
PR  fields.  34-year-old  university  gradu¬ 
ate  seeks  responsible  PR  position;  low, 
5-figure  salary  requirement.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Use  zone  number 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

lumber  to  indicate  iocatlon  without  specific  identification 


FEATURE  WRITER  with  knowledge  of 
typesetting,  makeup,  theatrical  pub¬ 
licity,  and  people.  Mature, ’but  not  dis¬ 
enchanted!  Write  Box  1683,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Prefer  Del.,  N.J.,  or  Conn. 


LIBRARIAN — Man,  32,  seeks  job  on 
book  page.  Some  newspaper  experience. 
P.  O.  Box  1823,  Los  Angeles  53,  Calif, 


LONDON  ASSIGNMENT  wanted  by 
reporter,  27,  single,  now  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Five  years  in  news  and  PR 
field.  Up-to-date  on  world  events;  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  British  government. 
Salary  no  factor.  Location  important. 
Box  1698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  26,  four  years’  wire  serv¬ 
ice — daily  papers  experience.  U.S.  and 
other  countries.  Siieaks  3  languages. 
Good  photographer,  Calif,  or  Mid-west. 
G.P.O.,  Box  2309,  New  York-1,  N.  Y. 
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A  LADY'S  MAN — Consfable  Jack  Smikh  of  fhe  Royal  Canadiat 
Mounted  Police  welcomes  Mrs.  Jean  Simmons  of  fhe  Dallas  (Tei.) 
Morning  News  to  Canada  for  a  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Society 
of  American  Travel  Writers.  Mrs.  Simmons  is  president  of  the  group. 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Birthday  Party 

Time  magrazine  threw  a  birth¬ 
day  party  that  lasted  all  week¬ 
end  and  was  climaxed  by  a 
banquet-to-end- all -banquets  at 
the  Waldorf  -  Astoria  Monday 
evening.  For  celebrity  -  power 
Time’s  40th  birthday  party  sur¬ 
passed  everything  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  an  inaugural 
ball.  It  is  going  to  have  future 
party  givers  in  New  York  City 
straining  to  think  up  something 
new  and  different. 

When  it  became  known  several 
months  ago  that  the  news  maga¬ 
zine  was  going  to  invite  its 
cover-subjects  to  a  big  party  to 
celebrate  its  birthday  the  State 
Department  went  into  a  tizzy. 
The  people  who  have  appeared 
on  Time’s  cover  have  not  neces¬ 
sarily  been  acceptable  to  the 
U.S.  government  or  welcome  in 
this  country.  It  was  feared  that 
acceptances  by  the  heads  of  some 
foreign  governments  might 
prove  embarrassing  if  they 
happened  to  be  persona  non 
grata  at  the  White  House. 

The  fears  were  groundless, 
however.  Time  didn’t  invite 
every  one  of  its  cover-subjects 
of  the  last  40  years.  No  one  over 
there  is  talking  about  who  was 
not  invited  nor  how  many  invi¬ 
tations  were  issued  but  about 
300  showed  up.  The  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  protocol  seemed  to  con¬ 
cern  which  movie  star  should  be 


at  Thirty 


anniversary  that  will  top  this. 

*  *  * 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  that 
many  prominent  newspaper 
people  who  have  been  cover-sub¬ 
jects  for  Time  were  among  those 
recogrnized  by  the  magazine. 

There  may  have  been  some 
other  husband  and  wife  teams 
that  have  appeared  on  Time’s 
cover  in  the  last  40  years  but 
the  only  ones  present  at  the 
banquet  were  Harry  Guggen¬ 
heim,  president  and  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher  of  Newsda/y. 
Mr.  Guggenheim  appeared  on 
the  cover  Oct.  21,  1929,  and  Mrs. 
Guggenheim  Sept.  13,  1954. 

Other  newspaper  people  who 
have  appeared  on  Time’s  cover 
and  who  were  honored  at  the 
banquet  were: 

Roy  Howard,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  April  13,  1931. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  March  27,  1933. 

Helen  Rogers  Reid,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Oct.  8,  1934. 

John  Cowles,  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune,  July  1,  1935. 

Walter  Lippmann,  columnist. 
Sept.  27,  1937. 

Milton  Caniff,  cartoonist,  Jan. 
13,  1947. 

Hedda  Hopper,  columnist, 
July  28,  1947. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  New 
York  Times,  May  8,  1950. 

A1  Capp,  cartoonist,  Nov.  6, 


Restaurant  Blames 
Strike  for  Losses 

The  recent  newspaper  strike 
was  blamed  in  part  for  a  res¬ 
taurant  chain,  Arthur  Maisel’s, 
filing  a  petition  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  The  petition,  filed  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  this  week,  stated: 
“in  addition  to  the  general  drop 
in  business,  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  has  seriously  re¬ 
duced  sales  in  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan,  in  particular  in  the  restau¬ 
rant  business.”  The  company’s 
losses  were  estimated  at  $18,000 
over  a  four-month  period. 

The  petition  also  asked  for  a 
continuance  of  operation  during 
the  reorganization  proceedings 


Restaurant,  was  granted  the 
right  for  continuance  by  the 
court. 

• 

Co«Publisher  Buys 
Stock  in  Okla.  Daily 

ViNiTA,  Okla. 

Acquisition  of  L.  W.  High¬ 
tower’s  stock  in  the  Vinita  Dailn 
Journal  was  announced  by  co¬ 
publisher  0.  B.  Campbell  and  his 
son,  John.  Mr.  Hightower  and  j 
the  elder  Campbell  have  owned 
the  Vinita  Publishing  Co.  since 
1939. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  Mr.  High¬ 
tower  was  withdrawing  from 
the  partnership  voluntarily. 


introduced  first. 

Publisher  Bernard  Auer 
started  the  festivities  with  a 
cocktail  party  at  the  Regency 
Hotel  Saturday  evening  for  a 
few  hundred  cover-subjects  and 
other  guests.  Time’s  President 
James  Linen  threw  the  celebra¬ 
tion  into  high  gear  with  a  party 
Sunday  night  for  about  1400  at 
his  suburban  home.  Editor-in- 
chief  Henry  Luce  presided  at 
the  banquet  for  1700  Monday 
evening  followed  by  dancing  ’till 
dawn. 

Executives  of  large  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  were  neatly 
sandwiched  among  the  celebri¬ 
ties.  It  was  difficult  to  find  any¬ 
one  who  wasn’t  a  “name”  or 
who  didn’t  work  for  Time. 

As  a  promotional  gimmick. 
Time  hit  the  jackpot  with  this 
one.  The  cost  must  have  been 
staggering — a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  would  place  it  around  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  But 
it  doesn’t  take  many  extra  pages 
of  advertising  at  $i5,000-plus  to 
g^t  the  bait  back.  And  Time 
will.  We  wonder  what  Time 
will  come  up  with  on  its  50th 


1950. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston 
Post,  May  4,  1953. 

Ed  Sullivan,  columnist,  Oct. 
17,  1955. 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  July  15,  1957. 

James  Reston,  New  York' 
Times,  Feb.  15,  1960. 

Sylvia  Porter,  business  col¬ 
umnist,  Nov.  28,  1960. 

Bill  Mauldin,  cartoonist,  July 
21,  1961. 

S.  I.  Newhouse,  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  July  27,  1962. 

Of  this  group,  only  Mrs. 
Hobby,  Mr.  Lippmann  and  Mr. 
Mauldin  have  appeared  on 
Time’s  cover  twice. 


Lawyer  Honored 

The  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press  in  New  York  conferred  its 
Richard  Reid  Award  this  week 
on  Thomas  A.  Brennan,  labor 
attorney  for  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  recognition  of  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  civic  and  religrious 
affairs.  The  award  honors  the 
memory  of  the  late  editor  of  the 
Catholic  News. 


stating  “future  prospects  have 
materially  brightened.  There  is 
anticipated  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  gross  volume  due  to 
the  resumption  of  the  New  York 
City  newspapers.” 

Arthur  Maisel’s,  operator  of 
nine  restaurants  including  the 
Virginian,  the  Californian,  the 
Floridian,  the  Texan,  the  New 
Yorkan  and  the  Times  Square 


Stolen  Paper,  $35 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Price  of  stolen  newspapers  in 
Vancouver  and  adjacent  areas 
is  becoming  standardized  at  an 
average  of  $35.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  that  one  or  more  charges 
are  not  laid  against  persons 
stealing  papers  from  honor 
boxes.  Magristrates  are  imposing 
fines  of  $25  to  $50. 


tt 


What  they're  saying  about 

Gy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


“/  have  been  reading  your  column  for  two  years  and 
I  find  it  interesting,  to  say  the  least.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend  you  for  giving  the  reader  something  other 
than  a  lot  of  general  (meaningless)  information." 
Peter  J.  Scray,  Jr.  ■ 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  Cn 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois  laki  ESI  Bi 
Area  Code  312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Dille,  Pres. 


'J 


SEND  FOR  YOUR 
SPECIMEN  BOOKLET  k 

This  specimen  booklet  inciudes  W 
all  sizes  of  StarNews  now  avail-  ' 
able.  The  use  of  the  complete 
StarNews  family  will  provide 
uniformity  of  color  throughout 
all  pages  of  a  newspaper.  Be 
sure  to  write  for  your  free 
copy  today! 


Sample  of  New  9  Pt.  StarNews— 


This  type  is  set  in  a  new  cutting  of  9  point  Star 
News.  It  conforms  to  the  wire  news  standard  of 
118.1  lower  case  alphabet  length,  which  will  be¬ 
come  effective  next  October. 

In  order  to  plan  production  and  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  industry,  8  and  9  point  (118.1)  Star 
News  with  Bold  or  Gothic  is  offered,  until  further 
notice,  at'  27<5  per  matrix.  Fonts  ordered  at  this 
price  will  be  delivered  prior  to  October  I*.  1963. 

These  new  sizes  of  StarNews  are  designed 
specifically  for  newspaper  tape  operation,  and  are 
cut  to  the  new  unit  standard.  The  Bold  Face  is 


well  suited  to  paragraph  heads,  and  occasional 
text  emphasis.  The  Gothic  provides  firm  contrast 
to  the  Roman,  and  finds  application  in  ad  guts 
and  other  smaller  display. 

The  light  face,  or  Roman,  characters  of  Star 
News  are  sturdy,  to  withstand  the  stresses  of 
stereotyping  and  high-speed  press  runs.  Since 
StarNews  is  specifically  desired  for  news  text 
composition,  there  are  no  ink  traps,  and  its 
“open”  face  reproduces  well  on  all  newsprint 
stock. 

Set  on  9  pt.  slug 


Preciiion 

TRADE'#  MARKJ 


STAR  PARTS,  Inci 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J.  | 

•RAHCN:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  AKRCItS:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  and  asents  OVMStAS. 


Write  for  the 

send  for  AotoSetter. 

describing  t  p^her  pre- 


Legible 


Sta^wews 

-mats  for  new  wire  service 
tape-and  for  editorial 
and  classified  pajjes 


Ptinted  in 


they  know  about  women 


Barbara  Taylor  of  The  Albuquerque  Tribune 


The  masthead  of  the  Woman’s  Page  of  The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
carries  this  information: 


Barbara  Taylor,  Editor,  CH  7-3311,  7:00  a.m. — 3:30  p.m. 

To  Barbara,  who  thrives  on  being  an  office  early  bird  despite 
three  small  children  and  a  newspaperman  husband,  the  seven 
a.m.  listing  is  important.  She  encourages  phone  calls  at  that 
hour  because: 


“Today’s  women  are  busy.  If  it’s  easier  for  some  to  call  in 
stories  at  seven  rather  than  ten,  then  we  should  accommodate 
them.  We  also  hear  what’s  on  their  minds  and  what  they  want 
to  read.” 


“But  women  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  diet  of  social  newJ 
she  says.  “Subjects  like  homemaking,  child  rearing  and  decora 
ing  are  more  important  if  women  are  going  to  read  us  faithfuUjI 

Barbara,  who  doesn’t  try  to  hide  her  age  (27),  came  up  on  tl 
news  side;  hence,  her  ability  to  exercise  hard  news  judgmaifi 
She  is  a  former  general  reporter,  photographer,  wire  editor  aa 
night  editor.  She  once  did  a  stint  as  sports  editor.  1 

Barbara  is  a  Buckeye,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University,  ae 
modest.  She  would  be  the  last  to  publicize  her  award-winnilj 
achievements. 


In  this  connection,  Barbara  senses  a  subtle  change  in  reader 
taste*.  She  believes  minimum  space  should  be  given  club  notices, 
and  insists  that  social  events  have  general  interest. 


In  1961  she  won  first  place  in  the  picture  page  layout  diviaid 
of  a  National  Federation  of  Press  Women  contest.  Last  y« 
she  captured  five  first  places  and  one  second  in  the  New  Mexi^ 
Press  Women  contest. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Omaral  AdvartMnfl  Dapt.  . . .  330  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Tark  City— CMcapa  San  Francitca  La*  Angala*  Oatrait  Cincinnati  Philariaipbla 


